-  CALL  MY  AGENT 

QuickStudy  looks  at  agent  technology  and  how 
it  can  find  what  you  need  on  the  Web.  Page  69 


KNOW  ORACLE? 

Your  skills  are  in  high  demand.  Find  out  from 
the  experts  who  the  real  pros  are.  Page  80 
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I  GETTING  PERSONAL 


E-commerce  veterans  share  their  experiences 
with  Web  personalization.  Page  74 


TERABYTE 

HEADACHES 


he  AMOUNT  OF  data  stored  on  desk¬ 
tops,  servers  and  mainframes  is  dou¬ 
bling  annually.  Internet  downloads, 
intranet  pages,  multimedia  files  and 
data  warehouses  are 


STORAGE 


threatening  to  swamp  database 
administrators,  reports  Computer- 
world  editor-at-large  Gary  H.  Anthes.  In  fact,  the 
amount  of  storage  managed  by  the  typical  adminis¬ 
trator  has  jumped  70%  in  two  years  and  will  nearly 
triple  again  over  the  next  four.  Sure,  you  can  throw 
more  disks  at  the  problem  —  but  that  just  adds  to 
the  technical  and  management  challenges. 

Report  starts  on  page  72 
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BANKBOSTON  IT 
MAY  TAKE  BIG  HIT 


Fleet  CTO:  Fleet  will  dominate  in  U.S., 
BankBoston  overseas  IT  to  remain  intact 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

Fleet  Financial  Group  Inc., 
which  historically  has  taken  a 
“brutal”  approach  to  acquiring 
other  banks,  may  fire  a  large 
portion  of  BankBoston’s  1,200 
IT  employees  after  year  2000 
and  systems  consolidation 
work  is  completed,  analysts 
said. 

“Fleet  will  basi¬ 
cally  fire  everyone 
from  the  Bank¬ 
Boston  side,”  pre¬ 
dicted  Octavio  Ma- 
renzi,  an  analyst  at 
Meridien  Research 
Inc.,  a  Newton, 
Mass.-based  finan¬ 
cial  services  con¬ 
sultancy.  He  was 
referring  to  Fleet’s 
plans  to  acquire  its 
crosstown  rival  in 
a  $16  billion  deal  announced 
last  week.  The  combined  com¬ 
pany  will  be  called  Fleet 
Boston  Corp. 

Although  branch  managers, 
tellers  and  call  center  agents 
are  most  vulnerable,  Marenzi 
said  he  expects  that  75%  of 


Devices,  protocols  add 
to  project  complexity 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 
AND  CAROL  SLIWA 

Corporate  portals  may  offer  a 
great  way  to  make  critical 
company  information  available 
online. 

But  the  data  and  systems 
integration  needed  to  mold 
shop-floor  information  into 


BankBoston’s  information  tech¬ 
nology  staff  “will  be  let  go  in 
the  next  18  months”  because 
most  programmers  and  IT  op¬ 
erations  staff  from  BankBoston 
won’t  be  needed  after  the  sys¬ 
tems  integration.  “You  don’t 
need  two  staffs  to  manage  or 
enhance  one  Internet  banking 
system,”  Marenzi 
said. 

“We  won’t  dis¬ 
cuss  the  number  of 
total  cuts,”  said 
Michael  Zucchini, 
Fleet’s  vice  chair¬ 
man  and  chief 
technology  officer. 
“We  need  to  take  a 
finer  look  at  [sys¬ 
tems]  conversions. 
[In  general],  there’s 
a  great  area  for  pro¬ 
grammer  demand.” 

However,  he  did  concede 
that  “on  the  domestic  side  of 
BankBoston,  where  there’s 
overlap,  we’ll  probably  go  with 
[Fleet  systems].  That’s  the  pre¬ 
liminary  analysis.” 

Zucchini  noted  that  Fleet  in¬ 
stituted  a  hiring  freeze  last 


formats  that  can  be  universally 
accessed  via  industry-standard 
browsers  poses  a  challenge  for 
manufacturers. 

That’s  because  of  wide  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  systems  used 
on  the  shop  floor  and  on  the 
business  side,  said  attendees  at 
the  National  Manufacturing 
Week  trade  show  in  Chicago 
last  week. 

The  issue  assumes  impor- 
Intranets,  page  16 


week  designed  to  minimize 
layoffs  and  give  both  Fleet  and 
BankBoston  employees  first 
crack  at  open  jobs. 

In  previous  mergers,  Fleet 
has  scrapped  the  purchased 
bank’s  computer  systems  and 
forced  the  new  entity  to  adopt 
Fleet’s  IT  architecture.  Fleet 
laid  off  nearly  6,000  workers 
BankBoston,  page  16 


MICROSOFT  TO 
BEEF  UP  SUPPORT 

Gates  pledges  help; 
users  see  improvements 


BY  SHARON  GAUDIN 
AND  KIM  S.  NASH 

Microsoft  Corp.  next  month 
will  announce  a  souped-up 
customer-service  plan  de¬ 
signed  to  staff  the  company’s 
call  center  with  more  techni¬ 
cally  experienced  personnel, 
send  support  staff  to  customer 
sites  and  change  the  way  sup¬ 
port  contracts  are  bundled, 
Computerworld  has  learned. 

The  announcement  is  slated 
to  come  at  a  time  when  some 
Microsoft,  page  95 


s  Service  Rating 
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5  Please  rate  your  overall  satisfaction 
<  with  Microsoft  service  and  support: 


|  Base:  51  IT  managers  at  organizations 
o  with  500  or  more  employees 


FLEET  CTO  Michael 
Zucchini:  Layoffs  are 
still  being  discussed 


SHOP  FLOOR  STRUGGLES  WITH  INTRANETS 
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The  Desk/) ro  /  TV:  enterprise-powerfiil,  yet  a  miracle  of  manageability. 


Armada  1700 

*2,699 

The  fully  integrated  notebook  from 
Compaq  that  combines  the  latest  key 
technology  with  uncompromising  value. 

•  Mobile  Intel®  Pentium®  II  processor 
300  MHz 

•5  GB5  SMART  Hard  Drive 

•  32  MB  SDRAM  (expandable  to  160  MB) 

•  14.1"  (1024  x  768)  display 

•  24X  Max  CD-ROM3 


•  K56flex  modem4 

•  Integrated  AC  adapter 

•  Intelligent  Manageability  pre-installed 

•  Optional  convenience  base  with 
integrated  Ethernet 

•  i-year  worldwide  limited  warranty6 

Armada  3500 

*2,999 

The  lightest  notebook  from  Compaq, 
weighing  as  little  as  4.4  lbs.  and  only 
1.3"  thin. 

•  Mobile  Intel  Pentium  II  processor 
333  MHz 

•  4.1  GB5  SMART  Hard  Drive 

•  32  MB  SDRAM  (expandable  to  160  MB) 

•  12.1"  CTFT  SVGA  display 

•  Magnesium-alloy  casing  for  durability 

•  Optional  CD-ROM  or  DVD  via 
Mobile  Expansion  Unit 

•  Intelligent  Manageability  pre-installed 

•  3-year  worldwide  limited  warranty6 


Armada  7400 

*4,199 

The  lightweight,  durable  notebook 
delivering  an  optimal  combination  of 
desktop  equivalence  and  mobility. 

•  Mobile  Intel  Pentium  II  processor 
366  MHz 

•  10  GB5  SMART  Hard  Drive  (removable) 

•  64  MB  SDRAM  (expandable  to  256  MB) 

•  13.3"  CTFT  (1024  x  768)  display 

•  Powerful  AGP  graphics 

•  Integrated  56K  V.90  modem 

•  DVD  Drive 

•  Magnesium-alloy  casing  for  durability 

•  Intelligent  Manageability  pre-installed 

•  3-year  worldwide  limited  warranty6 

Special  Offer 

Purchase  an  Armada  3500  (266  MHz) 
through  March  31  and  receive  a  free 
Armada  3500  Mobile  Expansion  Unit 
(MEU)  which  includes’: 

•  24X  Max  CD-ROM3 

•  MultiBay  for  3  spindle  support 

•  Integrated  AC  adapter  for  less  bulk 

•  Superior  audio  support 


ProLiant  800 

New  low  price  £,■  _ 

Starting  at 

Affordable,  next  generation  performance 
ideal  for  workgroup  applications  and 
growing  businesses. 

•  Up  to  two  Intel  Pentium  II  processors  350, 
400  or  450  MHz  featuring  512  KB  of  L2 
cache  and  a  100  MHz  front  side  bus 

•  Standard  64  MB  100  MHz  SDRAM 
expandable  uptoi  GB 

•  6  total  slots  and  8  total  bays  to  meet  the 
most  demanding  expansion  requirements 


ProLiant  3000 

Starting  at  ^  429' 

Industry’s  most  expandable  departmental 

server  delivering  the  performance  to  run 

demanding  departmental  applications. 

•  Up  to  two  Intel  Pentium  II  processors 
400  or  450  MHz 

•  Highly  Parallel  Systems  Architecture  for 
better  performance  and  memory  scalability 

•  Supports  up  to  4  GB  Registered  100  MHz 
SDRAM 

•  Supports  up  to  109.3  GB  Internal  Hot  Plug 
Storage 

•  Fault  Tolerant  Features:  Hot  Plug  Drives, 

Hot  Plug  Power  Supplies  and  Redundant 
Fan  Options 

•  Now  with  tower  and  rack-mounted 
configurations  for  each  processor  speed 

•  "Best  of”  LAN  Times  Award,  Department 
Servers,  LAN  Times  magazine  (September 
'98  Year  in  Review) 

•  “Recommended”  VAR  Business  2/99 


All  Compaq  ProLiant  servers  feature: 

•  3-year  on-site  warranty6 

•  Pre-failure  warranty  standard2 

•  Automatic  Server  Reboot 

•  Compaq  Smart  Start  &t  Compaq  Insight 
Manager 

Special  Offers 
Up  to  75%  Off 

Purchase  an  eligible  ProLiant  3000  through  a 
participating  Compaq  Authorized  Reseller 
and  receive  a  second  processor  for  up  to  75% 
off;  Offer  valid  on  models  #179740-001, 
#179750-001,  #179700-001,  #179710-001 
through  April  30,1999. 

$275  Rebate 

Purchase  a  ProSignia  200  through  a  Compaq 
Authorized  Reseller  during  the  promotional 
period  and  receive  a  rebate  of  $275’.  Qualifying 
models  are  #292970-001,  #332510-001, 
#332510-002,  #292980-001,  #292980-002. 
Products  must  be  purchased  and  delivered 
by  April  30,1999. 


Welcome  to  Compaq,  seeker  of  value.  Here,  the  yin  of  superb 
performance  and  the  yang  of  irresistible  prices  blend  seamlessly. 
Allowing  anyone — from  the  humblest  office  to  the  vastest  global 
enterprise  —  to  achieve  true  fulfillment.  Gaze  on  the  specs. 


Deskpro^  EN  Series 
Desktop  C400/6400 

$1,439 


•  Intel  Celeron”  processor  400  MHz 

•  64  MB  SDRAM 

•6.4  GB5  SMART  II  UltraATA 
Hard  Drive 


•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  2X  AGP 

•  Compaq  PremierSound 

•  Compaq  V500 15"  (13.8"  viewable)  monitor 

•  Microsoft®  Windows®  95  pre-installed 

•  3-year  limited  warranty6 


Deskpro  EN  Series 

Minitower 

6350/6400/CDS 

$1,829 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  350  MHz 

•  32  MB  SDRAM 

•  6.4  GB5  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 

•  32X  Max  CD-ROM3 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  2X  AGP 

•  Compaq  10/100 TX  PCI  Intel  NIC 
with  Remote  Wakeup 

•  Compaq  PremierSound 

•  Compaq  S700 17"  (15.7"  viewable)  monitor 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT®  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed 

•  3-year  limited  warranty6 

Deskpro  EN  Series 
Desktop 

6400/0400/CDS 

$1,989 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  400  MHz 

•  64  MB  SDRAM 


•  6.4  GB5  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 

•  32X  Max  CD-ROM3 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  2X  AGP 

•  Compaq  10/100 TX  PCI  Intel  NIC  with 
Remote  Wakeup 

•  Compaq  PremierSound 

•  Compaq  S700 17"  (15.7"  viewable)  monitor 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed 

•  3-year  limited  warranty6 

Deskpro  EN  Series 
Minitower  6500/10000 

$2,239 

•  Intel  Pentium  III  processor  500  MHz 

•  128  MB  SDRAM 

•  10  GB5  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 

•  32X  Max  CD-ROM3 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  2X  AGP 

•  Compaq  io/iooTX  PCI  Intel  NIC 
with  Remote  Wakeup 

•  Compaq  PremierSound 

•  Compaq  S700 17"  (15.7"  viewable)  monitor 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed 

•  3-year  limited  warranty6 


Compaq  Professional 
Workstation  AP200 

Starting  at  ^  £()4' 

Entry-level  Windows  NT-based  workstation 
that  provides  exceptional  performance 
features  for  budget-conscious  customers. 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  350, 

400, 450  MHz  or  Intel  Pentium  III 
processor  500  MHz 

•  64  or  128  MB  100  MHz  ECC 
Unregistered  SDRAM  memory, 
expandable  to  768  MB 

•  Choice  of  the  Matrox  Millennium  G200 
fast  2D  or  the  ELSA  GLoria  Synergy+ 
powerful  2D/3D  graphics  solution 


•  Choice  of  affordable  6,  8  or  10  GB5 
Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drives  or  performance 
4  or  9  GB  Wide-Ultra  SCSI  Hard  Drives 

•  6  slots/5  bays 

•  32X  Max  CD-ROM3 

•  Compaq  NC3121  Fast  Ethernet  NIC 

•  Compaq  Unattended  Network 
Installation  Toolkit  (UNIT)  enables 
smooth  and  efficient  rollout  of  large 
workstation  deployments,  saving  time 
and  money 

•  Tuned  and  optimized  with  Microsoft 
Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0  to  provide 
maximum  32-bit  performance 

Compaq  Professional 
Workstation  AP500 

Starting  at 

Windows  NT-based  workstation  with 
outstanding  performance  and  expandability 
to  meet  the  needs  of  users  seeking  an 
affordable  dual  processing  system. 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  350, 

400,450  MHz  or  Intel  Pentium  III 
processor  500  MHz 

•  64, 128  or  256  MB  100  MHz  ECC 
Registered  SDRAM  memory, 
expandable  to  1  GB 


$1,977 


•  Choice  of  powerful  graphics  controllers: 
Compaq  PowerStorm  300,  ELSA  GLoria 
Synergy+,  Matrox  Millennium  G200 

•  With  drivers  optimized  for  Streaming 
SIMD  Extensions,  PowerStorm  300 
delivers  unsurpassed  3D  performance 
for  non-geometry-accelerated  solutions 

•  Choice  of  affordable  Ultra  ATA  or 
performance  SCSI  drives,  including 
4  or  9  GB5 10,000  rpm  Wide-Ultra2 
SCSI  drives 

•  6  slots/7  bays 

•  32X  Max  CD-ROM3 

•Compaq  NC3161  Fast  Ethernet  NIC 
•Tuned  and  optimized  with  Microsoft 
Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0  to  provide 
maximum  32-bit  performance 

Special  Offer 
Power  On  Up 

Purchase  a  Pentium  II  processor-based  450 
MHz  Compaq  Affordable  Performance 
Professional  Workstation  for  only  $99  more 
than  a  similiarly  configured  Pentium  II 
processor-based  400  MHz  Compaq 
Professional  Workstation'. 


For  the  world’s  best-selling  computers,  call  1-SOO-AT-COMPAO  or  visit  your  local  reseller,  www.compao.com/promos/ 

Compaq  operators  are  available  8  AM-8  PM  1ST,  Mon.-Fri. 


'All  prices,  discounts  and  promo¬ 
tions  shown  ere  vaiio  on  select 
models  and  reflect  U  ttlmared 
selling  prices.  Reseller  prices  ri  >ay 

vary.  All  offers  are  subject  to 
ability  and  Compaq  may  change, 
alter  or  cancel  offers  at  any  time 
without  notice.  'Pre-failure  war¬ 
ranty  offers  replacement  of  SMART 
hard  drives  before  they  actually 
fail  when  using  Insight  Manager. 
Some  restrictions  and  exclusions 
apply.  ‘Data  transfer  rates  range 
from:  24X  Max  CD-ROM  150  KB/s 
to  3600  KB/s:  32X  Max  CD-ROM 
150  KB/s  to  4800  KB/s.  ‘K56 
Protocol  is  designed  only  to  allow 
faster  downloads  from  K56  flex 
compliant  digital  sources. 
Maximum  achievable  download 
transmission  rates  currently  do 
not  reach  56  Kbps,  and  will  vary 
with  line  conditions  ‘For  hard 
drives,  CB  =  billion  bytes.  ‘Certain 
restrictions  and  exclusions  apply. 
Operating  system  installed  on 
desktop  and  notebook  products. 
Products  and  specifications  are 
subject  to  change.  Compaq  is  not 
liable  for  pictorial  or  typographical 
errors  in  this  ad.  Microsoft, 
Windows  and  Windows  NT  are 
registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft 
Corporation.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside 
logo  and  Pentium  are  registered 
trademarks  and  Celeron  is  a 
trademark  of  Intel  Corporation  in 
the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  Other 
product  names  mentioned  herein 
may  be  trademarks  or  registered 
trademarks  of  their  respective 
companies.  Compaq,  the  Compaq 
logo,  Deskpro,  ProLiant  and  ProSignia 
are  registered  trademarks  and 
Armada  and  PremierSound  are 
trademarks  of  Compaq  Computer 
Corporation.  Better  answers  is  a 
service  mark  of  Compaq  Computer 
Corporation.  ©1999  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 


Contemplate  the  prices.  Then  call  1-800-AT-COMPAQ  for 
your  reseller,  or  visit  www.compaq.com/promos/.  And  true 
enlightenment  (not  to  mention  the  world’s  best-selling  computers) 
will  follow. 


COMPAQ.  Better  answers: 


“Silicon”  nicknames  are  being  applied  to 
all  over  the  country.  But  where  doe^thi 
mean  jobs,  and  when  is  it  just  hype?iP« 


Tokens  (such  as  Security  Dynamics’  SecurlD,  shown 
here)  have  been  around  for  years.  But  in  today’s 
takeover-happy  climate,  IT  has  found  a  use  for  them:  as 
convenient  postmerger  data-access  devices.  Page  64 
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4  SYBASE  PUNS  perfor¬ 
mance  tools  to  make  its  data¬ 
base  better  for  ERP. 

6  USERS  HAMMER  together 

interface  to  make  multiplat¬ 
form  security  possible. 

8  INTEL  THREATENS  the 

supremacy  of  high-end  RISC 
systems  with  new  Xeon  chips. 

10  PRIVACY  SEAL  CERTIFIES 

that  sites  use  data  respectfully; 
critics  call  it  an  empty  promise. 

14  THIN-CLIENT  SOFTWARE 

divvies  up  bandwidth  and  sets 
priorities  for  critical  apps. 

16  UTILITY  CONNECTS  to  cus 

tomers  online  using  innovative 
Internet-only  business  model. 

20  IE5  LEAPFROGS  other 

browsers,  but  it’s  not  a  must- 
have  upgrade,  review  shows. 

29  USERS  ACCUSE  Red  Hat 

Software  of  trying  to  hijack 
Linux,  pushing  development 
harder  than  standards  group. 
OPINION 

30  Y2K  SELF-EVALUATIONS 

aren’t  worth  the  paper  they’re 
printed  on.  Insist  on  audits, 
William  Ulrich  recommends. 

31  MONOPOLIES  FADED  in 

high  tech  even  before  Wintel 
suits,  David  Moschella  writes. 
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36  ELI  LILLY  JUSTIFIES  it 

budget  increases  by  counting 
heads,  not  dollars. 

E-COMMERCE 

40  SIMPLICITY  APPEALS  to 

the  mass  of  new  online  users, 
to  techies’  chagrin. 

40  WELLS  FARGO  TESTS  sell 

ing  advertising  at  ATMs;  sees 
captive  audience. 

YEAR  2000 

41  BIG  COMPANIES  UUD 

federal  subsidies  aimed  at  their 
smaller  suppliers. 

42  SALESPEOPLE  FLOCK  to 

contact  management  —  if  you 
don’t  call  it  sales  automation. 

44  ONLINE  RESUMES  BRING 

lots  of  candidates,  but  are  they 
who  they  say  they  are? 

46  DILBERT’S  A  DOWNER 

who  should  look  on  the  bright 
side  for  once,  Jim  Champy 
writes. 

50  TOWNS  GLOM  onto  “Silicon” 

nicknames,  but  which  ones  are 
good  markets  for  tech  jobs? 

53  VERBIFY  CYBERNOUNS? 

Never!  rules  Anne  McCrory,  as 
the  Jargon  Judge. 

54  DEVELOPING  LEADERS 

is  tough,  but  three  gurus  have 
some  tips  to  help. 

ADVICE 

56  FRAN  QUITTEL  OFFERS 

ideas  for  how  to  get  that  hot 
Web  job  when  you’re  being 
overlooked. 
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SOFTWARE 

60  MIDDLEWARE  KEEPS 

servers  from  stepping  on  one 
another’s  toes  in  storage-area 
networks. 

62  NET  APPLIANCE  may  bring 

mainframelike  fault  tolerance 
and  recovery  to  Web  servers. 

63  XML  ADOPTERS  like  what 

they  see  but  want  more  tools 
and  resolved  standards. 

HARDWARE 

64  PENTIUM  IIS  will  dry  up  in 

September,  analysts  say,  forc¬ 
ing  IT  to  buy  pricey  Pentium 
HI  PCs. 

NETWORKS 

66  CRACKERS  ABUSE  new 

scanning  tools  to  find  where 
your  network  is  vulnerable. 

67  EXEC  TECH:  We  look  at  digi¬ 
tal  photo  retouching  packages 
from  Microsoft  and  Adobe. 

OPINION 

68  FRANK  HAYES  explains  how 

not  to  sell  the  boss  on  Linux. 

69  QUICKSTUDY:  Software 

agents  can  help  you  sift  Web 
information. 

72  STORAGE  NEEDS  are  sky¬ 
rocketing.  Here’s  how  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  game. 

78  FLASHBACK:  In  1960,  people 

thought  American  Airlines  was 
nuts  to  spend  $150  million  on  a 
project  called  Sabre. 

80  ORACLE  SKILLS  are  in 

demand.  Find  out  from  the 
experts  who  the  real  pros  are. 


WASHINGTON 
WALLOWS 
IN  IT  ISSUES 

6 

Info  warfare  threatens  everyone, 
but  feds  need  more  data  on 
cracking  incidents  than  compa¬ 
nies  provide.  Both  sides  are 
working  on  ways  to  make 
alliances  easier  —  and  safer. 


Advocates  struggle  to  pass 
privacy  legislation,  as  new 
potential  threats  develop. 

12 

Fed  Y2K  costs  may  double. 
Government  IT  struggles  to  find 
warm  bodies.  And  the  FTC 
finally  settles  with  Intel. 


26 

Reno  proposes  security 
infrastructure  to  protect  banks 
from  increasing  risks  online. 
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First  Union  Bank 
Cuts  150  IT  Jobs 

Five  percent  of  First  Union  Corp.’s 
information  technology  staffers 
were  dismissed  during  a 
restructuring  announced  Friday  by 
the  Charlotte,  N.C.-based  bank, 
according  to  a  bank  spokesman.  Of 
the  150  IT  employees  dismissed,  a 
“significant”  portion  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Billerica,  Mass.-based 
Wang  Laboratories  Inc.,  which  sup¬ 
ports  First  Union's  desktops.  First 
Union  said  it  would  take  a  S250 
million  charge  against  first-quarter 
earnings  to  cover  restructuring, 
including  layoffs  of  5,850  of  its 
79,000  total  employees. 

DOE  Seeks  $8M  To 
Fight  Cybercrime 

Responding  to  the  controversy  over 
reported  leaks  of  U.S.  nuclear 
secrets  to  the  Chinese,  U.S.  Energy 
Secretary  Bill  Richardson  said  he 
will  seek  an  extra  $8  million  in 
counterintelligence  funds  to  fight 
cybercrime.  The  money  would  help 
the  agency  fight  off  hacker  attempts 
and  screen  for  sensitive  e-mail  orig¬ 
inating  from  its  facilities. 

FTC,  Privacy  Groups 
Meet  on  Intel  Chip 

Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC) 
officials  last  week  met  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Center  for 
Democracy  and  Technology  (CDT) 
and  other  privacy  groups  concern¬ 
ing  a  complaint  they  filed  on  Feb. 

26  against  Intel  Corp.,  said  Ari 
Schwartz,  a  policy  analyst  at  the 
CDT.  The  complaint  asks  the  FTC  to 
halt  distribution  of  the  new  chip.  A 
serial  number  on  the  chip  can  be 
used  to  track  computers. 


Short  Takes 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP.’s  Buick 
division  said  it  would  offer  to  visi¬ 
tors  who  fill  out  a  questionnaire  at 
its  www.gmbuyer.com  Web  site 
$500  coupons  toward  buying  or 
leasing  a  Buick  Regal  at  any  dealer. 
. . .  Congress  is  considering  provid¬ 
ing  protections  for  databases  that 
fall  outside  of  copyright  law  such  as 
collections  of  public  records. 
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SYBASE  SERVER  TO  GET 
MANAGEMENT  TOOL 


Savant’s  Q  Diagnostic  app  will  be  built  in 
to  next  version  of  enterprise  database 


BY  STEWART  DECK 

ybase  inc.  will  an¬ 
nounce  an  agreement 
with  Savant  Corp. 
next  week  to  inte¬ 
grate  system  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities  into  the  next 
edition  of  Sybase’s  enterprise 
database  server,  Computer- 
world  has  learned. 

That  next  release,  due  in  the 
second  half  of  this  year,  will  in¬ 
clude  Savant’s  Q_  Diagnostic 
tools  for  performance  moni¬ 


toring  and  other  key  adminis¬ 
trative  tasks. 

The  move  addresses  a  long¬ 
standing  problem  that  has  held 
the  Sybase  database  back  from 
wider  acceptance  by  makers  of 
enterprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  and  other  third-party 
software,  analysts  and  users 
said. 

“This  sounds  like  a  terrific 
idea.  One  of  the  few  com¬ 
plaints  I  have  with  Sybase  is 
the  lack  of  performance  moni¬ 


toring  tools  for  the  database,” 
said  Michael  Heaney,  database 
manager  at  The  Institute  for 
Genomic  Research  in 
Rockville,  Md.  “There  are 
some  expensive  third-party 
tools  out  to  do  some  of  this,  but 
I  think  this  should  be  a  core 
part  of  the  database.” 

The  deal  will  provide  Savant 
with  exclusive,  18-month  ac¬ 
cess  to  Sybase  programming 
interfaces. 

With  such  access,  Savant  can 
tailor  its  management  features 
to  the  database. 

“In  general,  you  want  to 
make  the  life  of  the  database 
administrator  as  easy  as  possi¬ 


ble,”  said  Michael  Schiff,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Current  Analysis  Inc. 
in  Sterling,  Va.  “Any  step  that 
Sybase  takes  to  do  that  would 
improve  their  chances”  of  be¬ 
ing  used  by  ERP  and  other 
software  system  vendors, 
Schiff  added. 

The  Savant  capabilities  will 
give  database  administrators 
an  administration  facility  with¬ 
in  a  management  console  so 
they  can  check  on  a  database’s 
status  and  drill  down  into  spe¬ 
cific  details  about  any  trouble 
spots. 

“This  will  be  a  significant 
improvement  in  the  types  of 
monitoring”  database  adminis¬ 
trators  can  do,  said  Jim  Griffin, 
marketing  director  of  Sybase’s 
enterprise  solutions  division. 
“Savant’s  really  good  at  provid¬ 
ing  a  visual  representation  of 
performance,”  he  added. I 


SAP,  ERP  Rivals  Will  Add  Simpler  Interfaces 

Upgrades  target  biggest  sore  spot  for  users 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

The  ease-of-use  bug  is  biting 
ERP  vendors  big-time. 

SAP  AG,  Oracle  Corp.  and 
PeopleSoft  Inc.  last  week  all 
said  their  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  applications 
will  be  upgraded 
later  this  year 
with  new  user 
interfaces  meant 
to  make  the 
packages  less 
gray  and  forbid¬ 
ding  to  users. 

Now,  ERP 
software  often 
forces  users  to 
click  through 
multiple  screens 
to  enter  orders 
and  run  other 
business  trans¬ 
actions.  And 
that  becomes  a 
bigger  sore  spot 
as  ERP  systems 
are  opened  up  to  more  and 
more  employees. 

For  example,  New  York- 
based  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 
Co.  had  to  customize  the  user 
interface  that  comes  with  SAP 
R/3  to  make  it  less  complicated 
for  the  many  workers  who  use 
the  software  to  order  supplies. 

More  than  5,000  users  log  in 
to  the  consumer  products 


company’s  R/3  system  daily, 
said  Frank  Ragany,  director  of 
an  accounting  team  at  Bristol- 
Myers. 

He  said  he  hopes  the  friend¬ 
lier  user  interface  SAP 
promised  will  “be  better  able 
to  meet  our  needs.” 

SAP  last  week 
offered  a  first 
peek  at  the  new 
R/3  at  its  software 
lab  here.  Due  for 
limited  shipments 
in  July,  the  R/3  4.6 
upgrade  includes 
a  more  colorful 
look,  menus  tai¬ 
lored  for  a  variety 
of  different  jobs 
and  a  first  step 
toward  streamlin¬ 
ing  the  number  of 
screens  users 
have  to  contend 
with. 

The  German 
vendor’s  top  ri¬ 
vals  are  also  in  redesign  mode. 
Oracle  said  a  combined  release 
of  its  ERP  and  front-office  soft¬ 
ware  due  out  by  year’s  end  will 
have  a  simplified  user  interface 
(see  story  at  right). 

And  PeopleSoft  has  decided 
to  tie  a  new  user  interface 
modeled  after  Internet  portals 
to  its  full  ERP  suite  as  an  alter¬ 
native  to  the  current  Windows 


screens.  That  interface,  also 
scheduled  to  be  ready  late  this 
year,  was  originally  meant  only 
for  an  upcoming  series  of  self- 
service  intranet  applications. 

SAP’s  redesign  has  been  in 
the  works  for  nine  months.  Us¬ 
ability  and  design  specialists 
were  brought  in,  and  R/3  de¬ 
velopers  sought  input  from 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

Oracle  Corp.  is  embarking  on  a 
three-pronged  strategy  to  raise 
the  profile  of  its  new  front- 
office  software  for  sales,  mar¬ 
keting  and  customer  service. 

In  the  next  couple  of  weeks, 
Oracle  will  detail  plans  to 
make  those  applications  avail¬ 
able  to  users  of  SAP  AG’s  R/3 
enterprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  system.  The  front-office 
line  currently  works  only  with 
Oracle’s  own  ERP  suite. 

R/3  support  will  be  followed 
next  month  by  the  release  of  an 
Oracle  Front  Office  3i  upgrade 
tied  to  the  Oracle8i  database, 
said  Mark  Jarvis,  the  vendor’s 
senior  vice  president  of  world¬ 
wide  marketing. 

And  at  its  application  user 
group’s  spring  conference  in 


end  users  at  Bristol-Myers  and 
about  1,000  other  customers. 

Ease  of  use  is  also  a  priority 
for  Petrozuata  CA,  an  oil  com¬ 
pany  in  Puerto  La  Cruz, 
Venezuela,  that  later  this  year 
plans  to  double  its  R/3  installa¬ 
tion  to  more  than  600  users. 

Training  users  can  be  “very 
hard”  now,  but  R/3  4.6’s  frame- 
based  screen  design  looks  easi¬ 
er  to  grasp,  said  Marisela  Cas¬ 
tro  de  Ciffoni,  an  SAP  support 
specialist  at  Petrozuata.  I 


San  Diego,  also  next  month, 
Oracle  plans  to  demonstrate  a 
unified  ERP  and  front-office 
package  that’s  due  late  this 
year.  The  products  will  still  be 
priced  individually,  but  their 
different  user  interfaces  will  be 
replaced  by  a  single,  standard 
appearance,  Jarvis  said. 

SAP  is  also  developing  front- 
office  applications,  starting 
with  sales  force  automation 
software  set  for  release  by 
midyear.  Analysts  said  it’s  un¬ 
certain  if  many  R/3  users  will 
buy  Oracle’s  front-office  appli¬ 
cations.  But  Oracle’s  support 
for  R/3  shows  that  it  has  “real 
products  and  [that]  SAP  is  still 
starting  out  in  this  market,” 
said  Josh  Greenbaum,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Enterprise  Applications 
Consulting  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  I 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


SAP  Gets 
Friendly 

What  will  R/3  4.6  have?  Mul¬ 
tiple  screen  colors,  80  to  120  job- 
specific  menu  structures  and 
simplified  workflow  for  about  50 
key  transactions 

When  will  it  be  available?  July 
for  shipment  to  a  group  of  early 
users,  with  general  release 
expected  in  September 

What  about  existing  releas¬ 
es?  They  won't  be  retrofitted  with 
the  new  user  interface  but  will  be 
able  to  share  data  with  R/3  4.6 


Oracle’s  Front  Office 
Upgrade  to  Support  R/3 


Mow  more  than  ever,  you  need  the 

most  advanced  and  powerful  network 
management  software  you  can  find. 
That’s  why  so  many  network  managers 
today  are  switching  to  Network/T™  Pro. 

Because  it  gives  you  total  control — exactly 
what  you  need  to  deliver  the  quality  of  service 
your  users  have  all  been  demanding. 

Not  only  can  you  identify  the  impact  net¬ 
work  problems  have  on  your  business,  you  can 
resolve  them  before  users  are  ever  affected. 
Network/T  Pro  optimizes  performance,  provides 
enhanced  manageability,  and  dramatically 
reduces  downtime. 

It  also  provides  substantially  more  func¬ 
tionality  than  any  other  network  management 
solution.  Whether  it’s  ATM,  Frame  Relay  or 
Switch,  TCP/IP  or  IPX,  DECNet  or  SNA, 
Network/TPro  gives  you  a  consistent  way 
to  manage  your  entire  network,  across  any 
platform,  protocol,  or  network  operating  system. 
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Network/f  Pro  views  your  entire  network  from  a  business 
perspective. 


And  with  its  centralized, 
policy-based  approach, 
aligning  network  management 
to  business  objectives  has 
finally  become  a  reality. 

Best  of  all,  Network  IT 
Pro  is  part  of  CA's  family 
of  acclaimed  management 
products  built  on  a  common 


framework.  So,  as  your  role  evolves  to  encompass  other  enterprise  require¬ 
ments,  you  can  incrementally  implement  additional 

solutions  in  an  integrated  fashion.  Just  what 
you  would  expect  from  the  industry  leader  in 
network  and  systems  management. 

To  change  your  network  management 
point  of  view,  visit  our  website  at 
www.cai.com/ads/networkitpro  or 
call  1-877-2  GO  FOR  IT. 
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Software  superior  by  design. 
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NEWS 


GOVERNMENT  SEEKS  DATA  ON 
INDUSTRY  CYBERATTACKS 


Protections  may  weaken  firms’  reluctance 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINSTON 

IF  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  wants  businesses 
to  provide  it  with  sensi¬ 
tive  data  about  cyber¬ 
attack  incidents,  it  needs 
to  establish  a  “trusted  environ¬ 
ment,”  urged  retired  Air  Force 
Gen.  Robert  Marsh,  former 
chairman  of  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Critical  Infra¬ 


structure  Protection,  at  a  U.S. 
Senate  subcommittee  hearing 
here  last  week. 

Companies  should  be  able  to 
share  information  with  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  without  fear¬ 
ing  “damage  to  their  reputa¬ 
tion”  or  “some  regulatory 
backlash,”  Marsh  said.  Compa¬ 
nies  generally  have  been  reluc¬ 
tant  to  report  cyberattacks  be¬ 
cause  of  fears  of  bad  publicity. 


But  federal  agencies  say  they 
need  incident  information  to 
build  databases  and  are  look¬ 
ing  for  ways  to  protect  compa¬ 
nies  that  share  such  sensitive 
information. 

Marsh  and  Arthur  L.  Money, 
CIO  at  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  told  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on 
Emerging  Threats  and  Capa¬ 
bilities  that  businesses  may 
need  incentives  such  as  tax 
credits  to  improve  security  and 
legal  changes  to  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  share  information. 

William  Randle,  executive 
vice  president  at  Huntington 
National  Bank  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  said  he  believes  that  pri¬ 
vate  businesses  should  lead  the 
effort  to  improve  security.  But 
government  can  also  play  a 
critical  role. 

For  instance,  the  banking 
industry,  working  through  the 
Banking  Industry  Technology 
Secretariat  in  Washington,  is 
creating  a  laboratory  to  test, 
and  ultimately  certify,  software 
used  in  electronic  commerce. 
The  government  can  help  by 


Feds  Ponder  Threat  of  Info  Terrorism 

Protecting  the  nation  against  “infowar”  may  require  incentives  and  new 
laws  to  induce  businesses  to  improve  their  security,  a  U.S.  Senate  subcom¬ 
mittee  was  told  last  week. 

“Infowar”  was  the  term  used  to  describe  an  organized  attack  by  a  terror¬ 
ist  group  or  nation  against  vital  information  infrastructures  such  as  utilities 
and  finance. 

Experts  say  the  risks  are  increasing.  “Terrorists  may  have  been  slow  to 
pick  up  on  the  potential  of  infowar  thus  far,  but  we  can't  risk  them  never 
making  the  connection,"  said  Adam  Cobb,  an  Australian  parliamentary 
fellow  and  infowar  expert  in  Canberra,  Australia. 

The  subcommittee’s  chairman,  Sen.  Pat  Roberts  (R-Kan.),  said  he 
believes  an  attack  of  some  kind  is  possible.  “It  isn't  a  matter  of  ‘if  -  it’s  a 
matter  of  ‘when,’  ”  he  said.  -  Patrick  Thibodeau 


his  company.  Keast  said  there’s 
incredible  value”  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  raising  awareness  of 
cyberthreats.  “It  gets  people’s 
attention,  and  that’s  good,”  he 
said. 


PG&E’s  JOHN  KEAST  says  the  government’s 
concern  “gets  people’s  attention,  and  that’s  good 


providing  information  on  cy¬ 
berthreats  and  funding  re¬ 
search  and  development  — 
“which  I  think  is  extraordi¬ 
narily  important,”  Randle  said. 

John  Keast,  CIO  at  PG&E 
Corp.,  said  he  doesn’t  believe 
incentives  will  matter  to  most 
businesses;  security  of  both 
computer  networks  and  physi¬ 
cal  facilities  “is  a  way  of  life”  at 


Terrell  Jones, 
CIO  at  travel- 
reservations 
company  Sabre 
Group  Inc.  in 
Dallas,  said  one 
thing  the  gov¬ 
ernment  can  do 
is  “take  a  unified 
approach  to  how 
citizens  could 
deal  securely 
with  the  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Provincial  au¬ 
thorities  in  On¬ 
tario  are  issuing 
digital  certifi¬ 
cates  to  citizens 
for  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  the 
‘This  could  go  a 
long  way  to  help  commercial 
enterprises  as  well  [because] 
once  the  consumer  had  the 
certificate  . . .  both  would  be 
secure,”  Jones  said.  I 


government. 


MOREONLINE 


For  links  to  resources,  papers  and  articles 
on  information  warfare,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


Open  Group  API  Will  Simplify  Access  Policy 


Will  allow  consistent 
managing  of  policies 

BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 
AND  MATT  HAMBLEN 

Information  technology  man¬ 
agers  struggling  to  consistent¬ 
ly  apply  access  permission  and 
other  security  policies  across 
complex  enterprises  could 
find  real  relief  in  an  upcoming 
move  by  an  industry  standards 
body. 

By  fall,  the  Open  Group  in 
Reading,  England,  will  release 
the  Authorization  Service  API 
(application  programming  in¬ 
terface),  which  will  provide 
developers  with  a  consistent 
way  to  program  the  security 
rules  that  govern  which  users 
have  access  to  what  data. 

A  first  draft  of  the  specifica¬ 
tion  was  scheduled  to  be  re¬ 
leased  last  week,  said  Ronald 
Williams,  technical  specialist 
for  security  management  and 
user  administration  at  Kaiser 


Foundation  Health  Plan  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.  Williams  is  a 
member  of  the  Open  Group 
workgroup  creating  the  API. 

“It  is  just  a  means  by  which 
you  can  apply  policy  consis¬ 
tently  across  multiple  plat¬ 
forms,”  Williams  said.  “Almost 
anything  would  be  better  than 
what  we  have  today.” 

Kaiser  faces  the  huge  chal¬ 
lenge  of  managing  access  rules 
for  more  than  100,000  people, 
including  doctors  and  nurses 
in  19  states  who  routinely  use 
sensitive  medical  information, 
Williams  said.  The  company 
uses  several  platforms,  ranging 
from  mainframes  and  several 
Unix  variants,  to  older  VAX/ 
VMS  systems  and  Windows. 
The  most  efficient  way  to  han¬ 
dle  access  privileges  would  be 
to  automate  them  in  applica¬ 
tions,  Williams  said,  but  the 
tremendously  heterogeneous 
nature  of  the  enterprise  re¬ 
quires  manual  methods  such 
as  auditing. 


Abner  Germanow,  an  analyst 
at  International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  said  the 
problem  also  creates  head¬ 
aches  for  end  users.  “If  you  are 
a  user  accessing  data  in  any  ap¬ 
plication,  you  might  have  to 
type  in  a  password  each  time,” 


BY  STACY  COLLETT 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co.  is  adding  a 
marketing  weapon  to  its 
Levis.com  and  Dockers.com 
online  shopping  sites.  Execu¬ 
tives  are  banking  on  fledgling 
merchandising  software  to 
help  the  jeans  maker  keep  up 
with  finicky  fashion  tastes. 

Levi  is  the  flagship  customer 
for  San  Mateo,  Calif.-based 
Blue  Martini  Software  Inc.’s 
electronic-merchandising  sys¬ 
tem.  The  system  will  manage 
Levi’s  product  data  catalogs, 
which  hold  7,000  stock-keep- 


he  noted.  By  relieving  end 
users  of  that  burden,  Ger¬ 
manow  added,  administrators 
and  developers  can  also  help 
other  IT  colleagues. 

Security  policies  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  complicated  for 
many  IT  shops,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  the  Internet  brings  more 
people  to  the  gates  of  an  enter¬ 
prise,  but  also  because  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  involves  pro- 


ing  units  —  each  with  50  to  100 
pieces  of  information,  univer¬ 
sal  product  code  numbers  and 
pricing  information.  “This  will 
allow  us  to  really  watch  what’s 
selling  quickly  and  to  get  more 
sophisticated  in  targeting  con¬ 
sumers,”  said  Bob  Knowles,  di¬ 
rector  of  U.S.  electronic-com¬ 
merce  at  San  Francisco-based 
Levi  Strauss. 

Described  as  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  electronic-commerce 
server  products  and  transac¬ 
tion  and  retail  automation  soft¬ 
ware,  the  electronic-merchan- 


viding  business  partners  ac¬ 
cess  to  data,  said  Ian  Robinson, 
director  of  the  Open  Group’s 
security  and  electronic-com¬ 
merce  program.  One  of  the 
goals  of  API  is  to  provide  users 
with  a  way  to  specify  policies 
that  can  change  or  be  invoked 
based  on  the  situation.  For  in¬ 
stance,  policies  could  limit  cer¬ 
tain  users’  access  at  specific 
hours  of  the  day,  he  said.  I 


dising  system  integrates  a 
commerce  server  with  features 
for  merchandising,  targeted 
selling  and  tailored  services. 
Five  modules  offer  merchan¬ 
dise  management,  customer 
management,  micro  marketing 
and  WebStore  Operations, 
which  provides  tax,  payment, 
security,  shopping  list  and  cat¬ 
alog  operations. 

Levi  plans  to  have  the  elec¬ 
tronic-merchandise  system 
operational  by  summer.  Prices 
for  the  full  suite  start  at 
$500,000,  Blue  Martini  said.  • 


Levi  Taps  Merchandising  App  to  Track  Trends 


“At  Sony,  we  installed 

at 

I  developed  reports  myself  and 
put  them  on  the  Web  by 


How  does  Sony  Electronics  put  so 
many  great  products  in  the  hands  of 
consumers?  They  useWebFOCUS 
to  put  up-to-the-minute  inventory 
data  in  the  hands  of  their  managers. 

WebFOCUS  is  a  powerful  Web 
reporting  and  analysis  system  that 
can  access  any  database  and  platform, 
so  it  was  easy  to  consolidate  data. 
And  it’s  so  productive  developers 
were  able  to  put  new  reports  on 
their  intranet  in  minutes. 

Gary  Fischer,  DataWarehousing 
Manager  at  Sony  Electronics  says,  “It 
gives  everyone  from  senior  executives 
to  operational  staff  the  answers  they 
need  when  they  need  them.” 

Now  that’s  remote  control. 

www.ibi.com/scw 


800-969-INFO.  In  Canada  call  (416)  364-2760.  E-mail:  info@ibi.com 
WebFOCUS  is  a  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.  New  York,  NY 
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Microsoft  to  Revise 
Windows  98 

Microsoft  Corp.  last  week  confirmed 
that  it  will  release  an  interim  version 
of  Windows  98  later  this  year.  En¬ 
hancements  in  Windows  98,  Second 
Edition,  will  include  a  preinstalled 
Internet  Explorer  5.0;  Internet  con¬ 
nection-sharing  technology  that  lets 
home  users  connect  multiple 
devices  to  the  Internet  via  a  single 
PC,  and  simplified  installation  and 
registration. 


Deep-Discount 
Traders  Hike  Fees 

Several  deep-discount  online  stock¬ 
trading  firms,  including  Suretrade 
Inc.  in  Lincoln,  R.I.,  have  started 
increasing  prices  for  portions  of 
their  trading  services  in  the  past 
few  months  following  earlier  moves 
by  midprice  companies  like  ETrade 
Group  Inc.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Ana¬ 
lysts  said  deep-discount  brokerages 
are  realizing  that  low  prices  are  no 
longer  the  lone  attraction  for 
customers. 


Canadian  Stock 
Markets  to  Merge 

Leaders  from  Canada’s  four  largest 
stock  exchanges  announced  plans 
for  the  Vancouver  Stock  Exchange 
to  merge  with  the  Alberta  Stock 
Exchange  and  an  electronic  market, 
called  the  Canadian  Dealer  Net¬ 
work,  run  by  the  Toronto  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  The  scheme  would  create  a 
pan-Canadian  “junior  exchange”  for 
small  firms  and  start-ups. 


Short  Takes 

FOSTER  BANK  OF  CHICAGO,  a 
S200  million  commercial  commu¬ 
nity  bank,  has  selected  ELECTRON¬ 
IC  OATA  SYSTEMS  CORP.  to 
provide  its  financial  IT  services. . . . 
MICROSOFT  CORP.  chief  tech¬ 
nology  officer  Nathan  Myhrvold  is 
denying  recently  published  reports 
that  he  will  be  leaving  his  post,  a 
company  spokesman  said.  . . . 
COMPAQ  COMPUTER  CORP.  this 
week  will  announce  enhancements 
to  its  ActiveAnswers  Web  site  to 
help  users  and  its  channel  partners 
implement  enterprise  applications. 
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COMPAQ  EXPANDING  NET 

SERVICES,  PRODUCTS 


Pfeiffer  goal:  E-commerce  slate  to  rival  IBM 


BY  ROB  GUTH 

TOKYO 

HE  head  of  Com¬ 
paq  Computer 
Corp.  said  his 
company  is  begin¬ 
ning  the  next 
phase  of  its  life,  one  in  which  a 
growing  percentage  of  its  rev¬ 
enue  will  come  from  Internet- 
related  services. 

“A  major  portion  of  our  rev¬ 
enues  comes  from  services, 
and  that  will  grow  as  a  percent 
of  the  overall  share  of  Com¬ 
paq,”  said  Eckhard  Pfeiffer, 
Compaq  president  and  CEO,  in 
a  speech  here  last  week. 
Compaq,  which  built  its  busi¬ 
ness  selling  PCs  and  servers,  is 
in  the  throes  of  expanding  its 
offerings  to  better  compete 
with  more  fully  integrated 
computer  vendors  such  as 
IBM.  Compaq’s  recent  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  Tandem  Computers 
Inc.  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  were  made  with  the  aim 
of  strengthening  its  high-end 
server,  services  and  systems 
integration  businesses. 

With  the  acquisitions,  Com¬ 
paq  now  has  27,000  field  engi¬ 
neers  worldwide,  a  force  that 
can  be  used  to  offer  services  as 
well  as  hardware  to  customers, 
Pfeiffer  said.  “We  have  trans¬ 
formed  the  company  from  a 
PC  company  to  a  global  IT 
leader,”  said  Pfeiffer,  who  pre¬ 
dicted  Compaq  would  top  $50 
billion  in  revenue  next  year. 
Compaq  in  its  latest  fiscal 
quarter  reported  net  income  of 
$758  million  on  revenue  of 
$10.9  billion. 


Pfeiffer  said  that  18%  of 
Compaq’s  revenue  last  year 
came  from  services,  and  PC 
products  (PC  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  services)  contributed 
34%.  By  contrast,  IBM,  a  recog¬ 
nized  leader  in  computer  ser¬ 
vices,  garners  more  than  30% 
of  its  revenue  from  services. 


Pentium  III  Xeon 
handles  high-end 
corporate  apps 


BY  STACY  COLLETT 

NEW  YORK 

Intel  Corp.  is  showing  positive 
signs  that  its  processors  can 
hold  their  own  against  high- 
end,  RISC-based  systems  in 
the  corporate  server  and  work¬ 
station  markets. 

Xeon  processors  quickly 
have  ascended  from  11,000 
transactions/min.  with  Pen¬ 
tium  II  Xeons  nine  months  ago 
to  more  than  24,000  transac¬ 
tions/min.  with  Pentium  III 
Xeons  today,  while  cutting  the 
cost  per  transaction  by  25%, 
said  fohn  Miner,  an  Intel  vice 
president  for  servers. 

In  recent  tests  of  four-way 
servers  by  the  Transaction 
Processing  Performance  Coun¬ 
cil,  an  independent,  nonprofit 
testing  group  in  San  lose, 
Calif.,  a  RISC-based,  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Inc.  Enterprise  450 


“Compaq  is  as  serious  as  a 
heart  attack  when  it  comes  to 
things  Internet-  and  e-com- 
merce-related,”  said  Terry 
Shannon,  editor  of  “Shannon 
Knows  Compaq.” 

A  key  part  of  Compaq’s  plan 
to  grow  its  services  side  is  to 
focus  on  Internet-related  ser¬ 
vices  and  businesses,  Pfeiffer 
said.  Other  initiatives  include 
the  following: 


server  performed  17,674  trans¬ 
actions/min.  and  a  comparable 
Pentium  III  Xeon-based  Unisys 
Corp.  Aquanta  ES5045  server 
performed  24,328  transactions/ 
min. 

“At  this  rate,  they’re  handling 
most  of  the  major  transactions 
[enterprise]  customers  need  to 
address  at  the  hardware  level,” 
said  lames  Gruener,  an  analyst 
at  Aberdeen  Group  Inc.  in 
Boston. 


Intel  formally  unveiled  the 
new  Xeon  here  last  week,  and 
its  speed  is  making  Windows 
NT  servers  more  attractive.  “In 
the  20,000  [transactions/min.] 
range,  multiuser  NT  servers 
not  only  can  do  more  in  terms 
of  client/server  applications, 
but  can  hook  up  thin  clients  or 
older  PCs  to  applications  that 
are  housed  on  centralized  NT 
computers,”  said  foe  Clabby, 
another  Aberdeen  analyst. 

The  Pentium  III  Xeon  family 
initially  offers  a  speed  of  500 
MHz,  with  three  options  for 
cache  size  —  512K  bytes,  1M 
byte  and  2M  bytes  —  for  two-, 
four-  and  eight-way  servers 
and  workstations.  A  550-MHz 
processor  with  a  512K-byte 
cache  for  two-way  workstations 
and  servers  is  expected  to  ship 


■  Strengthening  its  services  of¬ 
ferings  to  companies  setting 
up  electronic-commerce  sites. 

■  Integrating  Web  properties, 
including  Shopping.com  Inc., 
into  its  Altavista.com  unit  and 
taking  the  spin-off  public.  I 


Guth  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  Tokyo.  Computer- 
world’s  Jaikumar  Vijayan  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  report. 


next  month.  A  550-MHz  ver¬ 
sion  that  offers  a  bigger  cache 
and  supports  four-  and  eight¬ 
way  multiprocessing  is  due  in 
this  year’s  third  quarter. 

Pentium  III  Xeon  four-way 
servers  have  captured  the  at¬ 
tention  of  firms  that  run  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  sites,  com¬ 
plex  databases  and  company¬ 
wide  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  applications. 

For  example,  Drexel  Univer¬ 


sity  is  using  a  server  with  a 
500-MHz  Pentium  III  Xeon 
four-way  processor  and  2M 
bytes  of  cache  to  run  Windows 
NT  for  streaming  video,  Web- 
usage  analysis  and  other  Web 
support  functions. 

“We  found  it  to  be  60  times 
faster  than  the  233-MHz  Pen¬ 
tium  II-based  server  we  were 
using  previously,”  said  Ken¬ 
neth  Blackney,  director  of  core 
technology  infrastructure  at 
the  Philadelphia  university. 

Observers  said  eight-way 
servers  will  further  cut  into  the 
traditional  RISC  space  because 
Fibre  Channel  storage,  high¬ 
speed  interconnect  technolo¬ 
gies  and  clustering  middle¬ 
ware  will  become  available  for 
mainstream  users  when  Win¬ 
dows  2000  ships.  I 


Corrections 

A  March  15  Business  section  story 
[“Federal  Agencies  Opt  for  Manual 
Fixes,”  page  50]  incorrectly  stated 
the  vendor  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  renovate  its  Cobol 
code  for  year  2000-readiness.  The 
vendor  is  Data  Integrity  Inc.  in 
Waltham,  Mass. 

A  March  15  News  story  [“SAP  Ser¬ 


vice  Culls  ERP  Payoff  Data,"  page  1] 
misstated  the  title  of  Michael  Cro- 
mar.  He  is  managing  director  of 
6ATX  Capital  Corp.'s  Technology 
Services  unit. 

A  March  1  News  story  [“Intel 
Promises  Faster.  Cheaper,  Simpler 
PCs,”  page  4]  mischaracterized  the 
clock  speed  reached  in  a  processor 
technology  demonstration  by  Intel 
Corp.  The  processor  speed 
exceeded  1  GHz. 


Intel  Ratchets  Up  Chip  for  4-Way  Servers 


Intel-Based  Servers  Take  on  the  Enterprise 

Intel’s  market  share  for  the  following  server  levels: 


1  SERVER  LEVEL 

1998 

2002* 

Entry-level  servers  (less  than  $3,000) 

100% 

100% 

Midrange  servers  ($10,000  to  $25,000) 

80% 

98% 

High-end  servers  ($100,000  and  up) 

10% 

55% 

*  PROJECTED 

SOURCE;  QUARTERLY  SERVER  TRACKER  Q3  1998  AND  SERVER  HARDWARE  MARKET  FORECAST. 
OCTOBER  1998.  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP..  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 
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Privacy  Activists  Push  Congress  to  Ease  Encryption  Limits 


BY  ANN  HARRISON 

With  the  long-stalled  Security 
and  Freedom  Through  Encryp¬ 
tion  (SAFE)  Act  inching  for¬ 
ward  through  House  subcom¬ 
mittees,  Washington  privacy 
activists  are  looking  to  increase 
privacy  protection  through 
government  initiatives. 

The  SAFE  Act,  which  seeks 
to  lift  export  restrictions  on 
U.S.-made  encryption  prod¬ 
ucts  of  more  than  56  bits,  is  be¬ 
ing  promoted  by  its  sponsors 
as  a  step  toward  ensuring  con¬ 
sumer  privacy. 

Rep.  Bob  Goodlatte  (R-Va.), 
who  reintroduced  the  act  after 
it  failed  last  year,  said  the  legis¬ 
lation  is  needed  to  keep  Ameri¬ 
cans  safe  from  online  preda¬ 
tors.  “Credit-card  numbers  can 
be  stolen,  personal  medical 
records  can  be  exposed,  and 
bank  deposits  can  be  rerouted, 
all  because  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  restrictive  encryption 
policy,”  he  said. 


tion  Act,  which  it  said  fails  to 
prevent  states  from  selling  or 
disclosing  personal  informa¬ 
tion  without  drivers’  consent. 


“We  have  a  partnership  of 
government  and  private  indus¬ 
try  to  collect  information,  and 
we  can’t  simply  allow  the  mar¬ 


ketplace  to  decide  what  priva¬ 
cy  rights  are,”  said  Barry  Stein- 
hardt,  associate  director  at  the 
ACLU. 


Privacy  activists  are  also 
monitoring  a  request  by  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Janet  Reno  that  the 
National  Commission  on  the 
Future  of  DNA  Evidence  study 
the  legality  of  taking  DNA  sam¬ 
ples  from  all  persons  arrested.  I 


Medical  Records  Top  Agenda 

Securing  health  care  records 
has  moved  to  the  top  of  the  pri¬ 
vacy  agenda.  Sens.  Patrick  Lea¬ 
hy  (D-Vt.)  and  Edward  Ken¬ 
nedy  (D-Mass.)  and  Rep.  Ed¬ 
ward  Markey  (D-Mass.)  intro¬ 
duced  legislation  this  month  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  on 
medical  records  privacy. 

The  legislation  would  re¬ 
quire  informed  consent  before 
a  patient’s  records  are  dis¬ 
closed  to  third  parties  and 
would  force  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  consult  a  judge  be¬ 
fore  accessing  medical  records 
to  investigate  a  crime.  The 
American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  (ACLU)  is  seeking  a 
provision  in  the  bill  to  notify 
consumers  when  health  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  disclosed 
without  consent. 

The  ACLU  has  also  joined  a 
coalition  of  organizations  ask¬ 
ing  Congress  to  hold  public 
hearings  on  the  misuse  of  fed¬ 
eral  databases.  The  request 
was  prompted  by  disclosures 
that  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Secret  Service  hired 
Image  Data  LLC  in  Nashua, 
N.H.,  to  build  a  national  data¬ 
base  of  driver’s  license  photos. 

The  ACLU  is  calling  on  Con¬ 
gress  to  close  loopholes  in  the 
1994  Driver’s  Privacy  Protec- 

MOREONLINE 


Y2K  TESTING  MADE  EASY...FDRCLONE  provides  a  fast,  easy-to-use  facility  to  "clone"  data  to 
another  MVS  system,  either  an  LPAR  or  a  separate  system.  Its  input  is  your  normal  FDR  backups. 
You  can  clone  all  disk  volumes  in  a  data  center,  selected  disk  volumes  or  selected  data  sets. 

Dynamically  restore  CLONEd  data  sets  as  they  are  needed  from  regular  FDR  volume  backups. 

Only  data  sets  which  are  actually  needed  by  batch  jobs  or  TSO  users  will  be  restored,  so  the  total 
size  of  the  restored  data  may  be  much  less  than  the  total  in  use  on  your  production  system. 

FDRCLONE  does  not  require  any  changes  to  batch  JCL  or  TSO  procedures.  When  a  job  or  user  ref¬ 
erences  a  CLONEd  data  set  which  has  not  yet  been  restored,  the  restore  is  automatically  invoked. 

On  a  Y2K  test  system  or  other  test  systems  which  use  copies  of  production  data,  FDRCLONE  will: 
0  Simplify  the  creation  of  the  test  data. 

0  Allow  testing  to  begin  almost  immediately. 

O  Reduce  the  amount  of  disk  space  devoted  to  the  test  system. 

O  To  reset  the  test  system,  just  reinitialize  all  the  clone  volumes  and  clone  the  data  sets  from 
the  same  backups  as  before,  giving  you  the  same  testing  environment  used  previously. 

FDRCLONE ”  for  Y2K  or  Disaster  Recovery  is  a  new,  separately-licensed  enhancement  to  FDR. 

Available  for  all  IBM  MVS/ESA  &  05/390  systems. 
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For  privacy  resources,  visit  our  Web  site. 
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BETTER  BUSINESS 
ONLINE?  MAYBE 

Bureau  to  report  privacy  offenders;  activists  skeptical 


BY  ANN  HARRISON 

N  an  effort  to  demonstrate  in¬ 
dustry  self-regulation,  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  Online  last 
week  announced  a  privacy  seal 
that  companies  can  place  on  their 
Web  sites  to  show  they’re  voluntarily 
following  the  bureau’s  priva¬ 
cy  guidelines.  But  watchdogs 
charge  that  the  initiative  — 
like  another  one  before  it  — 
lacks  teeth. 

Web  sites  posting  the 
BBBOnline  seal  wrill  agree  to 
disclose  what  information  a 
Web  site  collects  from  visi¬ 
tors  —  like  installing  cookies 
or  data  that  displays  the  do¬ 
main  name  of  the  visitor  — 
and  to  explain  what  it  does 
with  that  data.  Also,  sites  that 
rent  out  their  customer  lists  to  third 
parties  must  give  consumers  a  chance 
to  remove  their  names  beforehand. 

Dell  Computer  Corp.  was  the  first  to 
place  a  seal  on  its  site  last  week,  and  350 
more  have  applied  for  one,  according  to 
BBBOnline.  A  similar  program  run  by 
Truste  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  is  3  years  old 
and  has  500  licensees,  including  Ameri¬ 
ca  Online  Inc.  and  Microsoft  Corp. 

Pricing  for  two  services  ranges  from 
a  few  hundred  to  a  few  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  depending  on  a  site’s  complexity, 
and  they  operate  slightly  differently. 

Truste  monitors  member  sites  and 
helps  companies  create  privacy  poli¬ 


cies,  said  Anne  Jennings,  marketing 
communications  manager  at  Truste. 
BBBOnline  will  conduct  surprise  audits 
on  licensees  and  publicly  identify  com¬ 
panies  that  don’t  comply,  as  well  as  re¬ 
port  them  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  for  legal  action,  said  Russ  Bod- 
off,  CEO  of  BBBOnline. 

Before  granting  a  seal, 
BBBOnline  will  evaluate 
how  Web  site  operators  se¬ 
cure  the  data  on  their 
servers  and  how  informa¬ 
tion  is  moved  within  the 
company,  he  said. 

Privacy  groups  are  skepti¬ 
cal  whether  groups  like 
Truste  and  BBBOnline  can 
hold  companies  accountable 
for  their  actions,  especially 
because  they’re  bankrolled 
by  major  technology  companies. 

But  Kate  Delhagen,  an  analyst  at  For¬ 
rester  Research  Inc.  in  Boston,  said  the 
entrance  of  BBBOnline  may  help  widen 
acceptance  of  privacy  seals  among 
smaller  electronic-commerce  operators. 
“The  [Better  Business  Bureau]  has  great 
local  penetration,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  local  retailers  shouldn’t  support 
this  cause  and  ease  consumers’  fears 
about  security,”  Delhagen  said. 

Jason  Catlett,  president  of  Junk- 
busters  Corp.,  a  Green  Brook,  N.J.-based 
privacy  watchdog  group,  said  that  as  a 
nonprofit  group,  BBBOnline  can’t  legal¬ 
ly  enforce  privacy  violations.  I 


CEO  RUSS  B0D0FF: 
BBBOnline  will 
report  firms  that  vio¬ 
late  privacy  rules 


If  data  were 


Microsoft  Issues  Two  Privacy 
Patches  for  Windows  98  Glitch 


data  is  ever  put  to  work.  Now! 

as  never  before.  And  enable; 

!  I 

are  the  tools  to  move  it  -  and] 


BY  ANN  HARRISON 

Microsoft  Corp.  last  week  posted  two 
software  patches  on  its  Web  site  that 
will  disable  identifying  numbers  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  Windows  98  software  regis¬ 
tration  process.  The  company  also  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  identifiers  could  be  em¬ 
bedded  within  Word  and  Excel  docu¬ 
ments  created  with  Office  97. 

The  first  patch  prevents  the  insertion 
of  the  identifier  number  in  all  new  Office 
documents;  the  second  removes  the 
number  from  previously  created  Office 
documents.  The  patches  are  available 
at  oJficeupdate.microsoft.com/nonIE4/ 
articles/privacynonie4.htm.  Ari  Schwartz, 
a  policy  analyst  at  the  Center  For  Democ¬ 
racy  and  Technology  in  Washington, 


said  release  of  the  patches  shows  that 
Microsoft  is  responsive  to  some  priva¬ 
cy  concerns  but  added  that  he  wants 
the  company  to  build  privacy  safe¬ 
guards  in  to  its  programs  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  issue  patches. 

“We  must  be  vigilant  to  get  them  to 
think  of  privacy  as  a  design  feature  as 
they  think  of  security  as  a  design  fea¬ 
ture,”  he  said. 

The  identifier  was  slammed  by  pri¬ 
vacy  activists,  who  said  it  could  be  used 
to  trace  authors  of  electronic  documents. 
Microsoft  said  it  never  linked  the  identi¬ 
fier  with  customer  lists  to  track  docu¬ 
ments  and  promised  that  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  release  of  Office  2000  won’t  insert 
unique  identifying  number  in  documents.  I 


IBM  systems.  For  free  easel 


Software  tools  for 
Business  Intelligence 
solutions 


New  Business  Intelligence  software  tools  can  help  you  consolidate  data  assets 
across  platforms  and  make  desktop  analysis  of  enterprise  data  routine. 


e-business 


IBM,  Visual  Warehouse,  DB2,  Intelligent  Miner, Visual  Age,  SecureWay,  the  e-business  logo  and  Solutions  fora  small  planet  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  Slates  and/or  other  countries.  Java,  Sun  and  Solaris  are  trademarks  ol  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and/or 
other  countries.  Microsoft,  Windows,  Windows  NT  and  SQL  Server  are  trademarks  ot  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and  or/other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  the  trademarks  or  service  marks  ol  others.  ©1999  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 


money,  you  might  manage  it  differently.  Only  a  fraction  of  business 

you  can  use  it  all.  New  Business  Intelligence  solutions  can  help  you  leverage  data  assets  across  your  company 
decision  makers  to  call  up  answers  at  will  instead  of  waiting  for  a  report.  The  data's  already  there.  And  now,  so 

use  it  -  on  platforms  as  diverse  as  Windows  NT,®  Surf  Solaris®  and  all  _ _  __  

study  CDs,  demos  and  trial  code,  visit  us  at  www.s0itware.ibm.com/l3it  Solutions  for  a  small  planet™  ==  rrzr*  ”  = 


Visual  Warehouse  "  OLAP  edition  consolidates  data  from  Oracle,  Sybase,  SQL  Server  and  DB2 ®  systems  to  speed  decisions  at  any  scale. 
IBM  Intelligent  Miner™ pinpoints  hidden  relationships  in  haystacks  of  customer  data  to  produce  actionable  marketing  insights. 
Visual  Age  for  Java"  slashes  development  time  for  new  applications  because  existing  ones  don’t  have  to  be  rewritten  from  scratch. 
SecureWay'"  Host  Integration  Solution  combines  traditional  emulation  with  secure  access  to  all  your  Internet-based  data  resources. 
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UNCLE  SAM  SEEKS  FIX 
FOR  IT  LABOR  CRISIS 

Entry  salaries  noncompetitive;  feds  face  wave  of  IT  retirements 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

OVERNMENT 

CIOs  say  they 
face  a  potential 
IT  labor  crisis  if 
they  can’t  find 
ways  to  compete  with  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector,  particularly  in  hir¬ 
ing  entry-level  employees. 

The  hiring  problem  is  being 
exacerbated  by  a  statistical 
bubble  in  the  government’s 
information  technology  labor 
force:  As  many  as  half  of  the 
roughly  80,000  current  federal 
IT  workers  will  be  eligible  for 
retirement  by  2006,  said  Ira 
Hobbs,  deputy  CIO  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA).  Hobbs  is  leading  the 
training  and  recruitment  effort 
at  the  federal  CIO  Council. 

Retaining  and  recruiting  fed¬ 
eral  IT  workers  was  a  key  topic 
here  at  last  week’s  annual 
FOSE  conference  on  govern¬ 
ment  IT  issues. 

A  major  sticking  point  is 
salary.  The  best  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  offer  a  new  college 
graduate  with  a  computer-re¬ 
lated  degree  and  top  grades  is 
about  $35,000.  Most  starting 
wages  are  less  than  $30,000, 


Hobbs  said.  But  typical  indus¬ 
try  entry-level  IT  salaries  are 
$40,000  to  $50,000,  according 
to  a  recent  Computerworld 
salary  survey  of  807  IT  man¬ 
agers  and  execu¬ 
tives. 

The  govern¬ 
ment  is  having 
most  success  re¬ 
cruiting  private- 
sector  employees 
with  10  years  or 
more  of  experi¬ 
ence  for  midlevel 
IT  jobs.  Family- 
friendly  hours  and 
government  bene¬ 
fits  mean  a  lot  to 
older  workers, 
said  Frederick  Thompson,  who 
heads  the  training  and  recruit¬ 
ment  program  for  the  USDA. 
“Those  are  the  people  we  are 
attracting,”  he  said. 

The  average  salary  for  expe¬ 
rienced  federal  IT  workers  is 
$60,000,  vs.  anywhere  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000  plus 
bonuses  in  the  private  sector, 
according  to  the  Computer- 
world  salary  survey. 

Federal  officials  are  trying 
various  strategies  to  attract 
workers.  For  instance,  in  an  ex¬ 


periment  last  year,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  posted  job 
openings  for  20  senior-level  IT 
and  legal  positions  in  both 
newspapers  and  Web-based 
job  services.  The 
newspaper  ads 
drew  60  applicants, 
while  the  Web- 
based  ads  brought 
in  600  resumes,  said 
Linda  Wallace,  the 
IRS’s  webmaster. 

The  CIO  Council 
is  working  with 
universities,  includ¬ 
ing  many  in  the 
Washington  area,  to 
develop  federal- 
specific  IT  manage¬ 
ment  programs. 

Recruitment  and  training 
were  key  issues  at  FOSE,  but 
the  year  2000  remained  impor¬ 
tant.  The  focus  seemed  more 
on  year  2000  lessons  —  espe¬ 
cially  the  importance  of  good 
management,  said  Kathy 
Adams,  the  assistant  deputy  di¬ 
rector  for  systems  at  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  Fed¬ 
eral  IT  departments  that  were 
well  organized  and  managed 
had  an  easier  time  dealing  with 
year  2000,  she  said.  I 


SSA’S  KATHY  ADAMS 
says  good  manage¬ 
ment  is  key  to  year 
2000  success 


FTC/Intel  Settlement  Details 


What  was  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  vote  on  the  Intel 
settlement?  The  FTC  voted  3-0, 
with  one  member  absent,  to 
approve  the  settlement  and  made 
public  the  seven-page  agreement. 
The  settlement  still  faces  a  60-day 
public  comment  period  before 
becoming  official. 

How  does  the  settlement 
address  the  FTC’s  charges? 

The  FTC  filed  chaiges  in  June 
accusing  Intel  of  using  its  market 
power  to  maintain  dominance  over 
the  microprocessor  market  by 
denying  three  customers  (Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  and  Intergraph  Corp.) 
continued  access  to  technical  infor¬ 
mation  and  product  samples  need¬ 
ed  lor  developing  processors. 


The  settlement  would  prohibit 
Intel  from  withholding  technical 
information  or  refusing  to  sell 
microprocessors  to  a  customer 
involved  in  a  dispute  over  intellectu¬ 
al  property  unless  the  customer  is 
seeking  a  court  injunction  to  pre¬ 
vent  Intel  from  selling  the  products 
related  to  the  dispute. 

How  broad  are  the  implications 
of  the  settlement?  Not  very.  Ana¬ 
lysts  agree  the  settlement  affects 
only  Intel  and  its  OEM  customers.  It 
won’t  directly  affect  competition  or 
pricing  in  the  marketplace. 

Does  the  settlement  resolve 
whether  Intel  is  a  monopoly? 

No.  The  FTC  still  calls  Intel  a 
monopolist,  citing  its  80%  market 
share  for  general-purpose  micro¬ 


processors. 

But  Intel  lawyers  said  Intel  isn’t  a 
monopolist  because  it  doesn’t  con¬ 
trol  processor  pricing  or  exclude 
competition. 

Is  Intel  off  the  antitrust  hook 
then?  No.  Shortly  after  the  settle¬ 
ment  was  announced,  Motorola  Inc. 
sued  Intel  on  antitrust  grounds. 
Intergraph  has  vowed  to  continue  its 
suit  against  Intel,  and  the  FTC  is 
continuing  to  investigate  Intel  in 
other  antitrust  areas. 

So  who  won?  Because  the  settle¬ 
ment  is  so  limited,  analysts  say  Intel 
did. 

But  the  FTC  believes  it  won 
because  the  settlement  resolves  all 
the  charges  it  brought  last  year. 

-  Matt  Hamblen 


D.C.  Notes:  Y2K  Liability,  Tax  Credits 


WASHINGTON 

■  Federal  judges  are  opposing 
several  bills  limiting  year  2000  lia¬ 
bility  because  they  would  create 
more  work  for  them.  The  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States, 
headed  by  Supreme  Court  Chief 
Justice  William  J.  Rehnquist,  last 
week  said  that  plans  in  some  of 
the  bills  to  expand  federal 
jurisdiction  over  class- 
action,  year  2000-related 
lawsuits  “hold  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  overwhelming”  the 
courts.  Congress  is  considering 
year  2000  liability  measures. 


determine  who  gets  research  and 
development  tax  credits  for  soft¬ 
ware  development.  Joseph  Gut- 
tentag,  a  senior  adviser  at  the  U.S. 
Tax  Office,  said  the  rules  would 
replace  the  “subjective  test”  in 
determining  who  gets  the  credit 
with  a  plan  that  looks  at  “evolu¬ 
tionary”  advances.  The  rules  will 
be  finalized  this  year. 


CAPITAL 

WATCH 


■The  U.S.  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  last  week 
adopted  regulations  requiring 
long-distance  carriers  to  post  their 
rates  “in  an  easy-to-understand, 
clear  format."  The  FCC  is  recom¬ 
mending  that  carriers  post  the 
rates  on  a  Web  site. 


■The  federal  government  is  work¬ 
ing  on  regulations  that  would 


■Network  Solutions  Inc. 
in  Herndon,  Va.,  won  a 
short-term  victory  in  fed¬ 
eral  court  last  week,  to  keep  its 
monopoly  on  Internet  domain  reg¬ 
istrations.  A  U.S.  district  judge 
ruled  that  Network  Solutions  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  issue  the  domains  and 
thus  is  covered  by  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  antitrust  exemption. 
PGMedia  Inc.  in  New  York  had 
sued  to  overturn  Network  Solu¬ 
tions’  monopoly,  so  it  could  issue 
new  top-level  domain  names, 
including  .firm,  .rec  and  .store. 

-  Patrick  Thibodeau 


Feds’  Y2K  Costs  6o  to  $6.86 

80%  of  critical  systems  compliant  so  far 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

The  cost  of  making  federal 
government  systems  year 
2000-compliant  reached  $6.8 
billion  last  week,  an  increase  of 
nearly  $3  billion  from  an  esti¬ 
mate  made  one  year  ago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  estimates 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  Budget. 

In  a  report  issued  last  week, 
the  OMB  said  80%  of  all  fed¬ 
eral  mission-critical  systems 
were  year  2000-compliant  but 
that  the  progress  at  three  ma¬ 
jor  federal  agencies  was  “inad¬ 
equate.” 

Those  agencies  are  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

“If  this  is  the  best  positive 
spin,  there  is  cause  for  con¬ 
cern,”  said  Howard  Rubin,  a  re¬ 
search  fellow  at  Meta  Group 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.  The 
OMB  should  be  talking  about 
contingency  planning  at  this 
point,  he  said.  The  report  will 


add  more  fuel  to  the  congres¬ 
sional  criticism  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  year  2000  effort. 

Part  of  the  issue  stems  from 
the  OMB’s  March  31  deadline 
to  have  all  mission-critical  fed¬ 
eral  systems  year  2000-com¬ 
pliant.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  which  is  part 
of  the  Transportation  Depart¬ 
ment,  doesn’t  expect  to  be 
done  by  June  30.  But  the  OMB 
said  the  FAA  has  consistently 
met  the  deadlines  it  set  on  year 
2000. 

But  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  CIO  Gary 
Christoph,  whose  agency  is 
part  of  Health  and  Human  Ser¬ 
vices,  said  the  OMB  review 
doesn’t  get  at  the  actual  issues 
involved  with  the  project. 

His  agency  is  working  with 
40  contractors  to  repair  78 
medical  claims  systems  across 
the  country.  That’s  made  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  control  the  project, 
but  Christoph  said  he’s  also  set 
tough  standards  for  compli¬ 
ance  —  requiring  contractors 
to  run  end-to-end  tests  on  as 
many  as  35,000  test  claims.  I 


Are  you  ready  for  the  new  customer? 


Plan  accordingly.  There  are  two  critical  dynamics  to  understand  about  today’s  customer.  One,  nobody 

has  any  time.  Two,  they  expect  every  company  to  be  on  the  Web.  They  want  it  all 
online — product  information,  pricing,  support,  anything  that  will  save  them  time  and 
money.  Sure,  relationships  are  still  built  on  trust,  commitment  and  support.  But  for  this 
new  breed  of  empowered  customer,  this  e-customer,  they’re  based  on  the  Web. 

While  e-customers  present  endless  opportunity,  they  do  pose  some  challenges.  Managing 
relationships  with  customers,  prospects  and  partners  online  is  an  enterprise-wide  task. 
Systems  performance  and  scalability  needs  are  key.  In  short,  it’s  got  to  be  done  right. 
Shrink-wrapped  solutions  will  fall  short.  Experienced  partners  with  customizable 
products  and  old-fashioned  follow-through  will  succeed. 

This  is  where  Vantive  clicks  in.  A  leader  in  customer  interaction  software  since  1990, 
Vantive  extends  your  front-office  out  of  the  office.  And  onto  the  Web.  So  all  your  customer 
communications — phone,  fax  and  Web — can  work  together.  It’s  a  fully  scalable,  Web- 
powered  platform  using  reliable  and  proven  technology  that  can  handle  hundreds  or 
millions  of  customers.  E-customers  are  here  to  stay.  Vantive  is  how  you  manage  them. 


www.vantive.com 

1-800-VANTIVE 


the  e-customer  company 


BRIEFS 


Microsoft  Promotes 
Directory  Exchange 

Microsoft  Corp.  last  week  published 
the  specifications  for  a  Lightweight 
Directory  Access  Protocol-based 
control,  called  DirSync,  that  lets  dif¬ 
ferent  directories  such  as  Novell 
Inc.’s  Novell  Directory  Services  and 
Microsoft’s  upcoming  Active  Direc¬ 
tory  communicate  with  one  another. 


SAP,  Informix  to 
Port  R/3  to  Linux 

As  expected,  SAP  AG  and  Informix 
Corp.  have  announced  that  they  are 
working  together  to  provide  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  SAP’s  R/3  enterprise 
resource  planning  software  on  Red 
Hat  Software  Inc.'s  implementation 
of  Linux,  a  Unix  variant. 


J.  D.  Edwards  Looks 
To  Services  Industry 

J.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.  in  Denver  is 
looking  to  extend  supply-chain  con¬ 
cepts  and  management  capabilities 
to  services  industries  with  AIMx,  a 
new  data  model  and  software 
framework  that  helps  service  com¬ 
panies  manage  employees,  facilities 
and  customers. 


Online  Traders  Suffer 
Access  Delays  Again 

ETrade  Group  Inc.  in  Palo  Alto, 

Calif.,  and  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  in 
San  Francisco  ran  into  Web  site 
problems  last  Wednesday.  ETrade 
suffered  sporadic  outages  after  the 
market  opened;  Schwab’s  Web  site 
went  down  for  15  minutes  at  10  a.m. 
because  of  a  glitch  in  the  site’s  user 
log-on  software. 


Short  Takes 

SANTA  CRUZ  OPERATIONS  INC. 
last  week  started  shipping  its 
UnixWare  7  Data  Center  edition  for 
multiprocessor  PCs,  which  is 
geared  toward  high-end  enterprise 
users. . . .  LAWSON  SOFTWARE 
INC.  last  week  announced  manage¬ 
ment  changes  aimed  at  increasing 
its  overseas  revenue  share  from  its 
current  10%  to  25%  by  the  end  of 
2002. 
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OUTSOURCING  SERVICE 
COURTS  INTRANET  APPS 


UUnet  provides  management; 

users  retain  administrative  control 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Cl  WORLDCOM 

Inc.’s  UUnet 
Internet  divi¬ 
sion  rolled  out 
an  outsourcing 
service  for  company  networks 
last  week  that  could  relieve 
strain  on  information  technol¬ 
ogy  staff,  cut  costs  and  expand 
network  reach  around  the 
globe. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Companies  that  use  thin 
clients  can  now  prioritize  and 
guarantee  precious  wide-area 
network  capacity  for  Citrix- 
based  applications  using  new 
bandwidth  management  soft¬ 
ware  from  Packeteer  Inc.  in 
Cupertino,  Calif. 

This  will  be  the  first  time 
users  of  Citrix  Systems  Inc. 
thin-client  software  will  be 
able,  for  example,  to  ensure 
that  mission-critical  traffic 
from  an  SAP  AG  R/3  applica¬ 
tion  gets  first  dibs  on  WAN 
bandwidth  over  lesser  traffic 
like  e-mail.  The  Citrix  software 
lets  thin  clients  run  Windows 
NT-hosted  programs. 

The  software  runs  on  racke¬ 
teer's  PacketShaper  bandwidth 
management  devices  and  lets 
users  guarantee  a  set  amount 
of  WAN  capacity  by  applica¬ 
tion.  It  generates  reports  that 
give  response  times  that  help 
determine  actual  performance. 

“A  lot  of  companies  are  look¬ 
ing  seriously  at  Citrix  because 
of  the  advantages  of  thin 
clients  but  couldn’t  control 
and  prioritize  [traffic],”  said 
John  McConnell,  president  of 
McConnell  Associates,  a  con¬ 
sultancy  in  Boulder,  Colo, 
racketeer’s  new  software  pro¬ 
vides  those  important  capabili¬ 
ties,  he  said. 

Although  it’s  using  only  40% 


UUnet’s  GroupHost  for 
Domino  would  let  users  out¬ 
source  their  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.  Domino-based  in¬ 
tranets  and  extranets  to  the 
service  provider’s  worldwide 
network.  The  service  will  man¬ 
age  data  and  applications, 
which  are  put  on  dedicated 
Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
servers  in  its  network,  and  pro¬ 
vide  security  features  like 


of  the  bandwidth  on  its  29-site, 
nationwide,  frame-relay  net¬ 
work,  Summerville  Healthcare 
Group  plans  to  quickly  install 
the  new  software  to  help  it  get 
a  handle  on  anticipated  growth. 

“We  plan  to  add  17  more 
sites  in  35  to  45  days  and  also 
plan  to  run  a  key  accounting 
application  over  the  network,” 
said  Kathie  Stockton,  MIS  di¬ 
rector  at  Summerville  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va.  “We  definitely  need 
it  to  prioritize  that  application 
over  others  as  network  traffic 
increases.  We’re  worried  about 
what  running  accounting  over 
the  network  will  do.” 


Stockton  will  give  lower  pri¬ 
orities  for  WAN  bandwidth  to 
its  Microsoft  Corp.  Exchange 
e-mail  and  Office  applications 
traffic,  with  Web  surfing  last 
on  the  list.  “We’ve  got  some 
room  to  play  now,  but  we’re 
constantly  growing,”  she  said. 

Users  need  only  log  in  to 
the  PacketShaper  via  a  Web 
browser  to  set  priorities  and 
guarantee  WAN  bandwidth  by 
application.  The  device  applies 
the  rules  when  traffic  arrives. 

The  software  is  available 
now  as  a  free  upgrade  for  Pack- 
eteer  customers  with  software 
maintenance  contracts.  Pack- 
etShapers  range  in  price  from 
$4,000  to  $16,000. 1 


managed  firewalls  and  authen¬ 
tication.  Users,  however, 
would  retain  administrative 
control  of  those  servers. 

Customers  should  also  ben¬ 
efit  from  faster  time  to  market 
and  from  around-the-clock 
server  and  traffic  management 
provided  by  UUnet,  company 
officials  claim. 

“This  service  will  appeal  to 
the  middle  market:  companies 
with  large  business  needs  but 
limited  IT  staffs,”  said  Greg 
Cline,  a  director  at  Summit 
Strategies  in  Boston.  “UUnet  is 
offering  everything  users  need 
to  comfortably  move  their 
Domino  resources  to  a  service 
provider.” 

One  Domino  user  expressed 
cautious  optimism  about  the 
service. 

“The  big  question  for  us 
would  be  if  they  have  enough 
network  bandwidth  to  support 
us,”  said  Jerry  Rode,  MIS  direc- 


Last  week,  Apple  Computer  Inc. 
shipped  its  Mac  OS  X  Server  oper¬ 
ating  system  and  announced  that  it 
would  make  the  core  portion  of  that 
system  -  and  the  forthcoming  Mac 
OS  X  client,  due  at  year's  end  - 
available  as  open-source  code. 

That  will  let  anyone  modify  the 
source  code  as  long  as  they  share 
their  modifications  with  all  other 
developers,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Linux  variant  of  Unix. 

What  exactly  is  Apple  making 
open?  A  group  of  technologies 
Apple  calls  Darwin,  including  the 
Mach  kernel,  the  BSD  Unix  base 
operating  system,  the  AppleTalk 
networking  protocol  stack,  the 
Mac’s  disk  volume  formats  (HFS 
and  HFS+)  and  its  Netlnfo  distrib¬ 
uted  directory  system. 

Mac  OS  X  Server  is  a  variant  of 
Unix  that  can  run  Mac  programs 
through  an  emulator  program  called 
the  Blue  Box.  The  Mac  OS  X  client 
will  integrate  the  Macintosh  appli¬ 
cation  programming  interfaces  and 
the  Unix  core  more  closely.  Thus,  its 
users  won’t  need  an  emulator  to  run 
Macintosh  software. 

What  is  Apple  keeping  propri- 


tor  at  Saab  Cars  USA  Inc.  in 
Norcross,  Ga.  “If  they  had 
enough  we’d  certainly  take  a 
look  at  it.”  He  noted  that  it 
wasn’t  long  ago  that  many  In¬ 
ternet  providers  had  networks 
with  limited  capacity. 

Price  could  be  another  con¬ 
sideration,  Rode  added.  Be¬ 
cause  the  luxury  automaker 
couldn’t  find  landlines  cheap 
enough,  it  opted  for  a  satellite- 
based  extranet  linking  it  to  its 
dealers,  he  said. 

Companies  can  access 
GroupHost  for  Domino  using 
dial-up  or  frame-relay  links  as 
well  as  the  Internet.  The  UU¬ 
net  network  can  be  reached  by 
a  local  call  in  114  countries.  The 
company  provides  a  dedicated 
account  manager  and  help  desk 
services  as  part  of  the  offering. 

To  help  companies  retain  ad¬ 
ministrative  features,  UUnet 
created  a  Web-based  interface 
called  AdminAdvantage.  I 


etary?  Apple  won’t  make  the 
source  code  available  for  any  of  the 
unique  Macintosh  interface  or  appli¬ 
cations  technology,  known  as  Car¬ 
bon,  that  people  think  of  when  they 
think  of  the  Mac  OS. 

How  does  Apple’s  open-source 
Unix  base  differ  from  other 
Unix  variants  like  Linux  or 
FreeBSD?  It  doesn’t,  really.  Ken 
Bereskin,  Apple's  Mac  OS  X  Server 
product  manager,  said  developers 
could  cobble  together  a  Mac  OS  X 
Server-like  entity  from  already  avail¬ 
able,  open-source  versions  of  Mach 
and  BSD  Unix,  but  that  wouldn’t 
contain  any  of  Apple's  improve¬ 
ments  or  be  able  to  run  Mac  OS  X’s 
Carbon  or  Mac  software. 

What  could  I  do  with  Darwin? 

You  could  add  or  modify  elements 
like  network  protocols  or  security 
protocols,  or  support  other  file  sys¬ 
tems.  These  modifications  would 
work  -  if  programmed  correctly  - 
even  if  you  run  Carbon  on  top.  In 
other  words,  you  could  add  these 
capabilities  to  the  forthcoming  Mac 
OS  X  client  software,  not  just  to  the 
current,  Unix-like  Mac  OS  X  Server. 

-  Galen  Gruman 
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If  yourY2K  remediation  is  complete,  congratulations  are  in  order.  But  there  are  still  questions,  especially  in  case  of  a  lawsuit:  has  the 
work  been  independently  verified?  Can  you  prove  due  diligence?  Have  you  made  contingency  plans  forY2K  emergencies?  Have 
you  got  business  continuity  plans  in  place?  ADPAC  has  the  tools  and  the  training  to  make  the  answer  to  all  those  questions  ‘'yes". 

ADPAC  SVReview  is  the  automated  COBOL  tool  that  verifies  Y2K  changes,  regardless  of  the  methodology  or  vendor  used. 

It  provides  the  independent  reports  and  audit  trails  that  will  support  due  diligence  -  critical  information  that  companies  will  need 
in  defending  themselves  against  potential  litigation.  SVReview  also  helps  you  guard  against  recorruption  of  remediated  code, 
whether  it  occurs  as  a  result  of  routine  maintenance,  reengineering,  or  the  introduction  of  new  code  that’s  not  Y2K  compliant. 

ADPAC  SWAT  (System  Wide  Analysis  Team)  Training  is  an  intensive,  5  day  course  that  prepares  your  rapid  response  team  to 
deal  with  Y2K  emergencies  that  can  cause  crashes,  inaccurate  data,  business  slowdowns,  and  more. 

You’ll  find  ADPAC  tools  on  IBM  and  compatible  mainframes  in  many  of  the  world’s  largest  corporations,  utilities,  university 
computer  systems,  and  critical  government  mainframes.  Find  out  more  from  ADPAC,  or  from  one  of  our 
Consulting  Partners,  including  Platinum  technology,  Renaissance  Worldwide,  Intertec  Communications, 

The  Trotter  Group,  TranSys,  and  MTS  People’s  Source.  SVReview  is  one  of  the  ADPAC  SystemVision 
family  of  tools. 
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BankBoston  IT  May  Take  Big  Hit 


between  1993  and  1996,  a  peri¬ 
od  that  included  its  purchase 
of  Shawmut  Bank  in  1995. 

Analysts  agreed  that  Fleet 
has  a  very  aggressive  track 
record  with  its  acquisitions. 
“Their  approach  is  straightfor¬ 
ward  —  ‘No  democracy.  This  is 
the  Fleet  way,  and  you’ll  adopt 
it,’  ”  said  Bob  Landry,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  The  Tower  Group,  a 
Needham,  Mass.-based  finan¬ 


cial  services  consultancy. 

Fleet  executives  haven’t  yet 
specified  which  departments 
will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  lay¬ 
offs. 

Fleet  is  expected  to  cut  as 
many  as  5,000  of  the  60,000 
jobs  at  the  combined  bank.  A 
Fleet  spokeswoman  said  the 
number  of  job  cuts  hasn’t  been 
determined  yet. 

But  Landry  pointed  out  that 

Fleet  Financial 
CEO  Terrence 
Murray  (left) 
and  BankBoston 
CEO  Charles  K. 
Gifford  said 
they  plan  to  run 
their  respective 
bank  systems 
in  parallel  until 
next  spring  to 
minimize  any 
year  2000 
disruptions 


Fleet  “already  has  a  fairly 
well-established  [IT]  group. 
They’re  the  buyer,  and  Bank¬ 
Boston  has  a  brand-new  CIO” 
in  former  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.  technology  chief  Joseph 
Smialowski. 

Smialowski,  head  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  technology  at  Bank¬ 
Boston,  couldn’t  be  reached  for 
comment. 

Zucchini  said,  “I  will  remain 
vice  chairman  and  CTO.  Joe 
will  have  a  role  in  the  new 
Fleet.  We’re  working  on  deter¬ 
mining  what  that  will  be.” 

IT  Challenges 

The  combined  bank  faces 
other  IT-related  challenges. 
Although  both  banks  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  integrated  smaller  ac¬ 
quisitions  in  the  past,  includ¬ 
ing  the  then  Bank  of  Boston’s 
1997  deal  for  BayBanks  Inc., 
Fleet’s  $16  billion  bid  for  Bank¬ 
Boston  is  two  to  three  times 
bigger  than  any  of  those  deals. 
That  “could  potentially  pre¬ 
sent  [systems  capacity]  prob¬ 
lems,”  Landry  said. 

For  example,  BankBoston 


uses  a  proprietary  deposit  sys¬ 
tem,  and  Fleet  runs  a  deposit 
system  built  by  Islandia,  N.Y.- 
based  Computer  Associates 
International  Inc. 

It’s  likely  that  neither  has  the 
capacity  to  fully  absorb  the 
other  bank’s  customers, 
Landry  added. 

Possible  BankBoston  appli¬ 
cations  that  Fleet  will  keep 
include  the  Internet-based, 
small-business  system  and  the 
network  of  automated  teller 
machines,  which  is  newer  than 
Fleet’s,  Marenzi  said. 

Most  banking  experts  said 
the  new  Fleet  will  have  to  di¬ 
vest  hundreds  of  branches  and 
operations  in  the  Boston  area 
—  up  to  $13  billion  in  deposits, 
or  roughly  the  size  of  Bay- 
Banks  prior  to  the  BankBoston 
consolidation  —  before  regula¬ 
tors  sign  off  on  the  deal. 

That  will  require  a  great  deal 
of  systems  and  operational  ex¬ 
pertise,  analysts  said. 

Zucchini  disagreed.  “If  you 
look  at  the  BankBoston  IS  is¬ 
sues,  their  international  opera¬ 
tions  in  Latin  America  is  a  big 


NO  Y2K  DELAY 


Bob  Landry  and  other  banking 
experts  said  year  2000  should¬ 
n’t  delay  systems  consolidation 
between  the  two  banks  because 
they  can’t  meld  their  computers 
until  final  regulatory  approval 
has  been  given.  That  approval 
probably  won’t  be  granted  until 
year’s  end,  a  BankBoston 
spokeswoman  said. 


part  of  the  acquisition . . . 
which  we’ll  leave  intact  [from 
a  systems  standpoint].  What’s 
left  over  is  the  U.S.  banking 
side  [of  BankBoston],  which  is 
not  as  large  as  other  acquisi¬ 
tions  we’ve  done,”  he  said.  “Af¬ 
ter  divestiture,  if  we’re  talking 
about  absorbing  between  200 
to  300  branches,  we’ve  done 
that  before.” 

“It’s  a  huge  divestiture,  but 
it’s  a  sensible  transaction. 
They’ll  be  able  to  squeeze  a  lot 
of  costs  out,”  said  Tom  Burnett, 
founder  of  Merger  Insight,  a 
New  York-based  firm  that  does 
institutional  research  on  large 
corporate  takeovers.  I 


Continued  from  page  1 

Shop  Floor  is  Intranet  Challenge 


tance  at  a  time  when  compa¬ 
nies  are  trying  to  expand  in¬ 
tranets  into  all-encompassing 
portal  sites  that  give  employ¬ 
ees  browser-based  access  to  a 
wider  range  of  business,  opera¬ 
tional  and  legacy  information 
than  ever  before. 

Enterprise  portals  are  inter¬ 
nal  Web  sites  —  often  the  start 
page  for  a  company’s  intranet 
—  that  can  provide  single¬ 
point  access  to  information 
that  employees  need. 

Where’s  the  Data? 

When  trying  to  set  up  a  por¬ 
tal,  “the  main  problem  is  un¬ 
derstanding  where  all  this  dif¬ 
ferent  information  lives  — 
knowing  what  departments 
have,  where  and  how  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  way  that  people 
navigate  through  information,” 
said  Joshua  Walker,  an  analyst 
at  Forrester  Research  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

But  getting  at  it  can  be  a 
management  and  technology 
challenge.  For  instance,  the 
format  for  data  residing  on 
core  manufacturing  and  engi¬ 
neering  systems  like  program¬ 
mable  logic  controllers  or  pro¬ 


prietary  design  workstations 
bear  little  resemblance  to  data 
on  corporate  networks. 

“The  traditional  IT  person 
doesn’t  understand  the  issues 
involved  on  the  shop  floor  . . . 
and  manufacturing  operations 
don’t  always  understand  the 
business  issues”  driving  such 
integration  needed  for  portal 
sites,  said  Kevin  Willey,  a  con¬ 
sultant  at  Perot  Systems  Corp. 
in  Southfield,  Mich. 

For  instance,  much  of  the  in¬ 
formation  gathered  over  facto¬ 
ry  floor  automation  networks 
comes  from  a  range  of  propri¬ 
etary  devices  such  as  program¬ 
mable  logic  controllers  and 
tools  such  as  handheld  scan¬ 
ners  that  are  very  different 
from  standard  PCs  and  servers. 

Similarly,  manufacturing 
networks  and  communication 
protocols  —  like  the  Fieldbus 
industrial  networking  standard 
—  are  based  on  different  tech¬ 
nologies  compared  with  Ether¬ 
net  and  TCP/IP-based  corpo¬ 
rate  networks. 

As  a  result,  pumping  data 
from  these  systems  into  a  stan- 
dards-based  corporate  intranet 
is  difficult,  said  Thomas  R. 


Schultz,  a  director  of  quality 
assurance  at  American  Steel 
Foundries  in  Chicago. 

“We  still  get  into  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  sharing  [comput¬ 
er-aided  design]  files  across 
the  company”  because  of  the 
proprietary  file  format  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  company’s  com¬ 
puter-aided  design  software, 
he  said.  The  company  is  trying 
to  build  an  intranet  site  that 
will  let  engineers  share  design 
documents  among  remote 
sites,  he  added. 

Similarly,  the  way  the  data  is 
acquired,  used  and  stored 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Portals  for  the 
Factory  Floor 

How  shop  floor  information  in 
the  intranet  can  help  manufac¬ 
turing  operations: 

■  Allows  remote  monitoring  and 
management  of  shop  floors 

■  Allows  access  to  manufacturing 
information  from  multiple  sites 

■  Easy  links  to  different  process  infor¬ 
mation  sources 


across  systems  also  makes  it 
hard  to  mold  into  standardized 
information  formats. 

“Manufacturing,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  a  highly  customized 


process,”  said  Ram  Koduri,  a 
civil  engineer  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Water  Reclamation  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Greater  Chicago. 

Ongoing  Issues 

Making  shop  floors  part  of  a 
corporate  intranet  also  means 
having  to  deal  with  different 
network  maintenance  and  ad¬ 
ministration  issues. 

“It’s  like  there  is  a  complete¬ 
ly  different  set  of  rules. . . . 
Things  that  didn’t  matter  pre¬ 
viously  come  into  play  all  of  a 
sudden,”  said  Eddie  Prince, 
product  business  manager  at 
Siemens  Energy  &  Automation 
Inc.,  a  maker  of  industrial  au¬ 
tomation  systems  in  Norcross, 
Ga.,  which  is  in  the  process  of 
putting  information  from  its 
shop  floors  onto  the  intranet. 

Issues  such  as  having  do¬ 
main  policies  covering  factory 
needs,  developing  standard 
software  lists  and  deciding 
who  has  administrative  control 
over  manufacturing-floor  in¬ 
formation  and  policies  become 
crucial,  Prince  said.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  many  shop  floors  let  third- 
party  vendors  routinely  access 
systems  on  the  network  for 
maintenance  purposes,  but 
that  practice  could  pose  secu¬ 
rity  issues  when  manufactur¬ 
ing  networks  become  part  of  a 
corporate  intranet,  he  said.  I 


Electric  Utility 
Debuts  on  Net 

Site  is  first  of  its  kind 


BY  JULIA  KING 

Utility.com,  the  first  Internet- 
based  electric  utility,  will  de¬ 
but  this  week  in  California. 

Unlike  other  electric  utility 
Web  sites,  utility.com  will  be 
the  first  to  go  beyond  provid¬ 
ing  rate  data  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  and  will  let  residential 
customers  in  deregulated  mar¬ 
kets  sign  up  and  buy  electricity 
on  the  Web. 

Once  signed  up,  customers 
can  access  other  Web-based 
capabilities  including  remote- 
control  thermostats,  electronic 
bill  receipt  and  payment  and, 
eventually,  control  of  other 
home-based  electronic  devices 
like  security  systems. 

Brick-and-mortar  electric 
utilities  have  launched  Web 
sites  for  customers,  particular¬ 
ly  in  deregulated  markets  like 
California  and  Pennsylvania. 
But  so  far,  none  has  been 
especially  user-friendly,  said 
Tom  La  Berge,  a  utilities  mar¬ 
ket  analyst  at  Meta  Group  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn.  I 
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EXPLORER  5:  A  SOMEWHAT 

IMPROVED  BROWSER 


Net- friendlier  search  engine  comes  with  a  sonic  surprise:  A  radio 


REVIEW 


BY  RUSSELL  KAY 

OK,  IT’S  REALLY 
true.  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Internet 
Explorer  5,  the 
latest  salvo  in  the 
browser  wars,  is  a  better  prod¬ 
uct  than  its  immediate  prede¬ 
cessor,  but  not  because 
of  any  single  impor¬ 
tant  advantage.  Rather, 
the  browser  incorpo¬ 
rates  many  small  im¬ 
provements  that  add  up  to  a 
worthwhile  upgrade  for  users, 
even  though  it  may  not  appear 
that  way  to  IT  managers  at  first 
glance. 

Competitors  Linger 

Is  Internet  Explorer  5  also 
better  than  the  current 
Netscape  Navigator  4.08  or 
Communicator  4.5?  In  most 
ways,  yes  —  as  you  would  ex¬ 
pect  in  this  leapfrog  competi¬ 
tion.  But  Netscape  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  will  introduce  a 
new  product  in  a  few  months. 

Overall,  Internet  Explorer  5 
offers  a  smaller  package  that 
will  download  and  install 


quicker.  Previously  viewed 
pages  reload  noticeably  faster 
when  you  hit  the  “back”  but¬ 
ton,  thanks  to  an  improved 
caching  scheme  that  saves 
page  layouts  as  well  as  graph¬ 
ics  and  files  written  in  HTML, 
the  Internet  programming  lan¬ 
guage. 

PRODUCT  New  Features 

You  can  also  now  re¬ 
arrange  “favorites”  into 


something  other  than  alpha¬ 
betical  order. 

The  Web  wouldn’t  be  usable 
without  search  engines,  and 


INTERNET  EXPLORER  5  offers  many  small 
improvements  that  make  it  a  worthwhile  upgrade 


Explorer  5’s  Search  Assistant 
makes  them  easier  than  ever  to 
use.  Clicking  on  the  “search” 
button  opens  up  a  left-hand 
frame  for  the  search  query  and 
results.  This  pattern  is  familiar 
to  Windows  users  and  is  the 
same  treatment  first  given  to 
the  “favorites”  and  “history” 
buttons  in  Internet  Explorer  4. 
When  the  search  results  come 
back,  the  first  hit  is  also  dis¬ 
played  in  the  main  browser 
window. 

That  makes  it  faster  and  eas¬ 
ier  to  determine  whether  a  par¬ 
ticular  page  is  what  you’re 
looking  for.  If  it’s 
not,  the  search 
panel  is  right 
there,  ready  for 
you  to  click  on 
another  uniform 
resource  locator. 
The  Search  As¬ 
sistant  can  use 
multiple  engines 
or  be  restricted 
to  one  of  your 
choice. 

There’s  one 
new,  unexpected 


Microsoft  Eyes  Worker  Policies 

Review  could  impact  temps’  class-action  suit 


BY  BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 

Recent  comments  from  a  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  executive  are 
fueling  speculation  that  the 
company  is  about  to  overhaul 
its  temporary  worker  policies, 
a  move  that  could  impact  an 
ongoing  legal  dispute  with 
long-term  temps. 

Earlier  this  month,  Chris 
Williams,  vice  president  of 
human  resources,  told  a  group 
of  reporters  that  the  company 
would  be  reviewing  its  contin¬ 
gent  staff  policies  during  the 
next  month  or  two. 

That’s  around  the  same  time 
the  company  is  expected  back 
in  court  on  a  class-action  suit 
brought  by  a  group  of  tempo¬ 
rary  workers  [CW,  Jan.  18].  At 
that  time,  the  court  is  also  ex¬ 


pected  to  take  up  the  plaintiffs’ 
call  for  an  injunction  ordering 
Microsoft  to  stop  excluding 
temporary  workers  from  its 
employee  stock  purchase  plan. 

Since  Williams’  comments, 
rumors  have  been  swirling 
among  workers’  groups  in  the 
Seattle  area  that  Microsoft  will 
convert  some  of  its  5,000  tem¬ 
porary  jobs  into  permanent  po¬ 
sitions  or  require  temps  to  take 
long  breaks  —  perhaps  180 
days  or  more  —  after  complet¬ 
ing  an  assignment  of  one  year 
or  more  at  Microsoft.  Currently, 
temporary  workers  have  to 
leave  for  31  days  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  project  that  lasts  a 
year  or  more.  Microsoft  ac¬ 
knowledged  Williams’  remarks 
but  declined  to  comment  on 


any  specific  changes  it  might 
make  to  its  staffing  policies. 

“The  pressure  is  mounting 
on  this  issue,  and  it’s  hurting 
Microsoft’s  public  image,”  said 
Stephen  Strong,  a  partner  at 
Bendich,  Stobaugh  and  Strong, 
P.C.,  the  lawyers  for  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  in  the  lawsuit. 

Microsoft  is  known  for  mak¬ 
ing  some  longtime  employees 
rich  via  stock  options,  but  it 
has  also  received  attention  for 
its  treatment  of  temporary 
workers  who  don’t  receive  the 
same  benefits  as  Microsoft 
employees. 

Marcus  Courtney,  an  orga¬ 
nizer  and  co-founder  of  the 
Washington  Alliance  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Workers,  a  Seattle-based 
group  that  includes  many 
current  and  former  Microsoft 
permatemps,  said  Microsoft 
should  convert  the  longtime 
temps  into  employees.  “It’s  not 
just  about  reclassifying  the  job, 
but  about  reclassifying  the 
workers,”  Courtney  said.  I 


feature  that  seems  to  come 
right  out  of  left  field.  It’s  really 
very  nice  but  could  cause  seri¬ 
ous  headaches  in  open-plan 
offices:  Explorer  5  has  a  radio 
inside  it. 

Over  the  Internet,  right  from 
your  browser  without  any  ad¬ 
ditional  effort,  you  can  pick  up 
hourly  newscasts  from  Nation¬ 
al  Public  Radio,  plus  music  and 
talk  shows  from  a  variety  of  ra¬ 
dio  stations  around  the  world. 
The  radio  tool  bar  is  hidden,  by 
default,  but  it’s  there. 

Fortunately  for  business 


productivity,  Explorer  5  also 
comes  with  the  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  Administration  Kit, 
which  allows  the  information 
technology  administrator  to 
establish  a  customized  instal¬ 
lation  process,  controlling 
which  options  are  available  to 
users.  That  means  they  can 
keep  that  radio  from  ever 
being  turned  on. 

That  degree  of  customiza¬ 
tion  is  possible  because  Ex¬ 
plorer  5’s  code  is  more  modu¬ 
lar  and  componentized  than 
ever. 

Internet  Explorer  5  is  new, 
it’s  nice  and  it’s  neat.  But  while 
you  may  want  it,  you  don’t 
really  need  it. 

For  some,  the  sense  of  relief 
that  statement  brings  may  be 
its  best  feature.  I 


Levi's  IT  To  Play  Key  Role  in 
Revamped  Marketing  Efforts 


Projects  to  help 
brand  managers 

When  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  last  month  it  would 
close  half  of  its  North  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturing  plants  by 
2004  because  of  eroding  mar¬ 
ket  share,  industry-watchers 
said  the  company  needed  to  re¬ 
vamp  its  marketing  efforts  to 
keep  up  with  consumers’  fast¬ 
changing  fashion  tastes. 

Levi  CIO  Linda 
Glick  says  the  San 
Francisco-based 
company  has  been 
doing  just  that  during 
the  past  six  months, 
with  its  information 
technology  depart¬ 
ment  taking  a  central 
role.  Glick  spoke 
with  Computerworld 
senior  editor  Stacy 
Collett  on  two  new 
efforts  launched  this 
month  to  help  im¬ 
prove  Levi’s  market¬ 
ing. 


CIO  LINDA  GLICK: 
Levi's  is  looking  to 
its  new  information 
manager  to  lead  IT, 
business  strategies 


heads]  to  understand  what  in¬ 
formation  they  need  to  have 
for  profit-and-loss  account¬ 
ability  [for  example].  That 
information  manager  under¬ 
stands  those  requirements  and 
is  part  of  their  business  team. 
We’re  in  the  process  of  training 
right  now.  Each  global  region, 
depending  on  business  struc¬ 
ture,  will  determine  how  many 
they  need. 

Q:  Are  you  deploying  any  information 
systems  that  aid  marketing  efforts? 

A:  For  consumers, 
we’ve  got  projects 
focusing  on  making 
a  really  exciting  sell¬ 
ing  [Web]  site. 
Internally,  we’re 
working  on  a  brand- 
management  sys¬ 
tem.  On  the  supply- 
chain  side,  we’re  im¬ 
plementing  forecast¬ 
ing  and  demand¬ 
planning  applica¬ 
tions. 


Q:  What  changes  has  Levi's  IT  depart¬ 
ment  made  to  address  the  company’s 
marketing  efforts? 

A:  We’ve  created  a  new  role, 
called  information  manager. 
We’ve  put  people  in  place  to 
represent  both  the  IT  strate¬ 
gies  and  business  strategies  to 
achieve  better  alignment.  They 
work  with  [Levi  department 


Q:  Describe  the  brand- 
management  system. 

A:  We’ve  just  delivered  the  first 
phase  of  the  system.  It’s  [got]  a 
whole  Internet  look  and  feel, 
but  it  comes  off  our  intranet. 
The  goal  is,  if  you’re  a  brand 
manager,  what  information  do 
you  need  to  be  really  account¬ 
able  to  your  brand?  We’ve  got 
competitive  information,  fi¬ 
nancials,  everything.  In  a  way, 
it’s  their  personalized  portal,  t 


You’ve  Put  a  Lot  of  Time,  Money,  and  Data  into 

Your  Enterprise  System. 


SAS®  Solutions  Assure  You  Don’t  Blow  It. 


You’re  ready  to  start  reaping  a  return  on  your  ERR  investment. 
You’re  set  to  turn  your  operational  data  into  information  that 
supports  strategic  decision  making.  But  first  you  need  to  get 
to  the  data. ..and  your  data  deposits  are  still  locked  away. 

SAS  intelligent  warehousing  solutions— from  the  world’s 
leader  in  data  warehousing  and  decision  support — let 
you  gain  immediate  access  to  SAP  AG’s  R/3,  or  any  other 
data,  right  now.  What’s  more  you’ll  have  the  capabilities 
you  need  to  transform  raw  data  into  real  business  intelli¬ 
gence— and  true  competitive  advantage. 

Our  solutions  leverage  strategic  partnerships  and  are 
Year  2000  compliant,  fully  Web  enabled,  and  platform 
independent. 


♦  Access,  consolidate,  and  integrate  corporate  data 
whatever  its  source— R/3,  other  ERP  systems, 
or  other  data  sources 

♦  Arrive  at  profitable  decisions  using  data  mining 

♦  Build  competitive  advantage  through  customer 
relationship  management,  balanced  scorecard, 
and  more 

Visit  us  at  www.sas.com/erpdividends  for  more  information 
and  to  request  our  free  guide:  Maximizing  Return  on  Your 
SAP  AG  R/3  Investment.  Or  give  us  a  call  at  919-677-8200. 

M 

SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making. 


In  Canada  phone  1.800.363.8397.  SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  other  countries.  ®  indicates  USA  registration.  Other  brand  and 
product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Copyright  ©  1999  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  20692. IT 


www.sas.com/erpdividends  E-mail:  cw@sas.com  919.677.8200 
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Performance.  A  range  of  screaming-fast  Intel® 
Pentium®  II  processors  up  to  366MHz.  Spacious 
hard  drives  up  to  6.4  billion  bytes.  No  matter 
which  Satellite®  4000  series  model  you  choose, 
you  can  count  on  plenty  of  horsepower  and 
capacity  at  a  very  competitive  price. 


M  Brilliance.  Stunningly  vivid  TFT  active-matrix 
displays  rival  the  viewable  area  of  desktop  screens. 
3-D  sound  systems  with  Stereo  Bass  Reflex 
speakers  ensure  dramatic  audio.  Features  like 
these  enhance  your  most  demanding  multimedia 
applications  with  extraordinary  dynamic  impact. 


©1999  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.  Satellite  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of 
Intel  Corporation.  All  other  products  and  names  mentioned  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies.  All  prices,  specifications  and  availability  are  subject  to  change.  All  rights  reserved. 


pentium®!! 


When  you  have  to  trim  the  budget, 
but  you  can't  afford  to  cut  performance. 


Connectivity.  56K  V.90  modems  accelerate 
Internet  and  remote  access  to  the  new 
standard  in  high-speed  communications.  The 
Satellite  4000  series  connects  easily  to  desktop 
accessories  and  networks  through  convenient 
built-in  ports  or  optional  docking  accessories. 


jM  Design.  The  slim,  convenient  all-in-one  design,  including 
III  built-in  24X  max.  speed  CD-ROM,  floppy  and  hard  disk 
f  ;  |  drives,  gives  you  the  tools  you  need  without  any  add  ons 

1  or  plug-ins.  So  you  get  top  performance  at  an  affordable 
jjSt  price  from  the  world  leader  in  portable  computing. 
H  Call1-800-TOSHIBAorvisitwww.toshiba.com 


TOSHIBA 


The  World's  Best  Selling  Portable  Computers. 


Incredibly  powered 


Satellite®  4080XCDT 

•  Intel®  Mobile  Pentium®  II 
processor  366MHz 

•  6.4  billion  byte  hard  disk  drive 

•  14.1"  dia.  TFT  active-matrix  color 
display 

•  64MB  high  performance 
Synchronous  DRAM 

•  24X  max.  speed  CD-ROM 

•  Integrated  56K  V.90  modem 

•  ESS  audio  with  3D  sound  support 

•  Windows®  98  operating 
system 

$3,199 


Satellite  4020CDT 

•  Intel  Mobile  Pentium  II 
processor  300MHz 

•  6.4  billion  byte  hard  disk  drive 

•  13.3"  dia.  TFT  active-matrix  color 
display 

•  64MB  high  performance 
Synchronous  DRAM 

•  24X  max.  speed  CD-ROM 

•  3Com-Noteworthy® 

56K  PC  Card  modem 
with  V.90  support 

•  Yamaha  audio  with  3D  sound 
support 

•  Windows  98  operating 
system 

$2,499 


Satellite  4030CDT 

•  Mobile  Intel®  Celeron'" 
processor  300MHz 

•  4.1  billion  byte  hard  disk  drive 

•  13.3"  dia.  TFT  active-matrix  color 
display 

•  64MB  high  performance 
Synchronous  DRAM 

•  24X  max.  speed  CD-ROM 

•  Integrated  56K  V.90  modem 

•  ESS  audio  with  3D  sound  support 

•  Windows  98  operating 
system 

$1,999 


Satellite  2530CDS 

•  Intel  Pentium  processor  with 
MMX'"  technology  300MHz 

•  4.3  billion  byte  hard  disk  drive 

•  13.0"  dia.  Color  bright 
dual-scan  color  display 

•  32MB  high  performance 
EDO  DRAM 

•  24X  max.  speed  CD-ROM 

•  3Com-Noteworthy 
56K  PC  Card  modem 
with  V.90  support 

•  Yamaha  audio  with  3D  sound 
support 

•  Windows  98  operating 
system 

$1,399 


To  find  out  more,  call  1-800-TOSHIBA  or  visit  www.toshiba.com. 


©1999  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.  'Monitor  sold  separately.  Dealer  prices  may  vary.  Satellite  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Equium  is  a  trademark  of  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered 
trademarks  and  Celeron  and  MMX  are  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  products  and  names  mentioned  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies.  All  prices,  specifications  and  availability  are  subject  to  change.  All  nghts  reserved. 


Incredibly  priced 


pentiurrrfl 


Equium™  7100D 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  450MHz 

•  128MB  hiqh  performance  Synchronous 
DRAM 

•  8.0  billion  byte  hard  disk  drive 

•  32X  max.  speed  CD-ROM 

•  Integrated  3Com  Fast  EtherLink®  XL  10/100 

•  Instant  Access  Door  for  improved 
upgradeability  and  serviceability 

•  Value  Keyboard 

•  Windows  95  operating  system 

•  Desktop  chassis  with  5  drive  bays  and  4  slots. 
Slimline  chassis  available  with  3  drive  bays 
and  2  slots 

$1,549* 

7100D:  PV1 046U-PD4J0 
7100S:  PV1045U-PD4J0 


Equium  7100D 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  400MHz 

•  64MB  hiqh  performance  Synchronous 
DRAM 

•  6.0  billion  byte  hard  disk  drive 

•  32X  max.  speed  CD-ROM 

•  Integrated  3Com  Fast  EtherLink  XL  10/100 

•  Instant  Access  Door  for  improved 
upgradeability  and  serviceability 

•  Value  Keyboard 

•  Windows  95  operating  system 

•  Desktop  chassis  with  5  drive  bays  and  4  slots. 
Slimline  chassis  available  with  3  drive  bays 
and  2  slots 

$1,199* 

7100D:  PV1046U-D34J0 
7100S:  PV1045U-D34J0 


Equium  7100S 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  350MHz 

•  64MB  hiqh  performance  Synchronous 
DRAM 

•  6.0  billion  byte  hard  disk  drive 

•  32X  max.  speed  CD-ROM 

•  Instant  Access  Door  for  improved 
upgradeability  and  serviceability 

•  Value  Keyboard 

•  Windows  95  operating  system 

•  Slimline  chassis  with  3  drive  bays  and  2  slots. 
Desktop  chassis  available  with  5  drive  bays 
and  4  slots 


7100S:  PV1045U-324J0 
7100D:  PV1046U-324J0 


TOSHIBA 


Portables.  Desktops.  Servers. 
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FEDS  ASK  FOR  HELP 
FIGHTING  CYBERCRIME 


Reno  presents  two  plans  to  improve 

communication,  cooperation  on  security 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

WARNING  that 
the  U.S. 
can’t  allow 
the  Internet 
to  become 
the  new  “Wild  West,”  U.S.  At¬ 
torney  General  Janet  Reno  last 
week  announced  plans  to  im¬ 
prove  security  by  fostering  co¬ 
operation  between  companies 
and  federal  agencies. 

One  solution  involves  creat¬ 
ing  a  “Yellow  Pages-like”  direc¬ 
tory  of  information  technology 
companies  and  professionals 
that  could  be  used  by  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  and  com¬ 
panies  when  they  need  exper¬ 
tise.  The  listing,  being  devel¬ 
oped  with  the  Information 
Technology  Association  of 
America  (ITAA)  in  Arlington 
Va.,  would  be  voluntary. 

A  second  plan  establishes  a 
personnel  exchange  program 
aimed  at  helping  government 
and  private-sector  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  understand  one  anoth¬ 


er  better.  In  this  program,  pri¬ 
vate-sector  IT  professionals 
would  work  with  federal  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  the 
government  would  send  some 
of  its  “best  and 
brightest”  com¬ 
puter-savvy  fed¬ 
eral  investiga¬ 
tors  to  work  in 
industry  “to  get 
an  inside  view 
of  the  various 
infrastructures,” 

Reno  said. 

Paul  Jansen, 
manager  of  in¬ 
formation  secu¬ 
rity  at  the  USA 
Group  Inc.  in 
Indianapolis, 
said  he  sees 
some  benefit  to  the  Yellow 
Pages  idea  but  added  that  the 
effort  is  focused  on  “high 
crimes  and  espionage”  and  not 
the  “struggles  that  people  are 
encountering  with  info  securi¬ 
ty,”  such  as  the  threat  posed  by 
disgruntled  ex-employees. 


We  need  to 
work  together 
to  eliminate 
vulnerabilities. 


STEPHEN  KATZ, 
CITIGROUP 


Jansen  also  said  it  “would  be 
pretty  difficult”  for  most  busi¬ 
nesses  to  participate  in  the  ex¬ 
change  program.  “Obviously, 
we  don’t  overstaff,”  he  said. 
The  2,800-employee  USA 
Group  is  a  loan  guarantor  and 
administrator. 

Reno  isn’t  the  only  one  seek¬ 
ing  better  communication  and 
cooperation  on 
computer  secu¬ 
rity  issues. 

Businesses 
had  better  wor¬ 
ry  about  the 
“cascading  ef¬ 
fect”  of  cyberat¬ 
tacks  across  in¬ 
dustries,  warned 
Scott  Charney, 
chief  of  comput¬ 
er  crime  at  the 
U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice, 
at  an  American 
Banker/Banking 
Industry  Technology  Secre¬ 
tariat  Forum  in  Washington. 

For  instance,  a  teen-ager 
who  hacked  a  telecommunica¬ 
tions  switch  in  1997  killed  the 
runway  lights  at  an  airport  in 
Worcester,  Mass. 

“We’ve  created  a  lot  of  inter- 


Is  It  2000  Yet?  Executives  Want  Staff  Back 


Also  at  issue:  Links 
to  overseas  suppliers 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

SCOTTSDALE.  ARIZ. 

Pay  heed,  year  2000  managers. 
Chief  financial  officers  want  to 
know  two  things:  Will  interna¬ 
tional  suppliers  be  ready?  And 
when  will  staff  be  freed  up  to 
work  on  other  projects? 

“I’m  satisfied  with  how  IS  is 
managing  Y2K,  but  you  get  to  a 
point  where  so  many  resources 
are  being  drawn  to  it  that  you 
want  to  say,  ‘Enough  already  — 
let’s  get  on  with  the  business,’  ” 
said  Robert  A.  Neal,  business 
development  director  at  New- 
court  Credit  Group  in  Brook¬ 
field,  Conn.  Neal  was  one  of 
250  finance  executives  at  a  re¬ 
cent  Business  Week  confer¬ 


ence.  Thomas  J.  Volpe,  the 
chief  financial  officer  at  The 
Interpublic  Group  of  Compa¬ 
nies  Inc.  in  New  York,  said  he 
will  review  a  report  this  week 
detailing  the  profit  hit  the  ad¬ 
vertising  giant  could  face  if  key 
suppliers  and  business  part¬ 
ners  don’t  meet  their  millenni¬ 
um  deadlines.  Interpublic  has 
identified  15  countries  that  are 
in  poor  shape,  including  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  Argentina  and  several 
Far  East  nations. 

“We’ve  developed  regional 
SWAT  teams  [of  technologists] 
to  address  localized  prob¬ 
lems,”  Volpe  said.  The  compa¬ 
ny  is  also  building  up  its  inven¬ 
tory  of  supplies,  and  plans  to 
hire  a  security  firm  to  protect 
international  facilities  “in  case 
of  civil  unrest,”  Volpe  said. 

Meanwhile,  Woodcliff  Lake, 
N.J.-based  Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 


is  meeting  with  its  top  U.S. 
suppliers  to  try  “to  help  them 
understand  what  they  need  to 
do  [to  be  year  2000-ready]  and 
how  we  can  help  them,”  said 
James  E.  Perrella,  chairman, 
president  and  CEO  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  conglomerate. 

But  as  for  international  sup¬ 
pliers,  he  said,  “We  may  have 
to  replace  some  of  those  com¬ 
panies,  and  that’s  a  big  concern 
for  us.  We  just  don’t  know 
what’s  going  to  happen.” 

Volpe  —  who  has  seen  his 
company’s  year  2000  costs  rise 
from  an  estimated  $9  million 
last  year  to  a  target  of  $57  mil¬ 
lion  —  said  there’s  an  upside. 
Investments,  such  as  a  People- 
Soft  Inc.  payroll  system  Inter¬ 
public  is  installing,  should 
“benefit  the  total  enterprise” 
and  can  be  amortized  over  the 
next  three  years,  Volpe  said.  ft 


dependencies,”  Charney  said. 

Another  speaker,  Stephen 
Katz,  the  chief  information  se¬ 
curity  officer  at  Citigroup  Inc., 
said  financial  institutions  are 
susceptible  to  security  risks  in 
large  part  because  of  their  de¬ 
pendency  on  other  industrial 
sectors  such  as  telecommuni¬ 
cations  and  utilities. 

“If  these  other  sectors  don’t 
get  it  absolutely  right,  we  are 
absolutely  gone,”  Katz  said. 
“We  need  to  work  together  to 
eliminate  vulnerabilities.”  In¬ 
frastructure  improvements,  he 
said,  can’t  be  done  “one  com¬ 
pany  at  a  time.” 

Security  awareness  must  im¬ 
prove,  Katz  said.  “We’re  at  the 


same  place  today  looking  at  cy¬ 
berthreats  as  we  were  five 
years  ago  looking  at  Y2K,”  he 
said.  He  suggested  stepping  up 
coordination  and  cooperation 
with  federal  agencies. 

ITAA  President  Harris  Mil¬ 
ler  said  the  “expanding  con¬ 
nectivity  is  widening  the  scope 
and  usage  and  vulnerabilities 
of  [IT]  systems.”  Reno’s  pro¬ 
posals  offer  “new  modes  of 
collaboration  and  points  of  de¬ 
parture,”  he  said. 

Federal  investigators  said 
they  need  private-sector  IT  ex¬ 
pertise. 

“We  can’t  be  an  expert  on 
every  system,  so  we  rely  on  the 
system  administrator  to  help 
us  get  the  information  we 
need,”  said  Michael  Vatis,  a 
deputy  assistant  director  at  the 
FBI  and  head  of  the  National 
Infrastructure  Protection  Cen¬ 
ter.  “We  have  to  work  hand-in- 
hand.”  ft 


CFOs  Bracing  for  Lawsuits, 
Stock  Market  Jitters  in  2000 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

SCOTTSDALE.  ARIZ. 

The  question,  which  came 
from  the  back  of  a  conference 
room  at  a  posh  desert  resort, 
reverberates  through  corpo¬ 
rate  boardrooms:  Even  if  our 
company  suffers  no  significant 
breakdowns  at  the  beginning 
of  next  year,  how  can  we  de¬ 
fend  ourselves  against  share¬ 
holder  lawsuits  if  year  2000 
problems  throughout  U.S. 
business  sectors  lead  to  a  20% 
drop  in  the  stock  market? 

“There  aren’t  any 
easy  answers,”  said 
Claude  M.  Stern,  a  part¬ 
ner  at  Fenwick  &  West 
LLP,  a  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
law  firm,  who  fielded  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  a  recent  Business  Week 
conference.  The  good  news: 
It’s  “extremely  difficult”  to  as¬ 
sign  and  prove  blame  for  any 
failures,  he  said. 

Most  economists  say  inter¬ 
national  supply-chain  disrup¬ 
tions  and  pockets  of  domestic 
glitches  won’t  rattle  the  mar¬ 
kets.  One  exception:  Edward 
Yardeni,  chief  economist  at 
Deutsche  Bank  Securities  Inc. 
in  New  York,  has  said  there’s  a 
70%  chance  that  year  2000  will 
lead  to  a  global  recession. 

“I  don’t  see  a  stock  market 
crash  at  all,”  said  Roger  E.  Brin- 


ner,  chief  economist  at  The 
Parthenon  Group  in  Boston. 
And  David  Hale,  chief  econo¬ 
mist  at  The  Zurich  Group  in 
Chicago,  said  year  2000  prob¬ 
lems  will  disrupt  U.S.  busi¬ 
nesses  but  “will  boost  output” 
in  the  short  term. 

Can’t  Help  But  Worry 

Nevertheless,  executives  are 
worried.  “Even  if  our  company 
is  operationally  sound,  how  do 
you  avoid  [lawsuits]”,  asked 
Bill  Priesmeyer,  chief  financial 
officer  at  Jostens  Inc.,  a 
Minneapolis-based  mar¬ 
keter  of  yearbooks  and 
class  rings. 

“We’re  just  going  flat- 
out  to  make  sure  we  can  oper¬ 
ate,”  said  Thomas  J.  Volpe,  the 
chief  financial  officer  at  The 
Interpublic  Group  of  Compa¬ 
nies  Inc.  in  New  York.  The 
steps  Interpublic  is  taking  in¬ 
clude  leasing  fully  equipped 
office  space  on  the  outskirts  of 
cities  around  the  world  in  case 
of  urban  power  grid  failures. 

Others  believe  year  2000- 
related  lawsuits  are  unavoid¬ 
able.  “Everyone  is  suing  every¬ 
one  else  over  this  —  what  are 
you  going  to  do?,”  said  Ronald 
A.  Plomgren,  chief  financial  of¬ 
ficer  at  Longs  Drug  Stores 
Corp.  in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  I 
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Your  search  is  over. 

Finally,  there's  one  solution  for 
managing  your  entire  enterprise — 
Databases,  Systems,  Applications, 
Desktops  and  Networks. 

It's  called  Provision. 


The  modular  enterprise 
management  solution 
that  fits  your  needs, 
not  just  your  framework. 


Modular,  so  you  can  deploy  the 
tools  you  need,  when  you  need 
them.  Comprehensive,  so  you 
can  manage  it  all.  Comprised  of 
market-proven  tools  that  integrate 
with  each  other  and  share  one 


See  for  yourself. 

Call  1-800-890-7528  x  10203  or  visit: 

www.platinum.com/search 


common  interface.  So  your  staff 
gets  superior  functionality  and 
immediate  productivity.  And  you 
get  to  look  like  a  visionary. 
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Oracle  to  Tailor  Web  Access  to  Handhelds 


BY  STEWART  DECK 

Oracle  Corp.  has  started  to 
preview  a  server  technology 
for  mobile  devices,  called  Proj¬ 


ect  Panama,  that  delivers  dy¬ 
namic  Web  content  to  hand¬ 
helds,  Windows  CE-based  de¬ 
vices  and  smart  phones. 


Project  Panama,  due  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  this  year,  is  slated  to 
include  the  Oracle8i  database 
and  the  company’s  Application 


Server  software  for  Unix  or 
Windows  NT  computers.  It 
acts  as  a  gateway  between  the 
mobile  user  and  the  Web,  a 
database  or  other  data  the  user 
is  retrieving. 

Analysts  said  the  techno¬ 
logy,  which  was  designed  to 
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store  mobile  users’  profiles 
within  the  Oracle8i  database, 
could  be  useful  to  Internet  ser¬ 
vice  providers  and  Web-site 
operators  that  want  to  opti¬ 
mize  viewing  of  their  services 
for  a  user’s  specific  device. 

That  approach  differs  from 
other  handheld,  Web-access 
schemes  in  that  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  dynamic  ac¬ 
cess  instead  of  mobile  syn¬ 
chronization  of  static  data,  said 
Carl  Olofson,  an  analyst  at  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 

“It  will  take  some  work  to  set 
up”  the  structure  of  Web  pages, 
Olofson  said,  “but  once  it’s  set 
up,  it  should  run  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  recode  the  site  for  each 
individual  device.”  i 


HP  to  Unveil 
One  Mailbox 
For  Voice,  Data 

BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  last  week 
announced  two  products:  One 
that  lets  users  check  a  single 
mailbox  for  e-mail,  voice  mail 
and  faxes,  and  a  second  that 
integrates  voice  and  data  in 
one  server. 

The  products,  due  at  mid¬ 
year,  use  Nortel  Networks 
voice  components  that  sup¬ 
port  telephony  features.  The 
components,  built  in  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  NT  servers  with 
Intel  Corp.  processors,  will  be 
sold  by  a  new  HP  telecom¬ 
munications  products  unit. 

Though  Lucent  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.  already  has  an  inte¬ 
grated  messaging  offering, 
“Nortel  is  the  first  company 
with  any  depth  in  the  voice 
world  to  step  up  to  the  plate 
and  deliver  a  strategy  and 
products  for  converged  net¬ 
works,”  said  John  Armstrong, 
an  analyst  at  Dataquest  in  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

HP’s  single  mailbox  product, 
Business  Messaging  Server, 
provides  phone  or  PC  access  to 
e-mail  from  Microsoft  Ex¬ 
change  and  Lotus  Notes,  along 
with  voice  mail  from  phone 
systems  and  faxes.  It  doesn’t 
replace  messaging  systems. 

HP’s  Business  Communica¬ 
tions  Server,  an  80-user  tele¬ 
phone  system  that  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  LANs,  is  equipped 
with  WAN  interfaces.  Pricing 
wasn’t  disclosed.  I 
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NEWSINDUSTRY 


LINUX  FANS  FEAR 
RED  HAT  TAKEOVER 


Vendor  says  it  supports  standards  base 

but  wants  to  maintain  market  share 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

To  some  in  the 
Linux  community, 
Red  Hat  Software 
Inc.  seems  to  want 
to  hijack  the  free 
Unix  variant.  But  in  interviews 
with  Computerworld,  Red  Hat 
President  Matthew  Szulik  en¬ 
dorsed  the  Linux  Standards 
Base  (LSB),  the  official  Linux 
standards  group. 

And  Erik  Troan,  director  of 
development  at  Red  Hat,  said, 
“We’re  very  supportive  of 
what  the  Linux  Standards  Base 
is  doing. . . .  Their  emphasis  on 
making  applications  portable 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  every¬ 
body.” 

But  Szulik  also  said  stan¬ 
dards  groups  often  slow  down 
the  pace  of  innovation.  And 
other  Red  Hat  officials  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  have  referred  to 
standards  groups  as  “over¬ 
head.” 


Szulik  also  said  Red  Hat, 
based  in  Research  Triangle 
Park,  N.C.,  wouldn’t  want  to 
see  the  LSB  be  used  by  other 
Linux  vendors  with  less  mar¬ 
ket  share  to  catch  up  to  Red 
Hat.  (The  LSB,  based  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  seeks  to  ensure 
that  different  commercial  ver¬ 
sions  of  Linux,  called  distribu¬ 
tions,  are  just  similar  enough 
to  run  the  same  applications 
written  for  Linux.) 

Daniel  Quinlan,  chairman  of 
the  LSB’s  steering  committee, 
said  he  believes  Red  Hat  fully 
supports  the  effort. 

But  only  a  few  weeks  ago  he 
wasn’t  sine  how  Red  Hat  felt. 
“Earlier  this  month  I  think  it 
was  fair  to  say  there  were 
mixed  signals  coming  from 
Red  Hat,”  Quinlan  said. 

Even  with  recent  pro-LSB 
statements  from  Red  Hat,  the 
company’s  zeal  to  sign  devel¬ 
opment  partnerships  with  ma- 


Linux  Lineup 

Members  of  the  Linux 
Standards  Base  include: 

■  Caldera  Inc. 

■  The  Debian  Project 

■  Delix  Computer  GmbH 

■  Pacific  HiTech  Inc. 

■  Red  Hat  Software  Inc. 

■  SuSEGmbH 

■  WGSInc 


Enhanced  Software 
Technologies  Inc. 


Metro  Link  Inc. 


Software  in  the  Public 
Interest  Inc. 

Linux  Hardware  Solutions 
VA  Research  Inc. 


jor  hardware  and  software 
vendors  such  as  Computer  As¬ 
sociates  International  Inc. 
and  IBM  —  combined  with  its 
mixed  signals  about  standards 
—  has  prompted  continued 
questioning  of  Red  Hat’s 


aims  by  some  observers. 

Red  Hat’s  business  model 
depends  on  service  and  sup¬ 
port  revenue,  noted  Stacy 
Quandt,  an  analyst  at  Giga  In¬ 
formation  Group  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

The  company  thus  may  want 
to  differentiate  its  version  of 
Linux  so  it  can  maintain  that 
revenue  stream,  she  said.  But 
that  could  lead  to  fragmenta¬ 
tion,  Quandt  said,  unless  Red 
Hat  supports  the  LSB.  “It’s  not 
good  for  Linux  overall  if  they 
don’t  do  that,”  she  said. 

Red  Hat  may  be  trying  to  be¬ 
come  perceived  as  the  de  facto 
owner  of  Linux,  said  Arthur  F. 
Tyde  III,  CEO  of  the  Linux 
support  company  LinuxCare 
Inc.  in  San  Francisco.  “This 
is  a  perception  game,  not  a 
reality  game.  If  you  own  the 
market,  you  own  the  stan¬ 
dards,”  he  said. 

Steve  Kleynhans,  an  analyst 
at  Meta  Group  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  said  Red  Hat  may 
end  up  treating  Linux  stan¬ 
dards  the  way  Microsoft  Corp. 
has  treated  standards  such  as 
the  Web  programming  lan¬ 
guage,  HTML:  by  embracing 
them,  extending  them  and 
steering  them  to  match  the 
company’s  strategy.  Red  Hat 
does  realize  that  Linux  will  fail 
if  it  fragments,  he  said.  I 


3Com  Takes  Plunge  Into  Storage  Networking 


Others  may  follow 
as  net  growth  slows 


BY  NANCY  DILLON 

Last  week,  a  $5  billion  Ethernet 
gorilla  went  from  dipping  a  toe 
into  the  nascent  $2.4  billion 
storage  networking  market  to 
diving  in  head  first.  Some  in¬ 
dustry  watchers  say  other  ma¬ 
jor  networking  vendors  may  be 
ready  to  follow  suit. 

Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based 
3Com  Corp.  announced  a 
cross-certification  and  tech¬ 
nology  development  alliance 
with  Louisville,  Colo.-based 
Storage  Technology  Corp.,  the 
leading  high-end  tape  storage 
vendor. 

Last  November,  3Com  an¬ 
nounced  its  entry  into  the  stor¬ 
age-area  networking  (SAN) 
market  along  with  three  other 
formidable  SAN  allies:  Data 
General  Corp.,  Legato  Systems 


Inc.  and  MTI  Technology 
Corp. 

Analysts  said  3Com’s  pres¬ 
ence  has  the  potential  to  signif¬ 
icantly  alter  the  SAN  land¬ 
scape.  3Com’s  worldwide  dis¬ 
tribution  and  services  organi¬ 
zation,  testing  expertise  and 
brand  name  could  help  cata¬ 
pult  storage  networking  to 
mainstream  adoption.  It  could 
also  drive  other  large  network¬ 
ing  vendors  to  the  SAN  space 
and  spark  a  string  of  technolo¬ 
gy  —  or  even  company  —  ac- 
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quisitions.  “What’s  happening 
is  that  networking  companies 
are  starting  to  get  a  bit 
squeezed”  as  growth  in  net¬ 
working  spending  has  dropped 
to  10%  from  15%  to  20%  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  said  Paul  Sagawa, 
an  analyst  at  Sanford  C.  Bern¬ 
stein  &  Co.  in  New  York. 

It’s  still  too  early  for  existing 
Fibre  Channel  connectivity 
vendors  to  worry,  said  Tom 
Lahive,  a  former  Dataquest  an¬ 
alyst  now  at  vendor  Storage 
Networks  Inc.  in  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass.  He  said  those  play¬ 
ers  can  still  attain  lucrative 
partnerships  with  key  systems 
vendors  such  as  IBM,  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Inc.  and  Compaq 
Computer  Corp. 

Plus,  “it  would  be  a  political 
error  for  [3Com]  to  shut  any¬ 
body  out,”  said  Nick  Allen,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Group  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn.  “There  are 
so  many  pieces  to  the  [SAN] 
puzzle  and  so  much  intellectu¬ 


al  property  already  there,” 
newcomers  have  to  capitalize 
on  as  much  of  the  work  that 
preceded  them  as  possible,  he 
said. 

“3Com  has  typically  been  a 
very  strong  adherent  to  stan¬ 
dardized  technology,”  Sagawa 
said.  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  “is  the 
one  that’s  tried  to  create  more 
proprietary  solutions  to  lock  in 
customers. ...  I  think  if  Cisco 
were  to  move  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  it  would  present  more 
of  a  threat.” 

Cisco  hasn’t  announced  any 
formal  plans  to  enter  the  stor¬ 
age  networking  market,  but  it 
has  joined  the  Storage  Net¬ 
working  Industry  Association. 
“Now  they’re  watching  the 
market  closely,  as  opposed  to 
just  watching,”  Allen  said. 

Cabletron  Systems  Inc. 
“would  likely  be  more  aggres¬ 
sive  than  Cisco”  at  following 
3Com  into  the  SAN  market, 
said  Christin  Armacost,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Everen  Securities  Inc. 
in  Chicago.  “It’s  more  Cisco’s 
style  to  take  a  wait-and-see  ap¬ 
proach.”  I 


BRIEFS 


Global  IP  Network 
Formed  with  Merger 

Global  Crossing  Ltd.  in  Britain  and 
Frontier  Corp.  in  the  U.S.  last  week 
announced  that  they  plan  to  merge. 
The  $11.2  billion  deal  will  create  a 
global  IP-based  network  offering 
Internet,  data,  long-distance,  local- 
telephone  and  conferencing  ser¬ 
vices.  Together,  the  companies  will 
serve  159  cities  in  20  countries. 


Corel  Forecasts  Loss 

Business  and  graphics  software 
vendor  Corel  Corp.  in  Ottawa  said 
it  expects  to  post  a  loss  of  $5.1  mil¬ 
lion  (U.S.)  for  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  1999  on  revenue  of  $40.3 
million.  The  company  said  in  Janu¬ 
ary  that  it  expected  poor  first-quar¬ 
ter  results,  partly  because  sales 
have  declined  for  two  of  its  main 
programs,  WordPerfect  Office  and 
CorelDraw,  in  anticipation  of  new 
versions  this  April. 


Disney  Web  Network 
Inks  Credit-Card  Deal 

MBNA  America  Bank  NA  in  Wilm¬ 
ington,  Del.,  the  nation’s  second- 
largest  credit-card  issuer,  has 
inked  a  deal  with  Burbank,  Calif.- 
based  The  Walt  Disney  Co.’s  Go 
Network  worth  up  to  $100  million 
over  five  years.  MBNA  will  offer 
several  credit  cards  on  Go  Network 
sites  such  as  Go.com,  Infoseek. 
com,  ABCNews.com,  ESPN.com 
and  NFL.com.  MBNA  will  also  buy 
$85  million  in  advertising  from 
Infoseek. 


Short  Takes 

AMERICA  ONLINE  INC.  last  week 
completed  its  purchase  of 
NETSCAPE  COMMUNICATIONS 
CORP.  for  $4.2  billion  in  stock. . . . 
BRIGADE  SOLUTIONS  INC.,  a 
provider  of  Web-based  customer 
support  services,  received  a  $3.5 
million  venture-capital 
investment. . . .  INFORMATION 
ADVANTAGE  INC.,  a  provider  of 
Web-based  intelligence  software, 
reported  revenue  of  $70.7  million 
for  the  fiscal  year,  up  41%. . . . 
ITXC  CORP.,  a  carrier  of  Internet 
telephony,  got  a  $15  million  second 
round  of  venture  capital  financing. 
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PAUL  GILLIN 


Linux  reality  check 


FOR  A  GROUP  that  prides  itself  on  individualism,  computer 
vendors  sure  are  prone  to  a  herd  mentality  at  times.  The  lat¬ 
est  stampede  is  toward  Linux,  the  operating  system  that’s 
freely  available  on  the  Internet.  In  recent  months,  just  about 
every  computer  and  software  company  of  any  consequence 
—  except  Microsoft  —  has  announced  support  for  Linux.  That,  com¬ 
bined  with  Microsoft’s  pathetic  showing  at  its  antitrust  trial,  has 


prompted  some  people  to  forecast 
that  Linux  will  be  Microsoft’s 
downfall. 

Well,  don’t  hold  your  breath. 

Yes,  Linux  is  an  exciting  phenome¬ 
non.  But  its  momentum  in  the  ven¬ 
dor  world  still  has  lots  to  do  with 
self-interest  and  little  to  do  with 
customer  demand. 

Vendors  are  rushing  to  Linux 
today  for  two  big  reasons:  1)  every¬ 
one  else  is  doing  it;  and  2)  Linux 
doesn’t  come  from  Microsoft.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  these  motivations  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  indicator  of  success.  Vendors  have 
always  been  quick  to  pile  on  to  big-idea  con¬ 
cepts:  client/server,  Java,  push  technology 
and  network  computers  are  recent  examples. 
But  early  euphoria  often  wanes  when  the 
technology  doesn’t  prove  to  be  the  panacea 
expected.  A  revenge  effect  follows,  and  the 
technology  becomes  vilified  —  often  unfairly 
—  for  not  delivering  on  inflated  expecta¬ 
tions.  Linux  will  go  through  that  stage. 


But  it’s  the  anti-Microsoft  argu¬ 
ment  that  rings  most  hollow. 

While  the  existence  of  Microsoft 
alternatives  is  terribly  important 
to  many  vendors,  there’s  no  indi¬ 
cation  that  users  care  all  that 
much.  In  fact,  one  of  Linux’s 
biggest  shortcomings  at  the 
moment  is  that  it  isn’t  backed  by 
the  kind  of  training,  support  and 
third-party  software  market  that 
Microsoft  brings  to  the  table. 

Linux’s  real  impact  has  been  to 
validate  the  open-source  model,  a 
trend  further  advanced  last  week  by  Apple’s 
bold  move  to  publish  the  source  code  to 
some  of  its  server  software.  But  I  have  yet  to 
see  research  that  establishes  that  corporate 
users  are  clamoring  for  Linux.  If  that  enthu¬ 
siasm  doesn’t  emerge,  Linux  will  flame  out 
faster  than  you  can  say  “network  computer.” 

Celebrate  Linux  for  the  energy  and  creativ¬ 
ity  it  has  brought  to  the  industry.  But  be  real¬ 
istic  about  its  potential.  I 


PAUL  GILLIN 
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WILLIAM  ULRICH 

Time  to  separate 
year  2000  fact 
from  fiction 


I’VE  BEEN  HEARING  good  news  on 
year  2000  lately.  The  congressional 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
will  report  this  month  that  96%  of  key 
federal  systems  requiring  repair  have 
been  fixed  and  are  being  tested.  The 
state  of  California  reported  earlier  this 
year  that  more  than  75%  of  its  critical 
systems  were  year  2000-compliant. 

The  telecommunications  industry,  according  to 
a  recent  U.S.  Senate  report,  will  have  99%  of  its 
access  lines  in  compliance  by  this  fall.  Other  sec¬ 
tors,  including  the  utility 
industry,  are  also  sending 
optimistic  signals. 

But  before  you  stand  up 
and  cheer,  consider  the 
sources  of  all  this  news. 

The  federal  government 
lets  agencies  rate  them¬ 
selves  on  year  2000  com¬ 
pliance.  Last  year,  many 
agencies  received  poor 
marks.  Now  those  same 
agencies  are  receiving  “A” 
and  “B”  grades.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Department  of 
Energy  went  from  an  “F” 
to  “B”  in  a  three-month  span.  Bob  Alloway,  who 
designed  the  federal  grading  system,  said  it  did 
this  by  declaring  previously  important  systems  to 
be  non-mission-critical. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  admitted 
flaws  in  its  reporting  process.  Director  James 
White  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  “IRS  does 
not  monitor  year  2000  status  of  its  mission- 
critical  systems  in  their  entirety.” 

California  was  celebrating  its  year  2000  suc¬ 
cesses  when  the  state  auditor  found  two-thirds  of 
its  mission-critical  systems  to  be  noncompliant. 

The  telecommunications  industry  said  phones 
should  work  in  the  year  2000.  Yet  Fortune  500 
telecommunications  providers  had  spent  only 
33%  of  their  year  2000  budgets  as  of  Oct.  1, 1998. 
AT&T  increased  its  budget  from  $463  million  to 
$711  million  with  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  to  go. 

I  would  say  that  much  more  work  must  be  done 
before  victory  can  be  declared. 

Confidence  in  the  utility  industry  was  growing 
until  recent  plans  surrounding  the  year  2000  drill 
to  take  place  April  9  were  uncovered  on  the 
North  American  Electric  Reliability  Council’s 
(NERC)  Web  site.  The  guidelines  tell  companies 
to  “not  make  the  drill  too  complex”  because 
NERC  wants  “to  have  a  successful  and  meaning¬ 
ful  story  for  publication.” 


william  ulrich  is  presi¬ 
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Self-reporting  and  rigged  testing  are  self-serv¬ 
ing  devices  aimed  at  keeping  regulators,  cus¬ 
tomers  and  constituents  in  a  peaceful  state  of 
denial.  I  strongly  suggest  that  you  don’t  bet  your 
company  on  these  placating  statements. 

Companies  should  commission  independent 
reviews  to  distinguish  year  2000  facts  from  year 
2000  fiction. 

Third-party  assessments  should  focus  on  the 
processes  used  to  fix  and  test  systems  and  the 
results  of  those  projects.  Management  should 
also  commission  a  review  of  contingency  plans 
and  legal  strategies. 

Self-reviews  aren’t  worth  the  paper  they’re 
written  on.  You  should  remember  that  it’s  true  for 
you  —  and  for  every  one  of  your  mission-critical 
suppliers.  I 


DAVID  MOSCHELLA 

Microsoft,  Intel 
cases  show  decline 
of  monopolies 

INTEL’S  WISE  DECISION  to  settle  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  antitrust 
administrative  complaint  should 
remind  us  all  of  a  very  simple  reality.  It’s 
the  law  of  this  nation  that  business  com¬ 
petition  isn’t  simply  a  matter  of  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest  and  that  our  capitalist 
system  isn’t  merely  a  bloodless  form  of 
warfare.  In  those  rare  cases  when  one 
company’s  market  power  reaches  a  cer¬ 
tain  threshold,  ameliorating  forces  kick 
in  and  different  rules  start  to  apply. 

Whether  one  agrees 
with  this  system  or  not  is 
really  beside  the  point. 
Certainly,  Intel’s  manage¬ 
ment  would  prefer  to  be 
treated  just  like  any  other 
company.  But,  as  with  IBM 
and  AT&T  before  it,  Intel 
was  wise  enough  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  even  the  richest 
companies  can’t  write  all 
the  rules  all  the  time.  Intel 
was  also  savvy  enough  to 
know  that  the  best  time  to 
settle  any  case  is  before  it 
starts  —  before  the  blood 
turns  bad,  before  the  lawyers  dig  in  their  heels 
and  before  either  side  gets  the  taste  of  victory. 

However,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Paula  Jones 
lawsuit  against  President  Bill  Clinton,  it’s  never 
too  late  to  settle.  And  during  the  current  break  in 
the  Justice  Department  vs.  Microsoft  trial,  both 
sides  should  be  doing  some  serious  soul-search¬ 
ing.  Fundamentally,  it’s  also  in  everyone’s  interest 
to  settle  that  case  as  well. 
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Although  individual  DOJ  careers  would  benefit 
from  a  final  judgment  against  Microsoft,  govern¬ 
ment  interests  lie  elsewhere:  Nothing  would  do 
more  to  enhance  the  image  of  U.S.  antitrust 
enforcement  than  a  prompt  settlement  that  was 
well-received  by  both  the  marketplace  and  the 
media. 

For  Microsoft,  the  incentives  are  even  greater. 

The  reputation  of  the  company  and  many  of  its 
top  executives  has  already  been  badly  tarnished, 
and  now  the  unavoidable  comparisons  with  Intel 
have  only  made  things  worse. 

Whatever  hope  Microsoft  once  had  of  demon¬ 
strating  that  meddlesome  bureaucrats  couldn’t 
possibly  understand  the  fast-moving  software 
industry  has  been  largely  lost.  Most  important, 
the  odds  of  outright  victory  seem  to  be  steadily 
slipping,  making  a  lengthy  and  debilitating 
appeals  process  increasingly  likely. 

Discussion  of  the  possible  settlement  terms 
might  become  more  tangible  once  the  details  of 
the  Intel  resolution  become  public. 

But  as  I  have  written  about  in  this  space  on 
several  occasions,  there  are  any  number  of  ways 
that  Microsoft’s  most  predatory  practices  can 
be  curbed  without  seriously  diminishing  its 
freedom  to  innovate  [CW,  Dec.  1, 1997;  May  18, 
1998;  Dec.  14, 1998;  and  Jan.  18, 1999  —  all  are 


available  at  www. computerworld.com ]. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  government  has  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  by  taking  on  the  industry’s 
two  most  successful  companies  are  missing  the 
following  key  points: 

■  First,  the  precedent  has  been  set  many  times,  in 
our  industry  and  others. 

■  Second,  and  more  important,  monopoly  power 
in  the  computer  business  is  actually  on  its  way 
out. 

Clearly,  Microsoft,  Intel  and  Cisco  exert 
tremendous  influence  over  many  parts  of  today’s 
IT  industry.  But  people  often  forget  that,  in  the 
1960s  and  ’70s,  IBM’s  power  alone  was  far  greater, 
extending  across  virtually  the  entire  IT  industry 
value  chain. 

Assuming  a  future  of  much  more  diverse  prod¬ 
uct  platforms,  greater  system  interoperability  and 
ever-increasing  telecom  competition,  we  can 
expect  less  monopoly  power,  not  more. 

What  are  the  odds  that  a  Yahoo  or  an  America 
Online  will  be  able  to  wield  monopoly  power 
over  the  Web?  My  guess  is  that  historians  will 
look  back  and  see  that  government  efforts  to 
reign  in  Microsoft  and  Intel  weren’t  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  heightened  antitrust  enforcement  in  the 
IT  industry. 

They’re  more  like  the  end.  I 


READERS’ LETTERS 


Pentium  IDs:  Friend, 
foe  or  nonissue? 

I  FOUND  Maryfran 
Johnson’s  editorial 
“Big  Brother  Brouha¬ 
ha”  [CW,  Feb.  1]  offen¬ 
sive,  shallow  and  a  bit 
frightening. 

Offensive  because 
“privacy”  is  part  of  a 
bundle  called  “civil  liber¬ 
ties.”  From  the  earliest 
days  of  this  republic, 
civil  liberties  have  tend¬ 
ed  to  be  an  afterthought. 

Shallow  because  John¬ 
son  is  ready  to  leave  the 
invasion  of  privacy  as  a 
programmer-activated 
option  in  order  to  go 
shopping.  Frightening 
because  our  government 
is  already  rife  with  peo¬ 
ple  whose  one  driving 
concern  is  control.  We 
need  an  anonymous 
venue  available  to  voice 
legitimate  concerns  and 
criticisms. 

Business  on  the  Inter¬ 
net  can  be  protected 
without  Intel’s  ID  stamp 
on  everyone’s  PC.  If  it 
isn’t  removed,  I  will  look 


to  one  of  Intel’s  competi¬ 
tors  when  I  assemble  my 
next  computer. 

John  Pittaway 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
jpittawa@idt.net 

I  never  really  thought 
about  the  “chip  serial 
number”  dispute  with 
Pentium  Ills  until 
Maryfran  Johnson’s  edi¬ 
torial.  This  is  because 
the  machines  I  work  on 
—  Sun  SPARCs  and 
SPARC  Ultras  —  have 
individual  host  IDs.  As 
the  [manual  page]  for  the 
host  ID  reads:  “This 
number  is  usually  taken 
from  the  CPU  board’s  ID 
PROM.”  In  other  words, 
it’s  not  a  privacy  issue 
for  workstations  to  have 
IDs,  but  it  is  for  PCs? 
Does  this  make  more 
sense  to  you  than  to  me? 
Fred  Geisler 
FAME  Information  Services 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
fxg@fame.com 

I  AGREE  with  Mary¬ 
fran  Johnson  and 
would  like  to  add  that 
the  Pentium  III  feature 


would  help  in  other 
ways.  Parents  could  use 
it  to  prevent  children 
from  accessing  certain 
sites.  And  hackers  would 
find  it  harder  to  cover 
their  tracks. 

I  saw  on  a  recent  TV 
news  program  how  a 
man  created  ads  and  a 
site  with  sexually  explic¬ 
it  content  using  someone 
else’s  identity.  The  Pen¬ 
tium  III  feature  would 
have  helped  police  track 
and  apprehend  him 
faster. 

So  there  are  other 
advantages  besides  busi¬ 
ness  ones. 

Josue  Rivas 
Computer  operator 
Lafayette,  Ind. 
Rivasj@arnett.com 

Give  real  computer 
pioneers  their  due 

AS  AN  old-timer 
in  the  computer 
area,  I’d  like  to  set 
the  record  straight.  You 
failed  to  acknowledge  in 
your  Jan.  11  article  “Gen¬ 
esis  of  the  Computer” 


any  reference  to  the  late 
Dr.  John  Vincent  Atana- 
soff  and  his  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  Clifford  Berry  at 
Iowa  State.  They  created 
the  ABC  (Atanasoff- 
Barry  Computer)  in  1939 
and  a  working  prototype 
in  1942.  In  1973,  District 
Judge  Earl  H.  Larson  in 
Minneapolis  ruled  that 
most  of  the  ideas  in  the 
ENIAC,  built  by  John 
Mauchly  and  J.  Presper 
Eckert,  were  contained 
in  the  ABC.  The  ENIAC 
patents  were  declared 
invalid. 

Boulton  B.  Miller,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus 
Colonel  USA  (Ret.) 

Wichita,  Kan. 
bmiller@southwind.net 
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ANDREW  BORTS 

Gazing  at  new 
hardware?  Time  to 
take  a  step  back 

SO  YOU’VE  DECIDED  to  dump  your 
“old”  system.  You’ve  gone  and  hired 
a  consultant  equipped  with  gold 
cufflinks  and  a  full  set  of  titanium  golf 
clubs,  which  he  uses  to  lose  against  the 
CEO  of  your  company.  Because  he’s 
never  seen  a  computer  the  color  of  the 
one  your  company  has,  it’s  obviously 
time  for  another  one.  So  the  CEO  calls 
the  IT  director  into  his  office.  “We  need 

to  modernize  our  outdated  computer  equipment,” 
he  says. 

“Sir,  what  will  we  do  with  the  staff  of  20  pro¬ 
grammers  we  have  that  maintain  the  current  sys¬ 
tem?”  the  IT  director  asks. 

“Why,  we’ll  retrain 
them!  It  shouldn’t  be  that 
hard.”  Now  the  golf-play¬ 
ing  consultant  brings  in  a 
staff  of  programmers 
because  the  learning 
curve  was  too  much  for 
the  current  depressed  and 
fleeing  staff,  and  the  proj¬ 
ect  begins. 

After  a  certain  point, 
people  stop  asking  how 
long  the  project  is  going 
to  take  because  it’s  more 
important  to  get  off  the  “offending”  equipment. 
The  original  estimate  starts  to  grow  and  grow, 
and  eventually,  you  ask  what  was  wrong  with  the 
equipment  you  had  to  begin  with.  Sure,  there 
were  bugs  in  the  software,  but  they  could  have 
been  fixed,  and  enhancements  could  have  mod¬ 
ernized  the  software.  The  users  didn’t  request  it 
until  Mr.  Cufflinks  showed  them  something  new. 

The  users  start  to  wonder  about  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  while  the  current  system  is  taking  care  of 
company  business.  One  user  asks,  “Will  the  new 
system  print  this  report?”  And  the  answer  comes, 
“That  report?  Why  does  it  need  to  print  that 
report?” 

The  programming  staff,  being  prevented  from 
doing  new  development  on  the  old  system, 
spends  its  time  fixing  bugs.  The  old  system  starts 
to  shape  up  like  never  before,  but  the  staff  isn’t  a 
happy  bunch  right  now.  With  diminishing  staff, 
the  project  completion  of  the  “new”  system  starts 
to  look  like  it  may  take  even  longer  then  antici¬ 
pated. 

After  all,  the  old  system  took  15  years  of  devel¬ 
opment  to  do  as  much  as  it  does,  so  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  must  do  at  least  what  the  old  one  did. 

Why  not  modernize  the  software  —  instead  of 
the  hardware  —  and  avoid  this  whole  mess? 


Unless  a  complete  software  solution  exists  for  the 
way  your  company  does  business,  a  development 
project  such  as  the  above  example  could  cost  as 
much  as  $1  million. 

Modernizing  an  existing  package,  however, 
could  be  as  simple  as  reorganizing  the  current 
system,  expanding  its  capability,  eliminating  soft¬ 
ware  bugs,  implementing  a  user  wish  list  and 
placing  a  graphical  user  interface  onto  the  final 
product. 

Companies  still  look  at  hardware  as  the  most 
important  part  of  a  technology  decision,  but  that’s 
not  where  the  real  dollars  are  spent.  When  main¬ 
frames  cost  millions  of  dollars  and  took  up  huge 
warehouses,  people  acted  differently. 

Now,  the  hardware  cost  is  practically  insignifi¬ 
cant,  so  the  temptation  to  change  platforms  is 
stronger. 

When  I  muse  about  getting  a  hot  new  model  of 
car,  my  father  and  uncle  say,  “The  old  one  still 
runs,  right?”  I  tell  them,  “I  must  get  rid  of  it!”  just 
like  my  CEO  counterparts  say.  But  my  relatives 
remind  me  that  with  a  paint  job,  routine  mainte¬ 
nance  and  better  care,  I  can  get  many  more  years 
out  of  my  current  car.  Rattles  and  shakes  are  just 
indications  of  necessary  minor  maintenance, 
nothing  more.  Add  storage,  get  faster  processors 
as  needed  —  that’s  all  fine.  But  why  change  the 
whole  platform? 

Admire  the  new  models.  Take  a  few  for  a  test 
drive.  Just  appreciate  what  you’re  driving  now. 
And  know  when  what  you  really  want  is  a  new 
toy,  rather  than  a  truly  necessary  change  in  your 
systems.  > 

GOPAL  K.  KAPUR 

Bad  management 
is  to  blame  for  IT 
skills  crunch 

First  they  told 
us  the  Earth  was 
flat.  Now  they’re 
telling  us  there’s  a 
shortage  of  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  that  numbers 
346,000.  The  fact  is, 
it’s  not  IT  profession¬ 
als  we  lack,  it’s  pro¬ 
fessionally  run  IT 
projects.  According  to 
The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  42%  of  all  tech¬ 
nology  projects  launched  in  the  U.S.  are 
abandoned  before  completion.  With 
more  than  $250  billion  spent  on  IT  every 
year,  that  means  $105  billion  goes  down 
the  drain. 

With  personnel  accounting  for  50%  of  IT  bud¬ 
gets,  and  at  an  average  cost  of  $100,000  per 


employee  per  year,  it  doesn’t  take  a  rocket  scien¬ 
tist  to  see  that  more  than  525,000  IT  professionals 
are  wasted  annually. 

Bad  IT  management  is  the  basic  problem,  and 
four  management  errors  stand  out  as  major  rea¬ 
sons  for  our  project  failures: 

Failure  to  filter  out  half-baked  ideas.  This  happens 
when  the  project  manager  is  too  intimidated  to 
question  the  idea  person  —  usually  a  senior  busi¬ 
ness  executive. 

Asking  questions  such  as  “What  is  the  reason 
behind  this  request?”  “Which  strategy  is  the  proj¬ 
ect  linked  to?”  “What  are  the  implications  of 
doing  nothing?”  and  “Under  what  conditions 
should  the  project  be  shut  down?”  will  weed  out  a 
minimum  of  5%  of  half-baked  ideas. 
Estimate-to-please.  More  than  half  of  all  completed 
IT  projects  exceed  their  original  cost  and/or 
duration  estimates  by  150%  or  more,  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  First,  most  IT  professionals  haven’t  been 
trained  in  the  art  and  science  of  developing  real¬ 
istic  estimates. 

Second,  most  sponsors  like  to  dictate  unrealis¬ 
tic  budgets  and  deadlines.  Even  when  a  project 
manager  knows  that  the  proposed  budget  or 
deadline  is  unrealistic,  he  keeps  mum  because 
doing  otherwise  invariably  means  losing  the 
assignment. 

Realistic  estimates  and  true  sponsor-to-project- 
manager  negotiations  eliminate  at  least  10%  of 
the  proposed  projects. 

Lack  of  solid  sponsorship.  A  committed,  strong 
sponsor  is  the  single  most  influential  ingredient 
for  project  success. 

A  sponsor’s  responsibilities  include  champi¬ 
oning  the  project  team,  ensuring  sustained  buy- 
in,  resolving  major  policy  issues,  removing  high 
hurdles  and  ensuring  that  the  promised  resources 
are  available. 

The  Center  for  Project  Management’s  recent 
survey  of  senior  IT  managers  revealed  that,  ironi¬ 
cally,  only  17%  of  the  projects  receive  solid  spon¬ 
sorship.  Business  sponsors  must  take  their 
responsibilities  seriously  and  commit  time  and 
effort  to  project  success. 

Committed  business  sponsorship  is  sure  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  project  failure  by  at  least  10%. 
Failure  to  monitor  a  project’s  vital  signs.  Imagine  a 
hospital  where  nurses  and  doctors  don’t  routinely 
monitor  patients’  vital  signs  —  the  mortality  rate 
is  sure  to  soar.  How  many  IT  organizations  have 
defined  a  set  of  vital  signs  that  project  managers 
monitor  diligently? 

I  recommend  a  set  of  nine  vital  signs,  the  top 
four  being  the  status  of  the  critical  path,  the 
deliverable  hit  rate,  planned  resources  vs.  actual 
resources  and  the  general  disposition  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  team.  Diligent  monitoring  of  well-defined 
vital  signs  will  reduce  the  project  failure  rate  by 
an  additional  10%. 

So  you  do  the  math.  Steps  1  and  2  will  stop  at 
least  15%  of  ill-fated  projects  from  being 
launched,  and  steps  3  and  4  will  prevent  at  least 
20%  of  launched  projects  from  failure. 

This  will  save  the  IT  profession  $87  billion 
annually  —  a  saving  of  437,000  IT  positions,  or 
91,000  more  than  the  alleged  shortage.  I 


Q0PAL  K.  KAPUR  is 

president  otthe  Center 
for  Project  Management 
in  Palm  Desert,  Calif. 
Contact  him  at 

gkapur@center4pm.com. 


Graphics  will  scream. 
Networks  will  hum.  Users  will  just 


Introducing  the  new  line  of  Silicon  Graphics® 
visual  workstations  for  Windows  NT® 

Featuring  our  Integrated  Visual  Computing 
(IVC)  architecture  with  the  Cobalt™  graphics  chipset,  these 
machines  deliver  breakthrough  graphics  performance 
and  offer  seamless  integration  into  NT 
Mac®  and  Unix®  environments. 

They're  also  SNMP  and  DMI  2.0 
compliant  and  come  bundled  with  Intel® 

LANDesk®  Client  Manager — allowing  easy  desktop  management 
throughout  your  enterprise.  What's  more,  every  system  includes  advanced 
integrated  features  such  as  10/100  Ethernet,  IEEE- 1 394;  USB  and  professional  Silicon  Graphics  320  Visual  Workstation 


STARTING 


video  I/O,  enabling  hassle-free  installation  and  support.  And  the  price?  Less  than 
you  would  expect.  The  Silicon  Graphics  320™  workstation  starts  at  just  $3,395. 

Or  choose  the  Silicon  Graphics  540™  workstation"  Starting  at 
only  $5,995  and  supporting  up  to  four  Intel®  Pentium®  II  Xeon™ 
processors,  it's  the  most  scalable  Windows  NT  workstation 
around.  Whichever  you  choose,  it’ll  be  music  to  your  ears. 


pentium*  J[ 


•Silicon  Graphics  Integrated  Visual  Computing  architecture 
with  Cobalt  graphics  chipset 

•  Supports  up  to  two  Intel®  Pentium®  II  processors  (up  to  450MHz) 

•  Silicon  Graphics  Interoperability  Toolkit1  bundled  free  with  every  system 

•  Ultra  ATA  or  optional  Ultra2  SCSI  drives  up  to  28GB  total  capacity 
•Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  Workstation  4.0 

•Add  the  SuperWide"  17.3"  Silicon  Graphics  I600SW ™ 
digital  flat  panel  monitor  (shown)  for  only  $2,495 


SiliconGmphics 

To  get  information,  find  a  local  reseller  or  to  order  call  I  888  SGI-3548  or  visit  us  at  WWW.Sgi.COm/go/visual 


•Requires  additcnal  software  under  Windows  NT  Workstation  40  “For  information  on  the  1999  availability  of  the  Silicon  Graphics  540  workstation,  please  call  l  888  SGI-3548  fBundled  free  with  every  system  Windows  NT  Workstation  40  with  SP,  Hummingbird  Maestro  Solo  and 
Telnet  Daemon,  Equilibnum  Debabel t/er  Pro  4.5LE  (light  Edition),  Medta4  Production  MacDnve  98,  McAfee  Virus  Scan  and  Web  Scan  and  Intel  LANDesk  Qient  Manager  (IDCM  v33)  Prices  quoted  are  for  U  S  only 
01999  Sitcon  Graphics,  Inc  All  rights  reserved.  Silicon  Graphics  6  a  registered  trademark,  and  the  Silicon  Graphics  logo,  Silicon  Graphics  320,  Silicon  Graphics  540,  Coball  SuperWide  and  Silicon  Graphics  I600SW  are  trademarks,  of  Siicon  Graphics,  Inc  Intel  the  Intel  Inside  logo,  Pentium  and  LANDesk  are 
registered  trademarks,  and  Pentium  II  Xeon  is  a  trademark,  of  Intel  Corporation  Microsoft.  Windows  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  All  other  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners 


microLaser™  400 
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Print  Speed:  Up  to  40  pages  per  minute 
Duty  Cycle:  Up  to  300,000  pages  per  month 
Paper  Input:  1,500  sheets  std.  up  to  11" x  1 7";  plus  3,000  sheets  opt 
Interfaces:  Ethernet  and  parallel 

Opt.  Interfaces:  IBM  5250  Twinax,  IBM  3270  Coax,  SCS,  IPDS 
Std.  Features:  Duplexing,  internal  hard  disk  drive 
Year  2000  compliant 


PRODUCTION 
PRINTING  UP  TO 
300,000  PAGES 
PER  MONTH. 
NETWORK-READY! 


Copyright  ©  1998  GENICOM  Corporation.  GENICOM  and  microLaser  are  registered  trademarks  of  GENICOM 
all  other  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners.  One  gift  per  person,  while 


Do  you  need  a  network  laser  printer  that  races 
through  your  most  demanding  production  applica¬ 
tions?  Meet  GENICOM’S  microLaser  400.  This 
powerhouse  is  perfect  for  high-volume  production 
jobs  such  as  month-end  reports,  batch  printing  and 
other  mission-critical  applications.  Every  detail  of  the 
microLaser  400  is  designed  for  production  printing, 
from  long-lasting  consumables  to  large  paper  handling  capacity. 

The  result?  Low  cost  of  ownership,  with 
outstanding  performance  and  durability. 

Which  is  exactly  what  you’d  expect 
from  the  company  that’s  been  building 
high-performance  midrange  printers 
for  more  than  25  years.  Call  GENICOM 
today  for  more  information. 

Mention  “power”  and  receive 
a  free  gift. 


uc 


Corporation; 
supply  lasts. 


NiCGiVi 

www.genicom.com 

1-800-GENICOM,  Option  1,1 
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BETTER  BUDGET 
APPROACH 

Drug  giant  Eli  Lilly  has 
seen  its  unit  costs  for 
computers  decrease 
about  7%  per  year  with  a 
per-unit  pricing  scheme. 
Business  managers  like 
seeing  how  much  each 
unit  costs.  IT  likes  less- 
contentious  budget 
meetings. » 36 


SMALL  FIRMS 
UNDER  Y2K  GUN 

The  Senate  plans  to 
offer  cash  for  small  busi¬ 
nesses  that  need  to  get 
their  year  2000  houses 
in  order.  Corporations 
lament  that  it  may  be 
too  late  for  many. »  41 


SITES  TARGET 
AVERAGE  JOE 

As  less-techno-sawy 
users  increasingly  go 
online,  companies  strive 
to  make  their  Web  sites 
less  complicated.  The 
move  into  the  main¬ 
stream  means  new  nich¬ 
es  for  sales,  too.  >  40 


CLOSE  TO  THE 
CUSTOMER 

Sales  automation  proj¬ 
ects  don’t  work  if  sales¬ 
people  don’t  use  the 
software.  But  some,  like 
financial  services  firm 
Northern  Trust,  want 
help  staying  close  to  the 
customer  and  find  these 
tools  useful. » 42 


HIRING  IN  THE 
ELECTRONIC  AGE 

Electronic  resumes  may 
seduce  some  job  candi¬ 
dates  into  stretching 
their  credentials,  but 


many  hiring  managers 
still  prefer  them  because 
they  demonstrate  some 
technical  know-how.  >  44 
Of  course,  that  flood  of 
electronic  resumes 
needs  managing.  A  data¬ 
base  can  help. » 36 


SIUCON  GULCH  OR 
BIOTECH  BEACH? 

Where  will  your  next  job 
be?  Silicon  Valley?  How 
about  in  any  of  the  more 
than  50  “Silicon,”  “Digi¬ 
tal”  and  “Cyber”  locales? 
Some  are  burgeoning 
areas  for  innovation.  But 
some  are  little  more 
than  an  office  park. » 50 


TIME  TO  DITCH 
DILBERT 

Quit  your  kvetchin’  and 
look  on  the  bright  side 
for  once,  writes  Jim 
Champy.  The  father  of 
re-engineering  says  Dil- 
bert’s  pessimism  has  run 
its  course.  Perk  up  and 
get  going,  he  says.  1 46 


READ  ME  WHILE 
YOU  WAIT 


Wells  Fargo  sells  ads 
that  tap  a  captive  audi¬ 
ence:  people  waiting  for 
cash  to  spill  out  of  the 
teller  machine. » 40 


TIPS  FOR 
OUTSOURCING 

Keep  your  outsourcer  on 
his  toes  even  after  you’ve 
signed  a  deal,  experts 
advise.  And  pick  metrics 
that  won’t  drown  you  in 
paperwork. » 36 


MORE 

Business  advice . 56 

Careers . 44 

E-commerce . 40 

Jargon  Judge . .  53 

Year  2000 . 41 


MAKING  REAL 

IT  LEADERS 


WHAT  DOES  IT  TAKE  to  develop  information  technology 
leaders  today?  Author  and  leadership  expert 
Noel  M.  Tichy  (above)  exchanges  views 
on  the  subject  with  three  IT  executives 
—  Galen  Briggs,  Darwin  John  and  Peter 
Leblanc  —  who  are  committed  to 
leadership  development. 


36  BUSINESS 

IT  BUDGET  TACTIC 
ADDS  EFFICIENCY 


the  budget  process  about  how 
much  I’m  charging  people. 
And  in  a  corporation  like  ours 
that  has  been  growing,  the  unit 
cost  methodology  allowed  us 
to  have  a  baseline  from  which 
to  discuss  cost. 


Eli  Lilly  achieves  economies  after  switching  to  per-unit  pricing 


SINCE  ELI  LILLY  &  CO. 

switched  to  per-unit 
budgeting  for  its 
information  technol¬ 
ogy  infrastructure 
two  years  ago,  the  company 
has  seen  unit  costs  drop  an 
average  of  7%  per  year,  said  Ed¬ 
ward  Tunstall,  Lilly’s  informa¬ 
tion  officer  in  enterprise  infor¬ 
mation  services. 

As  the  Indianapolis-based 
pharmaceutical  giant  has 
grown  to  30,000  desktops 
worldwide,  overall  IT  costs 
have  increased.  But  the  in¬ 
crease  is  less  contentious  when 
managers  can  view  it  in  terms 


of  their  per-unit  us¬ 
age,  Tunstall  said. 

How  does  per-unit 
pricing  work?  In  the 
case  of  a  desktop 
unit,  the  company 
adds  up  the  costs  of 
software  licenses, 
help  desk  and  securi¬ 
ty,  e-mail  and  group- 
ware,  an  Internet 
browser  plus  con¬ 
nectivity,  the  LAN  and  file-and- 
print  services  —  then  divides 
that  by  the  number  of  PCs. 

Tunstall  discussed  the  sys¬ 
tem  recently  with  Computer- 
world  senior  editor  Carol  Sliwa. 


Q:  What  was  the  impe¬ 
tus  for  the  switch? 

A:  To  get  away  from 
the  discussion  of 
“your  IT  costs  too 
much”  and  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  “why 
you  were  spending 
that  kind  of  money.” 
I  wanted  to  have  a 
discussion  of  “This 
is  how  much  it  costs, 
and  here’s  how  much  you’re 
using.” 

Q:  What’s  been  the  payback? 

A:  I  don’t  get  into  a  contentious 
discussion  as  we  go  through 


CONSOLIDATION 
was  a  key  element, 
says  Lilly’s  Tunstall 


Q:  Where  are  your  per-unit  savings 
coming  from? 

A:  Standardizing  on  a  common 
desktop,  a  common  e-mail  sys¬ 
tem,  a  common  image  system 
of  our  software  on  the  desktop. 
Consolidation  of  the  servers 
we  are  using.  And  consolida¬ 
tion  of  data  services.  Going  to 
frame  relay  on  the  wide-area 
network  dropped  our  wide- 
area  network  cost  about  40%. 

Q:  Was  there  any  cost  associated 
with  the  per-unit  system? 

A:  It  cost  me  some  labor  to  do 
it.  [Less  than  1%  of  the  total  IT 
budget.] 

Q:  What’s  the  hardest  part  of  set¬ 
ting  up  this  type  of  system? 


Storing  Rteumfc  Digitally 
Helps  Manage  Recruitment 

Stream  of  applicants  belies  labor  shortage 


BEST  BUY  began  using  r6sum6-management  software  because  it  was 
“inundated”  with  job  applications,  says  manager  Kathy  McLean 


BY  BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 

With  more  hiring  leads  coming 
over  the  Web,  some  companies 
are  trying  to  manage  the  del¬ 
uge  —  and  keep  track  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  future  job  openings 
—  by  storing  resumes  in  a 
database. 

For  example,  last  January, 
Best  Buy  Corp.  installed  re¬ 
sume-management  software 
from  Resumix  Inc.  in  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.,  to  help  fill  profes¬ 
sional  positions.  The  software 
scans  and  tracks  paper  re¬ 
sumes  along  with  those  re¬ 
ceived  electronically  in  a 
searchable  database. 

“We  are  inundated  with  re¬ 
sumes,”  said  Kathy  McLean, 
human  resources  information 
systems  manager  at  the  Eden 
Prairie,  Minn.,  company. 

Best  Buy  expects  that  the 
system  will  help  it  reduce  its 
dependency  on  outside  search 
firms  and  temporary  agencies 
while  cutting  the  costs  of  help- 
wanted  advertising. 

Research  firms  contacted  by 
Computerworld  said  they  don’t 
track  resume-scanning  soft¬ 


ware  as  a  stand-alone  category. 
However,  “demand  for  this 
kind  of  software  seems  to  be 
on  the  rise,”  said  Judy  Hodges, 
an  analyst  at  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass. 

Vendors  in  the  space,  includ¬ 
ing  Restrac  Inc.  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  and  Hire  Systems  Inc.  in 
San  Mateo,  Calif.,  said  their 
customers  report  getting  any¬ 
where  from  5%  to  15%  of  their 
resumes  via  the  Internet. 

At  Best  Buy,  it’s  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  the  company  to  re¬ 
ceive  several  hundred  resumes 
for  one  job  opening,  many 
of  them  via  the  Web.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Council  on  Aging 
(NCOA)  in  Washington  cur¬ 
rently  receives  via  the  Web 
about  half  the  resumes  it  in¬ 
cludes  in  a  national  job  data¬ 
base  for  older  workers.  The  re¬ 
sume-management  system  lets 
the  organization  share  them 
more  easily  with  national  em¬ 
ployers. 

Still,  resume  management 
isn’t  a  panacea.  Because  it 
matches  keywords  on  appli¬ 


cant  resumes  with  user-de¬ 
fined  job  descriptions,  it  might 
overlook  a  good  candidate  be¬ 
cause  that  individual  may  not 
have  employed  the  correct 
syntax. 

“We  knew  that  these  people 
had  skills  that  were  in  demand, 
but  that  was  not  being  reflect¬ 
ed  on  their  resumes,”  said  Co- 
quese  Williams,  assistant  vice 
president  for  workforce  devel¬ 
opment  at  the  NCOA. 

Also,  not  all  corporate  re¬ 
cruiters  are  sold  on  the  idea  of 
using  resume-management 


software.  “Why  not  just  use  the 
databases  that  are  available  on 
the  Web?”  said  Barb  Lyman,  a 
technical  recruiter  at  Standard 
Insurance  Co.  in  Portland,  Ore. 

And  even  though  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  does  a  lot  of 
Web-based  recruiting,  “it  does¬ 
n’t  justify  the  investment  in 
one  of  these  systems,”  Lyman 
said.  I 


MOREONLINE 

For  articles  related  to  Web-based  recruiting, 
visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 
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A:  I  think  the  most  difficult 
part  was  deciding  what  you 
were  going  to  measure  as  the 
unit  and  going  through  the 
process  of  putting  the  method¬ 
ology  in  place  to  calculate 
units  and  unit  costs. 

We’ve  had  some  mistakes. 
There  was  one  year  we  didn’t 
include  the  right  number  of 
units  in  Unix,  for  instance  — 
and  yet  we  had  all  the  costs  in 
there. 

So  the  next  year,  [with]  the 
right  number  of  units,  the  cost 
went  up,  and  people  wondered 
what  the  heck  was  going  on.  I 


IT  Pros  Share 
Lessons  on 
Outsourcing 

Their  No.  1  tip: 

Stay  competitive 

BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

NEW  YORK 

If  you’re  planning  to  outsource 
a  big  chunk  of  your  informa¬ 
tion  technology  operations, 
make  sure  you  keep  the  con¬ 
tract  competitive  —  even  after 
the  ink  has  dried. 

That  was  one  of  the  tips 
proffered  by  outsourcing  vet¬ 
erans  at  a  panel  discussion  on 
lessons  learned  from  working 
with  outsourcers  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  Society  for  In¬ 
formation  Management. 

Even  if  a  vendor  has  been 
signed  to  a  10-year  megadeal, 
opening  parts  of  the  deal  to 
bids  from  other  vendors  can 
keep  the  primary  outsourcer 
alert,  said  Linda  Cohen,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Stamford,  Conn.-based 
Gartner  Group  Inc. 

And  having  more  than  one 
vendor  involved  can  let  a  user 
company  play  one  vendor 
against  the  other  for  conces¬ 
sions,  said  Gary  M.  Banks,  CIO 
at  Xerox  Corp.  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Establishing  metrics  to  keep 
track  of  how  well  a  vendor  is 
delivering  on  its  promises  is 
also  important,  Cohen  said, 
but  the  metrics  shouldn’t  be  so 
detailed  that  IT  people  over¬ 
seeing  the  outsourcer  are 
spending  all  of  their  time  re¬ 
viewing  them.  ) 


SAS  Institute  Inc 


,,, 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


www.sas.com/cfo 


In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 


919.677.8200 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  CFO  Vision  a  trademark,  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  1997  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


E-mail:  cw@sas.com 


THERE’S  AN  EMERGENCY  BOARD  MEETING. THE  CFO  NEEDS  NUMBERS  BY  NOON! 
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You  Need  Them 

Fast 

You  Need  Them 

Right 

You  Need 

CFO  Vision 


When  you’re  under  pressure  to  make  critical 
business  decisions,  CFO  Vision  software  delivers 
the  timely  and  accurate  information  you  need. 

CFO  Vision  is  the  single  source  for  all  your 
key  business  information,  both  financial  and  non- 
fmancial— readily  accessible  for  interactive  analysis 
and  reporting.  It’s  never  been  easier  to  see  product 
and  customer  profitability,  the  potential  impact  of  a 
reorganization,  or  key  performance  indicators — 
in  any  currency. 

You  can  view  your  business  from  all  angles 
because  CFO  Vision  is  the  first  financial  consoli¬ 
dation  and  reporting  software  that  integrates 
flexible  multidimensional  analysis  (OLAP).  All  from 
one  vendor. .  .SAS  Institute,  the  leading  name  in 
decision  support  at  more  than  29,000  companies 
worldwide  including  the  Fortune  100. 

For  a  closer  look,  give  us  a  call  or  visit  us  at 
www.sas.com/cfo 


SO  I'M  ONLINE  WITH  MY  BROKER,  AND 

MAKES  GLOW-IN -THE  -  DARK 

ANYWAY,  I  NEED  TO  MAKE  A 

THE  MARKET’S  ABOUT 

IT’S  TIME  FOR  MY  NAP.  SO 


i 


HE  LINKS  ME  TO  THIS  COMPANY  THAT 

BICYCLE  SPOKES.  NEAT,  HUH? 

TRADE  QUICK  BECAUSE  ONE, 

TO  CLOSE,  AND  TWO, 

I  GO  IN  FOR  500  SHARES, 

MORNING  MY  BROKER  CALLS  ME  UP,  AND  GUESS  WHAT? 

I’M  RICH! 


HE’S  YOUR  CUSTOMER.  HOW  DOES  HE  FEEL,  WHAT  WILL  HE  DO?  THAT’S  UP  TO  YOU...  AND  ASPECT. 

Every  day,  your  customers  seek  you  out  in  new  ways.  Over  the  phone.  On  the  Web.  By  fax.  And  how 
you  answer — how  you  define  their  experience — spells  the  difference  between  your 
success  and  failure.  That's  the  importance  of  the  call  center  to  your  business.  It’s  also 
the  competitive  advantage  we  provide.  We're  Aspect,  world  leaders  in  helping 
customers  and  companies  stay  connected.  For  more  than  12  years,  we’ve  defined  the 
call  center,  with  solutions  that  are  open,  reliable,  and  cost-effective.  Ones  that  help 
^  companies  boost  sales,  develop  loyalty,  and  build  long-term  profitability.  Because 
^iiiiigrnM  ^  a N  comes  down  to  that  one  moment,  when  that  one  person  makes  the  effort 
vHSSB  to  contact  you.  And  that’s  not  a  technological  issue.  It’s  a  human  reality.  It's  an 
experience. ..we  make  happen. 


Call  1-800-381-9898,  ext.  72,  or  visit  www.aspect.com/cw  for  your  FREE  booklet  Defining  the 
Customer  Experience. 


Defining  the  Customer  Experience 


^ASPECT 


©  1999  Aspect  Telecommunications. 
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WEB  RETAILERS  RETOOL 
FOR  MAINSTREAM  USERS 


Easier-to-navigate  shopping  sites  the  goal 
as  Net  consumers  become  less  tech-savvy 


BY  SHARON  MACHLIS 

Unlike  longtime 
Web  surfers, 
newcomers  to 
the  Internet  are 
less  technologi¬ 
cally  savvy  than  ever,  causing  a 
number  of  Web  retailers  to  re¬ 
vamp  their  sales  strategies  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Newbies  want  to  find  items 
with  a  minimum  of  clicks,  con¬ 
duct  business  quickly  and  be 
able  to  ask  questions,  experi¬ 
enced  Web  merchants  report. 

That  means  they’re  likely  to 
frequent  sites  that  are  easy  to 
navigate  and  have  plenty  of 
clear  options  for  queries  and 
feedback. 

In  contrast,  longtime  Inter¬ 
net  enthusiasts  “almost  want  it 
to  be  difficult”  because  they 
enjoy  the  challenge  of  making 
technology  work,  said  Louise 
Cooper,  vice  president  of 
worldwide  marketing  at  online 
computer  retailer  Cyberian 
Outpost  Inc.  in  Kent,  Conn. 


Site  Revamp 

Outpost  recently  revamped 
its  site  to  make  it  “more  intu¬ 
itive,  more  obvious,”  Cooper 
said.  There’s  an  increase  in  in¬ 
formation  available  on  the 
home  page,  for  example. 

And  the  company  now  pro¬ 
motes  configured  systems 
more  than  components  for  the 
do-it-yourselfer. 


We’ve  Got  the  Net 

Percentage  of  U.S. 

households  with  35% 

Internet  access, 

1995-1998 

!-  30% 


20% 


-  10% 


Base:  Surveys  of  16,500 
households 


SOURCE:  INTECO  CORP-.  NORWALK.  CONN, 


Outpost  is  planning  a  new 
feature  that  will  allow  shop¬ 
pers  to  calculate  shipping 
costs  before  they  place  an  or¬ 
der.  “Shipping  costs  [for  Web 
orders]  were  a  shock  to  a  lot  of 
people,”  Cooper  said. 

Dave  Rochlin,  vice  president 
of  marketing  at  Reel.com  Inc., 
said  the  online  video/digital 
video  disc  store  must  rein  in 
the  temptation  to  be  too  cut- 
ting-edge  because  of  novice 
users. 

That  means  not  using  new 
capabilities  from  the  latest-re¬ 
lease  browsers  or  special  soft- 
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World  Wide  Wait 

The  average  time,  in  seconds,  to  download  a  home  page  from 
one  of  40  business-related  Web  sites  during  business  hours  for 
the  week  of  March  8: 


Top  5  Best-Performing 

Best  Areas  to  Web  Surf 

Web  Sites 

Pittsburgh 

3.83 

Wall  Street  Journal 

2.90 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

4.49 

Microsoft 

3.25 

Portland,  Ore. 

4.52 

Apple 

4.50 

Worst  Areas  to  Web  Surf 

AT&T 

4.56 

Cleveland 

23.64 

Yahoo 

4.71 

Denver 

14.74 

SOURCE  KEYNOTE  SYSTEMS  INC.. 

(WWW.KEYNOTE  COM),  SAN  MATEO.  CALIF. 

Phoenix 

13.68 

ware  plug-ins  unless  a  site 
specifically  aims  for  a  techno¬ 
sophisticate  audience. 

“We  really  have  to  discipline 
ourselves  here,”  Rochlin  said. 
“We  have  a  lot  of  techno-sawy 
people,  [but]  we  think  a  lot 
about  usability.  There’s  a  huge 
portion  of  customers  who 
only  know  how  to  get  to  the 
Web  through  [America  On¬ 
line].” 

Like  many  in  Internet  retail¬ 
ing,  Rochlin  said  he  believes 
there  will  be  a  major  push  to 
improve  customer  service  this 
year,  in  part  to  cater  to  new¬ 
comers  who  want  the  same 
level  of  service  on  the  Web 
that  they  get  when  shopping 
elsewhere. 

The  change  in  Internet  de¬ 
mographics  is  also  creating 
opportunities  for  merchants 
whose  target  audience  isn’t 
primarily  made  up  of  affluent, 


highly  educated  men. 

According  to  a  study  by  the 
Pew  Research  Center  for  the 
People  &  the  Press  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  71%  of  adults  who 
started  using  the  Internet  in 
the  past  year  don’t  have  a  col¬ 
lege  degree;  52%  were  women; 
and  65%  earn  less  than  $50,000 
a  year.  Only  a  quarter  of  new 
adult  Internet  users  were 
younger  than  30. 

Kmart  Corp.,  whose  shop¬ 
pers  are  typically  mothers 
with  children  at  home,  as¬ 
sumes  that  many  of  its 
Kmart.com  shoppers  are  new 
to  the  Web,  said  John  Jeanmon- 
od,  Internet  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Troy,  Mich.-based 
retailer. 

That  means  making  the  site 
easy  to  use,  explaining  how 
things  work  and  ensuring  cus¬ 
tomers  know  where  they  are  in 
the  checkout  process,  he  said. 


Teller  Machines  Running  Ads 


Wells  Fargo  pilots 
marketing  venture 

Talk  about  a  captive  audience. 
Earlier  this  month,  Wells  Fargo 
&  Co.  began  to  put  ads  on  the 
screens  of  340  of  its  automated 
teller  machines  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  The  pilot 
test  is  the  latest  attempt  by  the 
San  Francisco-based 
bank  to  use  technology 
to  expand  its  market 
share.  The  bank  pio¬ 
neered  the  use  of  super¬ 
market-based  kiosks  in  1996. 

Leading  the  advertising  blitz 
is  Barry  McCarthy,  who,  before 
joining  the  bank  a  year  ago, 
spent  12  years  doing  consumer 
marketing  for  beauty  products 
at  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  in 
Cincinnati.  Computer-world  se¬ 
nior  editor  Thomas  Hoffman 
recently  spoke  with  McCarthy, 
35,  about  Wells  Fargo’s  adver¬ 
tising  campaign. 

Q:  Who  are  your  first  advertisers? 

A:  Our  first  advertiser  is  Ama¬ 
zon.com,  and  AT&T  WorldNet 
Business  Services  will  adver¬ 
tise  in  April.  Each  arrangement 


is  unique,  as  short  as  30  days 
and  as  long  as  180  days.  We  can 
customize  the  offering  to  meet 
the  advertiser’s  specific  needs. 

Q:  How? 

A:  For  example,  if  you’re  trying 
to  market  a  minivan,  you’d 
probably  want  that  message  in 
a  suburban  location,  not  an  ur¬ 
ban  location,  because  of  the 
demographics. 

We  can  reprogram 
advertising  from  a  cen¬ 
tral  location  [using  No- 
vadigm  Inc.  distribution 
software]  and  change 
messages  daily  for  an  advertis¬ 
ing  customer  to  target  ads  at, 
say,  ATMs  in  San  Jose,  [Calif.]. 

Q:  Won't  some  customers  find  that  an¬ 
noying? 

A:  Customers  tell  us  they  like 
having  animated  ads  during 
the  dead  time  while  transac¬ 
tions  are  processing.  They  also 
like  receiving  coupons. 

Q:  What  kind  of  an  investment  have 
you  made? 

A:  We  did  have  to  upgrade  the 
majority  of  our  [340  pilot] 
ATMs  to  Pentium  processors 
to  run  the  advertising.  What 
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Many  sites  are  also  starting 
to  conduct  daily  polls  and 
weekly  contests  to  acquire  de¬ 
mographic  information  about 
their  audience,  said  Elaine 
Rubin,  vice  chairman  of  the 
industry  trade  association 
Shop.org.  “You  have  to  be  look¬ 
ing  at  your  customer  base 
every  month,  at  least,”  she  said. 
“What  you  build  today  may 
not  be  applicable  tomorrow.” 

Evolving  Strategies 

As  Web  surfers  become 
more  mainstream,  Internet  re¬ 
tailing  strategies  need  to 
evolve,  industry  watchers  said. 
“The  Internet  demographic  is 
quickly  coming  to  resemble 
the  demographic  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  at  large,”  said  Ken  Cas- 
sar,  an  analyst  Jupiter  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc.  in  New  York. 

For  a  company  like  Garden 
Escape  Inc.  in  Austin,  Texas, 
which  sells  gardening  supplies 
to  an  audience  that  skews  to¬ 
ward  women  around  40,  the 
new  Internet  demographics 
are  approaching  “our  sweet 
spot  demographically,”  said 
CEO  Cliff  Sharpies.  I 


Customers  tell 
us  they  like 
having  animat¬ 
ed  ads  . . .  while 
transactions  are 
processing. 

BARRY  MCCARTHY. 

WELLS  FARGO 


makes  this  unique  for  advertis¬ 
ers  is  that  —  unlike  billboards, 
radio,  TV  or  the  Internet, 
where  a  viewer  can  walk  away 
or  click  to  another  screen  — 
the  [ATM]  customer  is  not  go¬ 
ing  anywhere  until  their  trans¬ 
action  is  complete.  I 
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BUSINESSYEAR  2000 


FED  FUNDS  MAY  BE 
LATE  FOR  SMALL 


Corporations  lament  small  suppliers  are 
cutting  it  close;  inconvenience  may  result 


BY  STACY  COLLETT 

The  federal  gov¬ 
ernment’s  plan  to 
provide  money  to 
small  businesses 
for  year  2000  re¬ 
mediation  is  coming  too  late  in 
the  game,  according  to  corpo¬ 
rate  year  2000  managers  who 
have  already  survived  the  rig¬ 
ors  of  becoming  year  2000- 
compliant. 

While  big  companies  are 
well  into  year  2000  remedia¬ 
tion  tasks,  many  of  their  small¬ 
er  suppliers  are  not.  According 
to  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Businesses  in 
Washington,  40%  of  U.S.  small 
businesses  haven’t  even  start¬ 
ed  year  2000  work. 

The  U.S.  House  is  consider¬ 
ing  a  bill  that  would  require 
the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  guarantee  loans 


made  by  private  lenders  to  as¬ 
sist  the  nation’s  4.5  million 
small  businesses  to  correct 
year  2000  computer  problems. 
The  Senate  passed  the  bill  ear¬ 
lier  this  month. 

“It’s  awfully  late  for  anybody 
who  hasn’t  started  now,  unless 
they  have  only  one  or  two 
off-the-shelf  software  pack¬ 
ages,”  said  Bob  Friz,  year  2000 
project  leader  at  3M  Co.  in 
Austin,  Texas. 

Small  Suppliers,  Big  Problems? 

Friz  said  start-up  companies 
in  3M’s  supply  chain  are  better 
protected  from  year  2000 
glitches  because  most  of  them 
have  new  software.  But  he  said 
he’s  more  concerned  with 
small  and  midsize  suppliers 
with  20-  or  30-year-old  sys¬ 
tems  —  particularly  home¬ 
grown  inventory  systems  or 


For  Small  Business? 


4.5M 

small  businesses 
use  computers 

47% 

say  they’re  very 
dependent  on 
computers 

33% 

plan  to  take  no 
action  on  year  2000 

5% 

never  heard  of  the 
millennium  bug 

order-management  systems 
written  in  Cobol.  “They  could 
be  in  serious  trouble,”  he  said. 

“If  it’s  a  lot  of  internally  de¬ 
veloped  stuff,  they’re  just 
about  out  of  time  today,”  said 
Elmer  Gau,  year  2000  adminis¬ 
trator  at  Dunlop  Tire  Co.  in 
Amherst,  N.Y. 

Still,  some  analysts  insist 
year  2000  funding  for  small 
businesses  is  coming  at  the 


TOO 

FIRMS 


right  time.  “They  are  less  likely 
to  have  significantly  begun 
Y2K  projects.  If  anyone  is  go¬ 
ing  to  benefit  from  any  type  of 
proactivity  by  the  government 
at  this  point,  it  is  going  to  be 
the  smaller  businesses,”  said 
Andy  Bochman,  an  analyst  at 
Aberdeen  Group  Inc.  in 
Boston. 

“It’s  late,  but  I’d  rather  see 
[small  businesses]  do  some¬ 
thing  now  than  sit  and  do  noth¬ 
ing,”  said  Ron  Kerr,  senior 
manager  of  information  ser¬ 
vices  at  The  Home  Depot  Inc. 
in  Atlanta.  Kerr  added  that,  to 
their  credit,  some  of  Home  De¬ 
pot’s  smaller  suppliers  have  al¬ 
ready  completed  year  2000 
compliance. 

3M,  Dunlop  and  Home 
Depot,  which  have  focused 
their  attention  on  the  year 
2000-readiness  of  their  largest 
critical  suppliers,  view  any 
year  2000  failures  by  their 
smaller  suppliers  as  more  of  an 
inconvenience  than  a  serious 
setback.  I 


Lawsuit  Pegs  Retailers  as  Y2K  Scofflaws 


Claims  stores  liable 
for  what  they  sell 

BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

Are  computer  retailers  like 
Circuit  City  Stores  Inc.  respon¬ 
sible  for  informing  consumers 
whether  the  PCs  and  shrink- 
wrapped  software  they  sell  is 
year  2000-ready? 

Lawyers  for  Tom  Johnson,  a 
Concord,  Calif.,  resident,  said 
yes.  Johnson  is  suing  nine  re¬ 
tailers,  including  Richmond, 


Va.-based  Circuit  City,  Delray 
Beach,  Fla.-based  Office  Depot 
Inc.  and  CompUSA  Inc.  in  Dal¬ 
las.  He  accuses  the  retailers  of 
misleading  him  by  failing  to 
inform  him  about  the  year 
2000-readiness  of  the  comput¬ 
er  products  they  sold. 

Although  the  case  is  con¬ 
sumer-focused,  it  does  have 
bearing  for  many  Fortune  1,000 
companies  that  buy  shrink- 
wrapped  software  and  other 
products  from  retailers. 

Currently,  81%  of  all  com- 


States:  Don’t  Blame  Us  for  Y2K  Bugs 


Six  states  have  passed  laws  that  pre 
vent  individuals  or  companies  from 
suing  them  for  year  2000 
issues,  and  similar  laws  are 
in  the  works  in  dozens  of 
other  states. 

The  states  claim  that 
they  are  trying  to  shield  taxpayers 
from  paying  for  nuisance  lawsuits, 


but  opponents  fear  that  those  who 
are  truly  harmed  by  states’  millenni¬ 
um  glitches  will  have  no 
legal  recourse. 

Check  out  our  online 
package  of  stories  about 
what  the  states  are  doing, 
and  why,  at  www.computerworld. 
com/more. 


mercially  sold  packaged  soft¬ 
ware  isn’t  yet  year  2000-ready, 
said  Lou  Marcoccio,  an  analyst 
at  Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  West- 
borough,  Mass. 

Rich  Ergo,  a  partner  at 
Bowles  &  Verna,  a  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.,  law  firm  repre¬ 
senting  Johnson,  charged  that 
the  retailers  have  violated  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Unfair  Business  Prac¬ 
tices  Act  by  failing  to  notify 
consumers  that  computer 
products  they  are  purchasing 
may  not  work  next  year. 

Ergo’s  firm  is  seeking  to 
force  the  retailers  to  inform 
past  and  present  customers 
whether  products  they  bought 
are  year  2000-ready,  plus  to  re¬ 
turn  a  portion  of  the  profits  re¬ 
tailers  made  from  selling  non- 
compliant  products. 

Said  Johnson,  “When  I  buy 
something  from  Circuit  City,  I 
expect  that  the  sales  staff  will 
tell  me  if  what  I’m  buying  is  go¬ 
ing  to  work  beyond  this  year.” 

“There  is  a  possible  liability 
theory  here  that  could  work,” 


said  Dean  Morehous,  chairman 
of  the  technology  practice  at 
Thelen  Reid  &  Priest  LLP,  a 
San  Francisco-based  law  firm. 

Peter  E.  Glick,  a  lawyer  rep¬ 
resenting  Circuit  City,  sent  a 
letter  to  Johnson’s  lawyers  say¬ 
ing  the  charge  “fails  to  state  a 
claim  because  . . .  the  products 
at  issue  are  not  in  fact  ‘materi¬ 
ally  defective.’  ” 

A  hearing  is  scheduled  for 
April  1,  when  the  retailers  are 
expected  to  ask  that  the  suit  be 
dismissed.  ► 


BRIEFS 


Year  2000  Optimism 

Ed  Yardeni,  year  2000  guru  and 
chief  economist  at  Deutsche  Bank 
Securities  Inc.  in  New  York,  says  he 
hasn’t  downgraded  his  estimate  of  a 
70%  probability  that  year  2000  will 
cause  a  serious  global  recession, 
despite  a  report  to  the  contrary  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  that  had 
wide  play  in  news  services.  “Of 
course,  I  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  turn  less  pessimistic,”  Yardeni 
said  in  a  statement  sent  to  those  on 
his  year  2000  mailing  list.  “And  I 
will  do  so  if  I  believe  the  available 
data  warrants  such  a  change.” 


Share  Ups  at  Online 
Knowledge  Center 

The  Electronic  Industries  Alliance,  a 
trade  organization  for  the  U.S.  high- 
tech  industry  in  Arlington,  Va.,  has 
partnered  with  two  vendors  to 
create  a  year  2000  knowledge  cen¬ 
ter  so  its  2,100  members  can  share 
tips  on  year  2000  via  e-mail  and 
browsers.  The  partners  are  Comput¬ 
er  Sciences  Corp.  in  El  Segundo, 
Calif.,  and  Los  Altos,  Calif.-based 
Intraspect  Software.  Members  can 
visit  the  site  ( www.eia.org )  and 
click  on  the  year  2000  icon. 

Pension  Cheat  Sheet 

The  Department  of  Labor's  Pension 
and  Welfare  Benefits  Administration 
has  published  an  electronic  cheat 
sheet  ( www.dol.gov/dol/pwba )  to 
help  pension  plan  managers  antici¬ 
pate  questions  regarding  the  year 
2000  readiness  of  their  pension 
funds. 


SNAPSHOT 


Competitor  Comparison 

What  the  nation’s  top  two  long-distance  communications 
carriers  are  spending  on  year  2000  work: 


ATST  CORP. 

MCI/WORLDCOM  INC.I 

Fortune  500  rank* 

10 

62 

Spending  through 
third  quarter  of  1998 

S300M 

S116M** 

Estimate  of 
total  year  2000  cost 

8600M*** 

S500M*** 

•  As  of  April  27. 1998;  *•  Only  for  first  three  quarters  of  1998:  *  ••Estimates  only  for  1998  and  1999 

SOURCE  COMPANIES'  03  1990  10-Q. 
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Customer  Focus  Drives  Sales  Automation 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

For  years,  industry  analysts 
have  claimed  that  the  majority 
of  sales  force  automation  proj¬ 


ects  fail  to  show  any  measur¬ 
able  benefits,  partly  because 
sales  and  support  teams  don’t 
use  them. 


But  analysts  said  many  firms 
are  still  willing  to  try  such  soft¬ 
ware  to  gain  even  a  small  ad¬ 
vantage  over  a  competitor.  The 


trend  is  to  link  sales  teams  to 
the  back  office  using  more  com¬ 
prehensive  customer  relation¬ 
ship  management  packages. 

For  example,  The  Northern 
Trust  Co.  in  Chicago,  a  finan¬ 
cial  services  Firm  that  prides 
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itself  on  its  intimate  contacts 
with  well-heeled  investors, 
recently  purchased  5,000  seats 
of  Jsales,  customer  relation¬ 
ship  software  from  Sales  Vi¬ 
sion  Inc.  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  The 
contract  is  worth  about  $2  mil¬ 
lion,  Sales  Vision  officials  said. 

Northern  Trust  hopes  to  use 
Jsales  to  cross-reference  data 
about  its  customers  for  greater 
selling  opportunities.  Today, 
it’s  time-consuming  for  sales¬ 
people  working  on  one  type  of 
investment  product  to  share 
customer  data  with  sales¬ 
people  offering  a  different 
product.  But  all  those  data¬ 
bases  will  now  be  tied  together 
with  Jsales  and  a  custom  in- 
house  tool  called  N-Compass. 

Analysts  said  Jsales  is  too 
new  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  them  to 
be  able  to  judge 
whether  the  tool 
is  superior  to 
those  from  com¬ 
petitors  such  as 
SalesLogix  Corp. 
in  Scottsdale, 

Ariz.;  Siebel  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  in 
Santa  Clara, 

Calif.;  and  Piv¬ 
otal  Software 
Inc.  in  British 
Columbia.  They 
said  JSales  is  more  flexible 
than  some  because  it’s  com¬ 
pletely  Java-based  and  allows 
end  users  to  perform  new 
chores  on  an  intranet  browser. 

Analysts  said  a  common  rea¬ 
son  sales  force  automation  im¬ 
plementations  fail  is  that  sales¬ 
people  worry  that  automation 
is  going  to  give  them  more  ad¬ 
ministrative  work  that  would 
take  time  away  from  selling 
and  reaping  commissions. 

Steve  Locke,  vice  president 
of  sales  and  marketing  sys¬ 
tems,  said  Northern  Trust  has 
intentionally  avoided  calling 
Jsales  a  sales  force  automation 
application,  preferring  to  use 
the  term  “contact  manage¬ 
ment”  instead.  “The  people 
servicing  client  accounts 
wanted  this  level  of  functional¬ 
ity,”  he  said.  “It’s  not  some¬ 
thing  forced  on  them.  They 
asked  for  it.” 

Analysts  also  said  sales¬ 
people  spurn  such  products 
because  they  worry  the  boss 
will  be  monitoring  them  more 
closely.  Brian  Campo,  a  project 
sponsor  at  Northern  Trust, 
said,  “We  know  there’s  not 
going  to  be  100%  acceptance 
with  some  worried  that  Big 
Brother  is  watching.”  ft 


NORTHERN 
TRUSTS  Steve 
Locke  says  sales¬ 
people  asked  for 
automation 


Node? 


Probably  you  don't  think  of  anyone  at  your  company  as  a  node  either.  They're  users.  People.  Individuals. 

Your  network  should  recognize  individuals  too.  And  it  can,  right  now. 

At  Novell,  we're  networking  specialists.  By  making  Novell  Directory  Services®  (NDS  “)  available  on 
different  platforms  like  NetWare®,  NT  and  UNIX®  we've  made  network  management  more  efficient.  Install  it  and 
control  access  to  back  office  applications.  Using  technology  like  Novell's  Z.E.N.works™,  you  can  make  your  Windows® 
desktops  and  software  more  reliable.  Deploy  applications.  And  help  make  your  desktops  Y2K  compliant. 

With  NDS,  every  user  on  your  network  has  a  unique  profile. 

Wherever  they  are,  your  users  just  tap  into  the  network  to  get  their  personal  environment  for  using  and  accessing  everything. 
Each  node  is  a  person.  Each  user  is  an  individual. 

Tired  of  being  treated  like  a  node?  Call  1-800-509-1800  or  www.novell.com/node  to  find  out  how 
Z.E.N.works  and  other  applications  for  Novell  Directory  Services  can  help  you. 


Novell 


©1999  Novell.  Inc  All  rights  reserved  Novell,  NetWare  and  Novell  Directory  Services  are  registered  Irodemorks  and  NDS  and  Z.E.N  works  ore  trademarks  of  Novell,  Inc.  in  ihe  United  Stales  and  other  countries  UNIX  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  X/Open  Company,  lid.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Windows  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation 
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When  it  comes  to  posting 
your  resume  on  the  Internet, 
hiring  managers  warn,  you’d 
better  tell  the  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  By  Jill  Vitiello 


provide  a  checklist  of  technical 
criteria  to  our  human  re¬ 
sources  department  so  they 
can  prescreen  resumes  and 
candidates,”  says  David  Geiver, 
senior  technology  officer  at 
First  Premier  Bank  in  Sioux 
Falls,  S.D. 

The  criteria  change  with  the 
job.  For  example,  Geiver  is  re¬ 
cruiting  for  a  help  desk  manag¬ 
er.  Human  resources  is  screen¬ 
ing  candidates  to  make  sure 
they  understand  that  it’s  a  sup¬ 
port  position,  not  a  spring¬ 
board  to  network  administra¬ 
tion.  They’re  also  checking  for 
previous  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence.  Geiver  says  the  method 
works.  Yet  occasionally  a  can¬ 
didate  who  has  embellished  his 
resume  lands  an  interview. 

“People  who  don’t  have 
knowledge  or  experience  will 
give  vague  answers.  They 
won’t  be  able  to  provide  tech¬ 
nical  examples  or  detail,”  Geiv¬ 
er  says.  That’s  when  he  politely 
cuts  short  the  interview  and 
dismisses  the  candidate. 

IT  professionals  who  submit 
resumes  electronically  to  the 
city  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  still  fill 
out  an  application  on-site,  says 
John  Matelski,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  technology 
management  for 
the  city.  “I  don’t 
care  if  all  the 
information  is 
in  the  resume,” 
Matelski  says. 
During  the 
interview,  he 
compares  the 
resume 


Savvy  job-seekers  load  their 
resumes  with  keywords  de¬ 
signed  to  get  them  through  the 
computerized  screening  pro¬ 
cess.  The  phrases  SAP  R/3, 
Java  or  Windows  NT  usually 
trigger  a  response.  Yet  re¬ 
cruiters  and  hiring  managers 
sometimes  end  up  interview¬ 
ing  a  person  with  no  hands-on 
knowledge  of  high-demand  ap¬ 
plications. 

“Resume  rigging  has  always 
been  there,”  says  Richard  Won¬ 
der,  president  of  Richard  Won¬ 
der  &  Associates,  a  technical 
recruiting  firm  based  in  New 
York.  “Online  resume  rigging 
may  enhance  an  individual’s 
probability  of  getting  an  inter¬ 
view  . . .  but  it  will  not  enhance 
the  prospects  of  getting  or 
keeping  the  job.” 

Information  technology 
managers  can  work  closely 
with  human  resources  profes¬ 
sionals  to  help  separate  the 
wheat  from  the 
chaff.  “I 


POPULAR  CARTOON 
I?  ,  depicts  a  cagey 
canine  sitting  at 
■.  a  computer  com- 

•;:'i  posing  his  re¬ 
sume.  “The  great- 
r  V  :  est  thing  about 
HLJH  the  Internet  is 
*  that  no  one 
knows  you’re  a 
dog,”  he  says. 
Which  really  makes  one  won¬ 
der  about  the  real  face  behind 
a  resume  posted  on  the  Web. 
How  do  hiring  managers  know 
that  what  they  see  is  what 
they  get? 

Frequently,  resumes  posted 
online  or  sent  via  e-mail  aren’t 
accompanied  by  cover  letters. 
Those  reviewing  such  resumes 
have  no  clues  about  the  docu¬ 
ment’s  authenticity.  They’re 
limited  to  the  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  candidate.  That 
anonymity  induces  some  un¬ 
scrupulous  job  seekers  to 
claim  credentials  they 
don’t  have. 


with  the  application  and  asks 
questions  to  see  if  the  candi¬ 
date’s  oral  explanation  of  his 
credentials  matches  the  writ¬ 
ten  version. 

Spotting  a  Fake 

Wonder,  whose  firm  re¬ 
ceives  approximately  600  elec¬ 
tronic  resumes  per  day,  has 
learned  to  spot  the  fakes. 

“Some  resumes  are  carefully 
written  to  conceal  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  does  not  have  work 
experience  in  the  United 
States  or  is  not  authorized  to 
work  in  the  U.S.,”  he  says.  “A 
number  of  people  fashion  their 
resumes  so  that  internships, 
school  projects  and  volunteer 
[work  are  presented  as]  actual 
work  experience.” 

Other  flags  are  gaps  in  em¬ 
ployment  history,  inflated 
salary  histories  and  overstated 
experience. 

And  although  “we  rarely  see 
someone  [falsify]  certification, 
we  do  see  premature  postings 
of  that  certification,”  says 
Adam  Shandrow,  senior  tech¬ 
nical  recruiter  at  Manpower 
Technical  in  Cypress,  Calif. 

Ironically,  even  though  elec¬ 
tronic  resumes  may  be  easier 
to  rig,  some  recruiters  prefer 
them  because  they  are  easier 
to  process  and  track.  Electron¬ 
ic  resumes  also  distinguish  the 
players  from  the  wanna-bes. 

“It’s  highly  improbable  that 
we  would  hire  from  a  resume 
sent  by  fax  or  regular  mail,” 
Wonder  says.  “A  fax  tells  us  the 
candidate  doesn’t  have  the 
technical  skills  for  the  job. 
Mailed  resumes  are  the  last 
candidates  to  get  jobs.”  I 


Vitiello  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
East  Brunswick,  N.J. 


Advice  for 
Electronic 
Rteume  Writers 

NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH 

“Companies  are  more  diligent  about 
post-hire  reference  checks  than  ever 
before,"  says  Richard  Wonder,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Richard  Wonder  and  Associ¬ 
ates.  “If  you  lie  on  a  rbsumd  or  in  an 
interview,  and  you  are  found  out,  you 
could  be  fired  on  the  spot.” 

KEEP  IT  SIMPLE 

“A  computer  programmer  who 
used  script  typeface,  bold  and  italics 
couldn’t  figure  out  why  he  never  got 
calls  from  recruiters.  On  paper,  the 
resume  stood  out  with  its  graphics. 

But  it  wouldn't  scan  electronically, 
so  it  never  got  into  a  database,” 
Wonder  says. 

USE  KEYWORDS  WISELY 

“Don’t  claim  to  have  been  the  NT 
administrator  if  you  were  a  junior 
administrator,”  says  Adam  Shandrow, 
senior  technical  recruiter  at  Manpower 
Technical.  Do  list  all  the  software  for 
which  you  can  claim  true  expertise. 
“List  hottest  technologies  first,” 
Wonder  adds. 

BE  REACHABLE 

Always  include  your  e-mail  address 
on  your  rdsumd. 

-  Jill  Vitiello 


INTRODUCING  D&B  FOR  SAP  SOLUTIONS.  TOTAL  INTEGRATION  MEETS  TOTAL  INFORMATION. 


SAP  AG  and  Dun  &  Bradstreet  have  developed 
an  integrated  enterprise  application  solution  to 
help  you  maximize  business  opportunities  across 
your  entire  supply  demand  chain. 

Now,  companies  will  receive  a  truly  standardized 
business  solution,  seamlessly  integrated  with 
reliable  on-line  business  content.  Through  D&B’s 
Data  Rationalization  Service,  and  the  use  of  our 


unique  D&B  D-U-N-S®  Number,  legacy  files 
of  both  customer  and  vendor  data  can  now  be 
cleansed,  updated,  organized  and  supplemented 
with  demographic,  risk  and  purchasing  information, 
collected  on  more  than  50  million  businesses 
worldwide.  This  D&B  information  base  is  updated 
950,000  times  daily — all  accessible  directly  from 
within  the  SAP  R/3®  solution. 


So  whatever  your  stage  of  implementation,  call 
1-800-756-5762  to  learn  more  about  how  L)&B 
can  help  enhance  your  SAP  solution,  or  visit  our 
Web  site  at  www.dnb.eoni/siip/. 


Dun  &  Bradstreet 


SAP  and  R/3  are  trademarks  of  SAP  AG.  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  D-U-N-S  and  D&B  arc  registered  trademarks  ot’Duit 
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Retail  Systems  Up  Voice-Over  IP 


Shipments  of  point-of-sale 
terminals  grew  15%  last 
year,  with  fat  clients  still  out- 
shipping  thin  clients,  accord¬ 
ing  to  new  research  from  IHL 
Consulting  Group. 

In  its  “U.S.  Point-of-Sale 
Market  Study,”  the  Boynton 
Beach,  Fla.,  firm  reports  that 
shipments  to  specialty  retail¬ 
ers  such  as  electronics 
superstores  and  office-supply 
outlets  led  the  growth  with  a 
35%  increase. 

Of  systems  already 
installed,  71%  ran  on  MS- 
DOS  or  IBM’s  4690  operat¬ 
ing  system,  but  Windows 
95/98  (42%  of  1998  ship¬ 
ments)  and  Windows  NT 
(22%  of  1998  shipments) 
continued  to  gain  ground. 

The  report  costs  $2,500. 
www.ihlservices.com 


‘Baby  Bills’ Push 

Zona  Research  Inc.  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  Microsoft  Corp. 
could  benefit  immensely  if 
forced  by  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  to  split  into  so-called 
“Baby  Bills.” 

By  actively  negotiating  a 
settlement  now,  Microsoft 
could  safeguard  access  to 
the  most  promising  emerging 
markets  in  exchange  for  giv¬ 
ing  up  its  current  control  of 
the  desktop. 

The  analysis  is  presented 
in  a  paper,  “United  We  Fall, 
Divided  We  Stand,”  which  is 
part  of  a  subscription  service. 

www.zonaresearch.com 


Don’t  Tell 

Reasons  organizations 
don’t  report  security  intru¬ 
sions  to  law  enforcement: 


84% 

79% 


Negative 

publicity 

Competitors 
would  use  to 
their  advantage 


Civil  remedy 
appeared  best 


Unaware  that 
they  could 
report  it 


Base:  Survey  of  107  IT  security  man-  j 
auers:  rnultple  i  espouses  allowed 


Voice-over  IP  (VOIP)  is  a 
“pivotal  technology”  that  as  a 
worldwide  market  is  expected 
to  grow  from  $130  million  in 
1998  to  more  than  $1.8  billion 
in  2003,  according  to  new 
research  from  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass. 

Titled  “VOIP  Gateways  for 
Service  Providers:  Market 
Review  and  Forecast,”  the 
report  cautions  that  VOIP 
faces  a  number  of  major 
obstacles,  including  poor 
interoperability  and  stan¬ 
dards  conflicts. 

However,  it  argues  that 
Internet  telephony  has  the 
potential  to  redefine  the  com¬ 
munications  industry.  It 
examines  market  drivers  and 
inhibitors,  looks  at  service 
providers  and  presents  gate¬ 
way  revenue  and  port  ship¬ 
ment  forecasts. 

The  reports  costs  $3,500. 
www.idc.com 


BOOKS 


Recruiting,  Global 
Issues  Addressed 

Two  new  books  come  from 
research  conducted  for  the 
Society  for  Information  Man¬ 
agement  (SIM)  International: 

Coping  With  Labor 
Scarcity  in  Information  Tech¬ 
nology:  Strategies  and  Prac¬ 
tices  for  Effective  Recruitment 
and  Retention,  by  Ritu  Agar- 
wal  and  Thomas  W.  Ferratt, 
suggests  labor  strategies 
that  can  help  IT  executives 
choose  the  best  tactical 
approaches  to  the  IT  drought 
(158  pages,  about  $70  plus 
shipping). 

Crossing  Boundaries:  The 
Deployment  of  Global  IT 
Solutions,  by  Rosann  Carter 
(University  of  South  Florida) 
and  Laurie  Kirsch  (University 
of  Pittsburgh)  analyzes  the 
unique  nature  of  global  (vs. 
domestic)  IT  systems  and 
identifies  successful  prac¬ 
tices  for  deploying  them  (131 
pages,  about  $70). 

Both  books  are  published 
by  Pinnaflex  Educational 
Resources  in  Cincinnati. 


JIM  CHAMPY 

The  Dilbert  antidote 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  I  have  sat  in  a  systems 
development  or  re-engineering  team  meeting  and 
heard  someone  say,  “That  guy  doesn’t  have  a  clue.” 

The  observation  is  often  correct  —  we’ve  all  seen  IT 
managers  who  don’t  understand  technology  and  re¬ 
engineering  and  leaders  who  don’t  support  change  —  but  its  effect 
is  to  create  an  air  of  pessimism  and  resignation.  Given  this  atmos¬ 
phere,  I’m  never  surprised  when  I  walk  through  an  IT  workplace 

Nothing  gets  done.  Replace  cynicism  with  a 
philosophy  of  daring,  pragmatism  and  opti¬ 
mism.  Daring  must  be  present  to  help  individu¬ 
als  and  organizations  seize  the  opportunities 
that  technology  presents.  How?  Confidence!  In 
the  words  of  Mary  Kay  Ash,  founder  of  Mary 
Kay  Cosmetics,  “If  you  think  you  can,  you  can. 
If  you  think  you  can’t,  you’re  right.” 

Pragmatism  is  critical  to  individual  and  orga¬ 
nizational  change.  How  do  you  encourage  prag¬ 
matism?  Tell  the  truth.  Optimism  fuels 

individual  and  organizational 
spirit  —  especially  when  failures 
and  challenges  arise,  as  they  do  in 
almost  any  worthwhile  project. 
What  encourages  optimism?  Give 
yourself  and  your  colleagues  per¬ 
mission  to  keep  your  minds  open 
to  opportunity. 

This  philosophy  must  be 
shared  by  IT  professionals,  their 
managers  and  their  leaders.  If  the 
philosophy  isn’t  genuinely 
shared,  expect  only  more  cyni¬ 
cism.  The  good  news?  That 
philosophy  is  possible  as  IT  and 
business  intersect.  The  intersec¬ 
tion  is  especially  striking  in 
industries  such  as  banking,  finan¬ 
cial  services  and  retailing. 

Cynical  workers,  beware:  The 
next  generation  of  technologi¬ 
cally  literate  managers  entering 
the  workplace  will  work  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  Dilbert  attitude.  In  fact, 
managers  now  expect  even  more 
of  IT  and  won’t  tolerate  cynicism 
for  long. 

My  advice  to  Dilbert:  Take 
Dogbert  for  a  walk  in  the  park 
and  think  about  the  kind  of  work¬ 
place  that  would  make  you  happy.  It’s  daring, 
pragmatism  and  optimism  that  feed  the  human 
—  and  canine  —  spirit  and  eventually  create 
business  success.  I 


and  see  dozens  of  books,  posters  and  calendars 
featuring  Scott  Adams’  cartoon  character  Dil¬ 
bert  and  his  canine  friend,  Dogbert.  The  appeal 
of  Dilbert’s  attack  is  obvious:  His  acerbic 
humor  generally  skewers  the  boss,  a  clueless 
sort  who  misapplies  trendy  management  ideas, 
tormenting  his  people.  But  there’s  a  dark  side  to 
Dilbert.  In  spite  of  his  clever  and  humorous 
point  of  view,  nothing  good  will  come  from  his 
persistent  pessimism.  He  has  nothing  construc¬ 
tive  to  say  about  the  problems  he  encounters. 

I  can’t  complain  about  how 
I’ve  been  treated  by  Dilbert.  Re¬ 
engineering  was  the  focus  of  a 
chapter  in  Adams’  book  The  Dil¬ 
bert  Principle.  My  work  was  fair¬ 
ly  described  (after  all,  Dilbert 
does  have  some  intelligence). 

It’s  just  that  I  have  often  won¬ 
dered  why  what  I  call  the  “Dil¬ 
bert  attitude”  is  so  pervasive  in 
IT  organizations. 

It  goes  beyond  the  fact  that 
many  IT  people  work  in  cubi¬ 
cles  —  after  all,  the  subtitle  of 
The  Dilbert  Principle  was  A 
Cubicle’s-Eye  View  of  Business, 

Meetings,  Management  Fads,  and 
Other  Workplace  Afflictions.  The 
Dilbert  attitude  may  come  from 
the  long-held  belief  that  IT  has 
been  victimized  by  management 
and  vice  versa. 

Another  possible  source  of 
the  Dilbert  attitude:  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  just  may  be  too  smart  for 
their  own  good.  When  you  think 
you  know  a  lot,  you  can  get  pretty 
cynical  when  it  comes  to  others’ 
actions.  Smart  people  often  see 
the  world  in  black  and  white, 
when,  in  fact,  it  isn’t. 

The  need  to  eliminate  cynicism  from  any 
team  or  organization  is  especially  compelling, 
but  it’s  not  just  about  feeling  good  or  plastering 
“feel-good”  placards  on  cubicle  walls.  Almost 
anything  is  possible,  but  whenever  a  team 
focuses  first  on  the  barriers  to  getting  some¬ 
thing  done,  the  result  generally  is  pretty  dismal: 


IT  profession¬ 
als  just  may 
be  too  smart 
for  their  own 
good. 


Champy  is  chairman  of  consulting  at  Perot  Systems 
Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  can  be  reached  at 
JimChampy@ps.net. 


e-business 


A  CAMPUS  RADICAL 
IN  THE  ’70s. 


A  CAPITALIST 
IN  THE  ’90s. 


Proven  in  the  last  two  decades,  UNIX  is  here  to  stay.  UNIX 
is  the  backbone  of  the  Internet  and  major  industries  like  finance,  manufacturing  and 
retail.  IBM  is  the  largest  server  company  in  the  world,  and  were  applying  all  of  our 
knowledge  of  UNIX  systems  and  software  to  build  powerful  e-business  solutions  that  are 
transforming  the  way  companies  are  doing  business. 


IT’S  UNIX. 


RS/6000-THE  WORLD’S  MOST 
POWERFUL  UNIX  SERVER 

The  RS/6000®  is  IBM’s  line  of  powerful*  reliable,  scalable 
UNIX  servers.  How  powerful?  We  built  an  RS/6000  SP  "  capabl 
of  3.88  trillion  peak  calculations  per  second. 

RS/6000  technology  is  so  reliable  that  it  was  adapted  for 
use  by  NASA  on  the  Mars  Pathfinder  mission. 

RS/6000  is  so  scalable  that  it  is  the  number  one  UNIX 
machine  for  Web  operations  handled  per  second  -  40%  more 
than  its  nearest  competitor.** 


RS/6000  -  #1-RATED  UNIX  SERVERS 
AIX  -  #1-R ATED  OPERATING  SYSTEM 

D.H.  Brown  Associates,  after  evaluating  the  leading  UNIX  vendors’  results 
on  a  variety  of  standard  benchmarks,  rated  IBM  RS/6000  servers  number 
one  overall  -  with  its  competitors  far  behind. f 

D.H.  Brown  Associates  also  rated  IBM’s  UNIX  operating  system,  AIX® 
as  the  overall  functional  leader,  ranking  number  one  in  system  management 
and  Internet/intranet  /  Learn  more  at  www.dhbrown.com 


(•-business 


MOST  TRAFFICKED  WEB 
SITES  IN  HISTORY 

IBM’s  UNIX  is  working.  Last  year’s  US  Open  tennis  Web  site 
handled  383  million  hits  from  157  different  countries. 

REI,  the  Seattle-based  retailer  of  outdoor  equipment,  has  seen 
its  online  store  become  one  of  its  top  revenue-producing  stores. 

Cl)  Warehouse  is  combining  its  inventory  from  over  300  stores 
into  a  single  database  and  is  making  it  available  online  in  its  entirety. 

Every  day,  Year  2000-ready  IBM  RS/6000s  handle  transactions 
worth  billions  of  dollars. 

We’ve  helpt'd  hundreds  of  organizations  large  and  small  deploy 
UNIX  solutions  on  the  Web.  To  find  out  how  you  can  leverage  UNIX 
for  e- 


business,  visit 


www.ibm.com/rs6000/unix 


IBM  servers. The  engines  of  e-business. 


IBM  and  noted  IBM  prortoct  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  andOr  other  countries.  UNIX  Is  a  registered  trademark  in  the  U.S..  other  countries,  or  both  and  is  licensed  exciusrvety  through  X/Open  Company 
Limited  'RS/6000  SP-SPECfp  rate  95  benchmark  leader  as  posted  2/17/99  on  www  ideasinternational  com  "Based  on  SpecWeb  benchmark  1099,  as  listed  on  www.specbench.org.  'According  to  D.H.  Brown's  Vendor  Rankings  on  a  Composite  Performance  Metric  September  98. 
According  to  D.H  Browns  98-  99  Operating  System  Function  Review.  January  1999.  All  numbers  reported  are  from  industry  and  customer  sources.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  the  trademarks  or  sersnee  marks  ol  others.  £  1999  IBM  Corp. 


MEET  THE  NEW 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
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What’s  the  job  reality  behind  the  hype  in 
places  like  Silicon  Swamp,  Silicon  Sandbar 
and  Silicon  Glacier?  Computerworld  asked 
some  leading  IT  staffing  experts  for  their 
take  on  these  new  high-tech  meccas  and 
the  real  lands  of  opportunity 
By  Deborah  Radcliff 


Such  Hubbub  About  Sand 

An  epic  sandstorm  has 
swept  the  country,  engulfing 
everything  in  its  path.  It’s 
transformed  Louisiana  into  Sil¬ 
icon  Bayou,  the  Iowa  City/Des 
Moines  corridor  into  Silicorn 
(sic)  Valley;  Colorado  Springs 
into  Silicon  Mountain;  and  the 
Minneapolis/St.  Paul  area  into 
Silicon  Snowbank. 

OK,  so  sand  doesn’t  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  phe¬ 
nomenon.  It’s  really  brand¬ 
naming  run  amok. 

By  likening 
themselves 
to  the 


highly  successful  Silicon  Val¬ 
ley  in  Northern  California,  oth¬ 
er  regions  hope  to  lay  claim  to 
their  own  chunk  of  high-tech 
business  and  the  big  bucks  that 
go  with  it. 

Computerworld  editors  have 
identified  more  than  50  “Sili¬ 
con,”  “Web,”  “Cyber”  and  “Dig¬ 
ital”  locales  in  the  U.S.  Some  of 
them  are  legitimate  or  emerg¬ 
ing  high-tech  meccas,  promis¬ 
ing  jobs  galore  for  information 
technology  workers. 

Others,  like  Silicon  Prairie  in 
Payne  County,  Okla.,  well . . . 

“I  mean,  Payne  County? 
Puh-lease.  I  don’t  think  those 
people  know  what  silicon  is,” 


! 


Silicon 
Cities: 
A  Key 


State/city 

Nickname 

Arizona 

1.  Phoenix 

Silicon  Desert 

2.  Phoenix/Scottsdale 

Telecom  Corridor 

California 

3.  Alameda 

Silicon  Island 

4.  Napa  Valley/Santa  Rosa 

Silicon  Vineyard 

5.  Orange  County 

Biotech  Beach 

6.  San  Francisco 

Multimedia  Gulch 

7.  San  Jose  area 

Silicon  Gulch 

Silicon  Valley 

8.  Santa  Monica/Marina  Del  Rey 

Media  Del  Rey 

9.  Santa  Rosa/Rte.  101  Corridor 

Telecom  Corridor 

10.  Scotts  Valley 

Silicon  Village 

11.  Southern  California 

Silicon  Freeway 

12.  Ventura/Los  Angeles  counties 

Digital  Coast 

Colorado 

13.  Colorado  Springs 
Florida 

14.  Entire  state 

15.  Boca  Raton 

16.  Indiantown 

17.  Perry 
Georgia 

18.  Atlanta 

Illinois 

19.  Chicago 

20.  Champaign/Urbana 


Silicon  Mountain 


Silicon  Beach 
Silicon  Swamp 
Silicon  Bayou 
Silicon  Swamp 
Silicon  Swamp 


Silicon  Crescent 
Silicon  Valley  South 

Silicon  City 
Silicon  Prairie 
Silicon  Prairie 
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says  Rick  Krostag,  Los  Angeles 
office  director  for  the  IT 
staffing  and  recruiting  firm 
Pencom  Systems  Inc.  in  New 
York. 

Who  Has  the  Silicon  Goods? 

According  to  Keith  Dawson, 
editor  of  the  technical  webzine 
Tasty  Bits  From  the  Technology 
Front  (TBTF;  www.tbtf.com), 
such  silicon  monikers  began  to 
pop  up  in  1994. 

“In  a  spirit  of  fun,  local 
boosters  and  reporters  would 
say,  ‘We’re  the  Silicon  Orchard, 
chuckle,  chuckle,’  ”  says  Daw¬ 
son,  whose  Siliconia  Web  site 
( http://tptf.com/siliconia.html ) 
tracks  such  monikers. 


In  a  spirit  of 
fun,  local 
boosters  and 
reporters  would 
say,  ‘We’re  the 
Silicon  Orchard, 
chuckle, 
chuckle.’ 

KEITH  DAWSON,  EDITOR  OF 
WEBZINE  TBTF 


SILICON  DESERT 

AKA  Phoenix 


Since  last  year,  “there’s  been 
a  serious  push  to  brand  those 
areas,”  Dawson  says.  “Web 
Port  in  Portland  [Maine].  Cy¬ 
ber  District  in  Boston.  . . .  An¬ 
other  was  the  [Los  Angeles] 
area  calling  itself  the  Silicon 
Coast.” 

But  lest  you  rush  to  judge  sil¬ 
icon  as  a  key  to  bigger  things,  it 
rarely  spells  big  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  this  game  of  high-tech 
hype. 

Based  on  their  job  market  re¬ 
search,  Pencom  and  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.-based  RHI  Con¬ 
sulting,  an  IT  consulting  and 
project  staffing  firm,  identify 
only  a  handful  of  those  Silicon 
cities  as  bountiful  areas  for  IT 
workers. 

In  addition  to  California’s 
Silicon  Valley,  executives  from 
both  companies  say  hot  job 
areas  include  Silicon  Desert  in 
the  Phoenix/Scottsdale  area; 
Multimedia  Gulch  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Telecom  Corridor  in 
Richardson,  Texas,  near  Dal¬ 
las;  Silicon  Hills  (or  Range  or 


Gulch)  around  Austin,  Texas; 
Biotech  Beach  in  Orange 
County,  Calif.,  next  to  the  Digi¬ 
tal  Coast;  Cyber  District  in 
Boston;  Silicon  Holler  in 
Northern  Virginia  and  Wash¬ 
ington;  Silicon  Crescent  in  At¬ 
lanta;  Silicon  Mountain  in  Col¬ 
orado  Springs;  Silicon  Forest  in 
Seattle;  and  Silicon  Alley  in 
Manhattan. 

Oh,  Give  Me  a  Home 

High-tech  employers  are  mi¬ 
grating  to  wide-open  spaces, 
an  abundance  of  which  exists 
in  Texas  and  Arizona,  explains 
Jessie  Cochran,  IT  director  at  a 
high-tech  entertainment  com¬ 
pany  in  Southern  California. 

“One  of  the  greatest  areas 
for  growth  is  Phoenix  because 
there’s  so  much  land,”  says 
Cochran,  who  works  as  a  con¬ 
tractor  for  RHI.  “I  see  the  area 
around  Scottsdale  and  Phoenix 
as  a  real  hot  spot.  Of  course,  it 
can  reach  120  in  the  shade.” 

Hence,  its  name,  Silicon 
Desert. 

As  recently  as  1997,  Cochran 
worked  contract  technology 
jobs  at  Silicon  Desert  financial 
and  aerospace  companies. 
Semiconductor  and  financial 
industries  are  growing  there, 
says  Robert  Nowlin,  chairman 
of  Arizona  State  University 
East’s  Electronics  and  Com¬ 
puter  Engineering  Technology 
Department. 

“Intel,  Honeywell  Inc.,  SGS- 
Thomson  and  an  entire  sup- 


I  see  the  area 
around  Scotts¬ 
dale  and 
Phoenix  as  a 
real  hot  spot. 
Of  course,  it 
can  reach  120 
in  the  shade. 

JESSIE  COCHRAN,  IT  DIRECTOR  AT 
A  HIGH-TECH  ENTERTAINMENT 
COMPANY  AND  CONTRACTOR  FOR 
RHI  CONSULTING 

port  industry  is  here,”  Nowlin 
says,  adding  that  college  grad¬ 
uates  enter  the  local  job  mar¬ 
ket  at  $40,000,  and  holders  of 
master’s  degrees  at  $50,000. 


SILICON  GULCH 

AKA  Dallas/Fort  Worth 


“And  there’s  a  golf  course  for 
every  10  people.  ...  At  least  it 
seems  like  it,”  Nowlin  says.  “If 
you  can’t  live  in  Texas,  this  is 
probably  the  next  best  place.” 

Aaaah,  Texas.  Home  not 
only  to  the  Alamo,  but  to  three 
so-called  Silicon  Prairies  (Aus¬ 
tin,  Houston  and  Richardson). 
And  because  of  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  companies,  Richardson 
is  also  called  Telecom  Corridor 
( www.telecomcorridor.com ). 

Richardson  copyrighted  the 
name  in  1994,  according  to  a 
Dallas  chamber  of  commerce 
spokesperson.  Nortel  Net¬ 
works,  Alcatel  USA,  Nokia  Corp., 
Fujitsu  Network  Transmis¬ 
sions  Inc.,  MCI  WorldCom  Inc. 
and  other  big-name  telecom¬ 
munications  companies  have 
set  up  shop  in  the  city. 

“There’s  a  synergy  here  in 
which  the  telecom  industry 
snowballed,”  Dawson  says. 
“The  county  and  state  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  help  this  happen. 
They’re  giving  incentives  and 
tax  breaks  to  attract  these 
types  of  companies.” 

Austin  is  just  as  hot.  In  fact, 
when  asked  about  key  growth 
areas,  three  staffing  experts 
pointed  to  Austin’s  Silicon 
Hills. 

“Our  office  in  the  Silicon 
Hills  area  is  growing  quite 
rapidly,”  says  Greg  Scileppi, 
executive  director  at  RHI. 
Electronic-commerce/Internet 
development,  microchip  de- 
Silicon  Silliness,  page  52 


Iowa 

21.  Iowa  City/Fairfield 

22.  Iowa  City/Des  Moines 

Louisiana 

23.  Entire  state 
Maine 

24.  Portland 
Massachusetts 

25.  Boston 

26.  Cape  Cod 

27.  Hudson 

28.  Boston/Rte.  128  Corridor 

Minnesota 

29.  Minneapolis/St.  Paul 


Silicon  Prairie 
Silicorn  Valley 

Silicon  Bayou 

Web  Port 

Cyber  District 
Silicon  Sandbar 
Silicon  Hill 
Silicon  Mountain 
Silicon  Corridor 

Silicon  Prairie 
Silicon  Snowbank 


Missouri 

Oregon 

30.  Kansas  City/St.  Louis/Columbia  Silicon  River 

38.  Portland 

Silicon  Forest 

Montana 

Pennsylvania 

31.  Kalispell 

Silicon  Glacier 

39.  Mountaintop 

Silicon  Mountain 

New  Mexico 

South  Dakota 

32.  North  Albuquerque/Rio  Rancho  Silicon  Mesa 

40.  Sioux  Falls 

Silicon  Prairie 

New  York 

Texas 

33.  Long  Island 

Silicon  Island 

41.  Austin 

Silicon  Gulch 

34.  Manhattan 

Silicon  Alley 

Silicon  Hills 

North  Carolina 

Silicon  Range 

35.  Catawba  County 

Telecom  Valley 

42.  Austin  (Ed  Bluestein  Blvd.) 

Silicon  Prairie 

36.  Raleigh/Durham 

Silicon  Seaboard 

43.  Dallas/Fort  Worth 

Silicon  Gulch 

Silicon  Triangle 

44.  Richardson 

Telecom  Corridor 
Silicon  Prairie 

Oklahoma 

Telecom  Orchard 

37.  Payne  County 

Silicon  Prairie 

45.  Dallas/Richardson 

Telecom  Alley 

46.  Houston 

Silicon  Prairie 

Virginia 

47.  Entire  state  Silicon  Dominion 

Silicon  Plantation 

48.  Northern  Virginia/Washington  Silicon  Holler 

Washington 

49.  Seattle  Silicon  Forest 

Silicon  Rainiorest 
Silicon  Sound 

50.  Wenatchee  Valley  Silicon  Orchard 

51.  Whidbey  Island  Silicon  Island 
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Silicon  Silliness 


Continued  from  page  51 
sign  and  software  develop¬ 
ment  are  strong  industries  in 
Austin,  he  adds.  Ben  Guzzetta, 
regional  manager  for  RHI’s 
Texas  operations,  says  employ¬ 
ers  in  both  Dallas  and  Austin 
are  looking  for  all  kinds  of  tech 
support  people,  especially  Or¬ 
acle  and  Sybase  database  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Big-City  Blues 

Inner  cities  are  also  playing 
in  the  silicon  sandbox.  South 
Manhattan,  now  wired  for 
electronic  business,  calls  itself 
Silicon  Alley.  But  there’s  a 
downside  to  this  self-patron- 
ization.  In  the  past  three  years, 
the  name  has  attracted  so 
many  IT  workers  that  Marie 


SILICON  ALLEY 

AKA  New  York 


There’s  been  an 
influx  of  highly 
talented  people 
[to  Silicon 
Alley].  The 
competition  for 
jobs  is  steeper. 

MARIE  PANAS,  RHI-ASSIGNED 
PROJECT  MANAGER  FOR  DUN  & 
BRADSTREET 


SILICON  ISLAND 

AKA  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


Panas,  an  RHI-assigned  pro¬ 
ject  manager  for  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  Corp.,  feels  the  pinch  of 
competition. 

“There’s  been  an  influx  of 
highly  talented  people.  The 
competition  for  jobs  is  steep¬ 
er,”  Panas  says.  “I  enjoy  healthy 
competition  because  I  really 
have  to  keep  my  skills  up.” 

Web  development  and  Inter¬ 
net  services  are  the  leading 
tech  industries  in  Silicon  Alley, 
says  Len  Golod,  vice  president 
of  recruiting  at  the  IT  recruit¬ 
ing  firm  DataCom  Technology 
Group  in  New  York. 

“Employers  are  looking  for 
developers  versed  in  the  latest 
Java,  [Visual  Basic]  script,  Co- 
Fusion,  Perl  and  C++,”  Golod 
says.  “Companies  like  Dow 
Jones  Interactive  and  EarthWeb 
are  creating  a  Web  presence 
for  the  surrounding  financial 
and  advertising  companies.” 

Thanks  to  the  global  short¬ 
age  of  IT  workers,  high-tech 
companies  are  willing  to  locate 


just  about  anywhere  there’s 
qualified  workers,  says  Bill 
McSpadden,  president  of 
Plant-Wide  Research  Group,  a 
manufacturing  market  re¬ 
search  group  in  North  Bille¬ 
rica,  Mass. 

Consequently,  McSpadden 
has  seen  the  40-mile  swath 
around  Boston’s  circumferen¬ 
tial  Route  128  move  from  a  late- 
1980s  recession  to  a  1990s 
boom  worthy  of  the  name  Cy¬ 
ber  District.  “This  whole  area 
is  exploding.  I  don’t  think  peo- 


SILICON  GULCH, 
RANGE,  HILLS  AND 
PRAIRIE 

AKA  Austin,  Texas 

pie  realize  that  there  are  over 
1,800  high-tech  companies 
here,”  he  says. 

Growing  Pains 

The  sandstorm  is  a  force  of 
nature.  Last  year,  private  in¬ 
dustry  gobbled  up  $233.5  bil¬ 
lion  worth  of  information  pro¬ 
cessing  equipment  —  almost  a 
third  of  durable  equipment 


SILICON  PRAIRIE 
AND  TELECOM 
ORCHARD 

AKA  Richardson,  Texas 

production  in  the  U.S.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis.  And  that  doesn’t 
even  include  the  booming  con¬ 
sumer  market  for  such  goods. 

Hence,  there’s  just  too  much 
silicon  for  California  to  con¬ 
tain.  No  doubt  more  silicon  is 
destined  to  spill  into  other 
cities  in  the  future.  But  staffing 
experts  warn  job  seekers  not  to 
get  swallowed  up  in  all  the 
sand. 

Sharon  Fox,  senior  director 
at  Pencom’s  New  York  office, 
says  that  before  moving  to  any 
“Silicon”  city,  “make  sure 
there’s  more  than  two  high- 
tech  companies”  to  avoid  relo¬ 
cating  again  should  you  lose 
your  job.  “I  think  [Silicon  is]  a 
played-out  title.  It  should  stay 
out  West,”  she  says.  I 


Radcliffis  a  freelance  writer  in 
Northern  California.  You  can 
contact  her  at  DeRad@aol.com. 


[The  Boston 
area]  is  explod¬ 
ing,  I  don’t 
think  people 
realize  that 
there  are  over 
1,800  high-tech 
companies 
here. 

bill  McSpadden,  president  of 

PLANT-WIDE  RESEARCH  GROUP 


THE  CYBER  DISTRICT 

AKA  Boston 


Silicon  Salaries  Vie  for  Job-Seekers’  Attention 

IT  salaries  in  some  of  the  various  “Silicon”  regions: 


1  LOCATION 

WEB  DEVELOPER 

SR.  PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 

PROJECT  MGR. 

NETWORK  MGR. 

Silicon  Alley  (Manhattan)* 

$9QK-$110K 

$100K-$150K 

$75K-$90K 

$90K-$120K 

Cyber  District  (Boston)* 

$65K-$8QK 

$75K-$90K 

$60K-$75K 

S55K-S65K 

Silicon  Hills  (Austin)* 

$75K-$80K 

$65K-$9QK 

S50K-S60K 

S48K-S75K 

Telecom  Alley  (Dallas/Richardson)* 

$75K-$80K 

$65K-$90K 

$50K-$60K 

S48K-S75K 

Telecom  Corridor  (Phoenix/Scottsdale)** 

$75K-$80K 

S60K-S75K 

S45K-S60K 

S50K-S65K 

*  SOURCE  PENCOM  SYSTEMS  INC  .  A  NEW  YORK-BASED  IT  STAFFING  AGENCY  WITH  NINE  OFFICES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA.  AND  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  1999  INTERACTIVE  SALARY  GUIDE  (WWW. PENCOM  COM) 
**  SOURCE  RHI  CONSULTING.  A  MENLO  PARK.  CALIF  -BASED  IT  CONSULTING  AND  PROJECT  STAFFING  FIRM  YOU  CAN  REQUEST  A  COPY  OF  ITS  SALARY  GUIDE  AT  WWW  RHIC  COM 
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JARGON  JUDGE/ANNE  McCRORY 

Gibberish  arising  from 
the  Web:  Dot-com  your 
brick-and-mortar  biz 

OK, this  internet  thing  has  gone  far  enough.  I  adapted  to  cyberstuff 
and  e-everything  because  they  were  descriptive,  clear  and  —  in 
the  beginning  —  clever,  even.  But  I  refuse  to  allow  dot-com  to  be 
used  as  a  verb,  or  to  call  steel-and-sheetrock  malls  brick-and- 
mortar  stores. 

First,  in  case  you  have  been  lucky  enough  not  to  hear  it,  let  me  clarify. 

Yes,  dot-com,  also  known  as  the  .com  at  the  end  of  addresses  for  commercial 
Web  sites,  has  evolved  into  a  verb. 

“The  company  set  out  to  dot-com  its  business,”  trumpets  a  customer 
story  (about  Day-Timers)  on  the  Sun  Microsystems  Web  site.  In  other 
words,  to  Web-enable.  Or  even,  to  webify.  Yet  where  these  “Web”  words  are 
understandable  and  follow  conventions  of  the  English  language  (adding  an 
-ify  suffix  to  form  a  verb),  dot-com  meets  neither  of  those  criteria. 


Search  the  Web  for  dot-com 
and  you’ll  find  a  few  Web  sites 
with  the  actual  words  in  their 
name.  There’s  one  for  register¬ 
ing  a  domain  name  (which,  for 
the  unacquainted,  is  the  whole 
Web  address  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  .com  or  other  ending, 
such  as  .org  or  .gov).  Then, 
there’s  a  dot-com  site  that  sells 
hats  and  T-shirts  customized 
with  your  company  name.  Yet 
neither  an  Internet  dot  nor  the 
ending  com,  separately  or  to¬ 
gether,  is  anything 
near  a  part  of 
everyday  language. 

The  Internet- 
savvy  may  argue 
otherwise,  of 
course.  And  as  the 
Web  catches  on, 
more  and  more 
people  do  know 
that  when  a  Web 
address  is  read 
aloud,  the  periods 
in  it  are  pro¬ 
nounced  “dot.” 
Nonetheless,  the 
verb  looks  strange 
—  dot-com  and 
.com  seem  to  occu¬ 
py  different  parts 
of  the  brain  —  and 
essentially  is  nonsense.  So, 
don’t  use  it,  please. 

Now  with  brick  and  mortar, 
you  may  think  I’m  splitting 
hairs.  First  of  all,  it’s  been 


around  since  the  dawn  of  tech¬ 
nology  in  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  the  real  and  the  emerg¬ 
ing  —  say,  the  brick-and-mor¬ 
tar  bank  branch  vs.  the  elec¬ 
tronic,  unstaffed  ATM  kiosk. 
Second,  because  it’s  a 
metaphor,  I’d  be  going  over¬ 
board  to  suggest  it’s  not  accu¬ 
rate  because  most  buildings 
aren’t  built  from  brick  and 
mortar  anymore.  Still,  I  find 
the  image  problematic:  Brick 
and  mortar  should  evoke  a 
turn-of-the-centu- 
ry  tenement,  a 
graceful  munici¬ 
pal  building  or  a 
solid,  well-built 
home,  not  the 
Wal-Mart  just  off 
the  interstate. 

But  even  if  you 
disagree  with  me, 
there’s  a  bigger 
turn-off.  Look  at 
how  the  phrase  is 
used:  “The  online 
venture  isn’t  tak¬ 
ing  revenue  away 
from  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  brick-and- 
mortar  stores.” 
Here,  brick-and- 
mortar  is  actually 
superfluous.  Take  it  out  of  the 
sentence  and  you  comprehend 
the  same  thing.  A  store  is 
something  in  the  physical 
world.  The  online  portion  or 


Brick  and 
mortar  should 
evoke  a  turn-of- 
the-century 
tenement,  a 
graceful  munic¬ 
ipal  building  or 
a  well-built 
home,  not  the 
Wal-Mart  just 
off  the 
interstate. 

unit  is  the  new  piece,  the  ethe¬ 
real  piece,  the  piece  that  gets 
the  extra  description  —  the  e- 
store,  the  online  store,  the  cy¬ 
berstore.  To  assume  the  re¬ 
verse  is  to  get  way  ahead  of 
ourselves.  We  don’t  yet  live  so 
predominantly  in  a  connected, 
electronic  world  that  we  have 
to  step  back  and  clarify  when 
we  mean  a  tangible,  physical, 
actual  thing.  And  personally,  I 
hope  we  never  do.  I 


Beyond  the  Web: 

Workgroups  Without  Walls 

Wyndham  Palace  Resort  &  Spa, 
Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla.,  April  12-14. 

Sponsor  Meta  Group  Inc.’s  con¬ 
sultants  will  offer  their  views  on 
tighter  alignment  between  IT  and 
the  rest  of  the  business. 

Cost:  S995  (Meta  clients)  SI, 495 
(others).  Contact:  Meta  Group, 
(800)  945-6382  or  (203)  973- 
6700;  Web:  www.metagroup.com. 


Best  Practices  in  Resolving 
Year  2000  Issues 

Fairmont  Hotel,  Chicago,  April  12- 
13. 

Learn  how  your  organization  can 
maximize  the  time  remaining  until 
Jan.  1,  2000.  Speakers  will  include 
Giga  Information  Group  Inc.  experts 
as  well  as  year  2000  practitioners. 

Cost:  $1,195.  Contact:  Mary  Jean 
Ahearn  at  Giga  Information  Group 
Inc.,  (781)792-2669;  e-mail: 
conferences@gigaweb.com;  Web: 
www.gigaweb.com/events/y2kbp. 


Spring  Internet  World ’99 

Los  Angeles  Convention  Center, 
April  12-16. 

This  show,  in  its  sixth  year, 
focuses  on  the  latest  Internet  prod¬ 
ucts,  plus  insights  that  could  help 
your  company's  Internet  strategy. 

Cost:  $1,395-$1,495.  Contact: 
Penton  Media  Inc.,  (800)  500- 
1959;  e-mail:  siwprogram@iw.com; 
Web:  www.internet.com/spring99. 

Internet  and  E-Commerce 
Conference  and  Expo 

Javits  Convention  Center,  New 
York,  April  26-29. 

The  latest  products,  systems  and 
technology  solutions  in  the  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  world,  plus  more 
than  100  conference  sessions  (co¬ 
produced  by  Gartner  Group  Inc.). 

Cost:  $1, 195-51,395  (Gartner 
clients);  $1,395-81,595.  Contact: 
Advanstar  Expositions,  (800)  331- 
5706  or  218-723-9130;  Web: 
www.ice-expo.com. 


Windows  NT  in  the  Enterprise 

Sponsored  by  Gartner  Group  Inc. 
Renaissance  Esmerelda  Resort, 
Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  May  3-5. 

Users  and  industry  analysts  offer 
their  perspectives  on  NT  in  the 
workplace  and  on  when  and  how 
you  should  implement  Windows 
2000  (formerly  called  NT  5.0). 

Cost:  $1,395-51,595.  Contact: 
Gartner  Group,  (800)  778-1997  or 


(203)  316-6757;  fax:  Ashley  Pearce 
at  (800)  778-1998  or  (203)  316- 
6774;  e-mail:  ashley.pearce@ 
gartner.com.  Web:  www.gartner. 
com. 


The  Leadership  Summit 
On  Corporate  Entrepreneurship 

Westin  Copley  Place,  Boston,  May 
10-12. 

This  conference  targets  senior 
executives  responsible  for  making 
their  organization  faster  and  more 
innovative  to  drive  growth. 

Cost:  $1,995.  Contact:  Linkage 
Inc.,  (781)  862-3157;  fax:  (781) 
862-2355;  Web:  www.linkageinc. 
com. 


Fast  Track  to  Customer 
Relationship  Management 

Scottsdale  Plaza  Resort,  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.,  May  10-14. 

At  this  conference,  you  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  gain  insights  into 
best  practices  in  the  field  of  cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  management 
from  users  and  consultants. 

Cost:  $1,395.  Contact:  Innovative 
Systems  Inc.,  (888)  857-1939;  fax: 
(602)  951-9124;  Web:  www. 
innovativesystems.net/FastTrack/ 
fasttrack99.htm. 


NetWorld/Interop  With 
Expo  Comm ’99 

Las  Vegas  Convention  Center,  May 
10-14. 

The  main  event  for  data  network¬ 
ing  and  convergence  technologies 
(The  fall  Networld/Interop  will  take 
place  in  Atlanta  in  September.) 

Expo  Comm  was  designed  for  both 
public  carriers  and  service 
providers. 

Cost:  $1,095.  Contact:  ZD 
Events,  (800)  472-3976  or  (650) 
578-6900;  fax:  (650)  525-0194; 
Web:  www.interop.com. 


Implementing 
Year  2000  Strategies 

Courtyard  by  Marriott,  Chicago, 

May  17-18.  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel  at 
Mark  Center,  Washington,  May  24- 
25. 

If  you  aren’t  sure  what  to  do 
down  the  homestretch,  this  may  be 
what  you  need.  The  conference  cov¬ 
ers  year  2000  contingency  plan¬ 
ning,  business  continuity  and  crisis 
management. 

Cost:  $1,495-$2,095.  Contact: 
Advanced  Learning  Institute  Inc., 
(888)  362-7400  or  (312)  362- 
9100;  fax:  (312)  362-9101;  e-mail: 
info@aliconferences.com. 


Does  any  high-tech 
jargon  leave  you 
steamed?  Or  smiling? 

Tell  ANNE  McCRORY, 
former  Computerwcrld 
copy  desk  chief  and  now 
assistant  business  editor. 

Contact  her  at 
anne_mccrory@ 
computerworld.com. 
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What’s  really  required  to 
create  information  technology 
leaders?  Do  today’s  programs 
go  far  enough?  Leadership 
expert  Noel  M.  Tichy  and  three 
IT  executives  committed  to 
leadership  development  swap 
views  with  Computerworld' s 
Allan  E.  Alter 


CW:  What  makes  a  program  a  leadership  development  program 
instead  of  a  management  training  program? 

DARWIN  JOHN,  Society  for  Information  Management  (SIM): 

At  SIM,  we’re  looking  at  people  who  are  aspiring  to 
larger  things.  We  want  to  broaden  them  out,  to  help 
them  discover  new  potential  they  have  and  expose 
them  to  leaders.  We  bring  two  or  three  CIOs  to  every 
meeting. 

GALEN  BRIGGS,  College  of  Healthcare  Information  Management 
(CHIME):  Within  CHIME,  we’re  hitting  on  the  skills  and 
exposure  CIOs  need  to  step  into  that  leadership  role. 

CW:  Do  these  sound  like  the  necessary  ingredients  of  a  leader¬ 
ship  program? 

.TICHY:  Eighty  percent  of  development  is  life  experi¬ 
ences  on  the  job.  I  don’t  kid  myself  that  formal  learn¬ 
ing  experience  adds  a  lot.  So  if  you  are  running  an 
executive  program,  how  do  you  shape  leaders?  Put 


them  in  real-life  situations. 

All  the  leadership  development  I’ve  done  from  my 
GE  days  to  now  has  been  ‘action  learning’  —  real 
projects.  People  are  at  risk.  They  have  to  build  high- 
performing  teams,  do  the  soft  and  the  hard  together, 
do  the  financial  analytic  work  and  the  marketing  work 
and  be  put  under  pressure  to  deliver.  Otherwise,  a 
lot  of  management  education  is  intellectual  enter¬ 
tainment. 

BRIGGS:  I  agree  that  most  development  comes  in  life 
experience,  but  we  don’t  want  to  minimize  what  these 
programs  can  accomplish.  The  feedback  we  get  is  that 
people  walk  away  with  a  lot  of  new  ideas,  knowledge, 
resources  and  references.  These  are  important. 

TICHY:  When  I  took  over  at  GE’s  Leadership  Develop¬ 
ment  Institute,  they  said  the  same  thing.  Everyone 
went  home  with  a  smorgasbord  of  wonderful  ideas. 
Then  I  said,  ‘Show  me  the  return  on  that  investment.’ 
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It’s  like  a  tennis  camp:  You  don’t  know  how  good  your 
training  is  until  you  play  a  match.  My  point  is,  take  it  a 
step  further.  Take  your  program  and  split  it  up.  Four 
days,  go  back,  have  a  real  revenue-generating  infor¬ 
mation  project  and  get  some  feedback. 

PETER  LEBLANC,  Bank  of  Montreal:  I  was  listening  to  Noel, 
and  our  program  is  very  similar.  They  do  have  to  de¬ 
liver  a  project  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  They’re  ex¬ 
pected  to  demonstrate  some  value  out  of  that  project 
to  pay  for  their  course. 

JOHN:  We  try  to  be  holistic.  When  we  have  a  CIO  in, 
we  talk  about  his  or  her  career,  but  we  invite  him  or 
her  to  be  open  on  a  personal  level.  “Here’s  how  I  kept 
work  and  family  balanced.  When  I  was  displaced, 
here’s  why  that  happened.” 

TICHY:  I  want  to  jump  on  that.  I  think  leadership  is 
autobiographical.  Who  you  are  as  a  leader  comes  out 
of  your  life  experiences.  Leaders  lead  through  stories 
that  engage  followers. 

JOHN:  With  the  CIOs’  storytelling  at  SIM  Leadership 
Forums,  we  try  to  bring  about  emotional  and  spiritual 
insights.  That’s  when  younger  people  sometimes  get  a 
new  view  of  who  they  can  become. 

CW:  What  are  the  key  ingredients  for  success  in  a  leadership 
program? 

JOHN:  Bring  real  leaders  into  the  setting.  Engage  the 
sponsor  of  the  person  who  is  going,  so  there  is  dialogue 
and  mentoring  before,  during  and  after.  Also,  foster 
networking  among  the  participants  and  the  alumni. 
LEBLANC:  The  difference  between  management  train¬ 
ing  and  leadership  is  that  a  more  select  group  go  to 
leadership  programs.  The  selection  of  people  you 
send  on  leadership  courses  is  key. 

CW:  How  do  you  select  people? 

LEBLANC:  It’s  behavior-based.  We  don’t  only  want  to 
hear  what  you’ve  done;  we  want  to  hear  how  you  go 
about  doing  it.  What  behaviors  and  values  are  you  ar¬ 
ticulating? 

We  like  to  have  people  who  listen  to  other  points  of 
view,  who  don’t  dominate  and  shut  down  innovation. 
So  we’ll  be  looking  for  something  like  that  during  the 
interview. 

BRIGGS:  We  tend  to  focus  on  the  folks  who  have  good 
strategic  thinking  skills,  strong  interpersonal  and 
communications  skills  and  have  to  interact  and  influ¬ 
ence  customers.  Strong  technical  skills  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  prerequisite. 

TICHY:  Peter  put  his  finger  on  it  —  most  of  the  game  is 
selection,  not  development.  If  you’re  not  careful  on 
the  selection  side,  then  what  we’re  talking  about  is 
wasted  effort. 

CW:  Think  about  the  ‘aha!’  moments  when  you've  seen  people 
take  a  long  step  to  becoming  leaders.  What  made  them  happen? 
TICHY:  When  Bob  Knowling,  now  the  CEO  of  Covad 
Communications  Group  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
was  at  [Chicago-based]  Ameritech  [Corp.]  and  put  in 
charge  of  the  Ameritech  Institute,  he  thought  this  was 
going  to  be  a  kind  of  punishment.  The  moment  for 
Knowling  was  coming  to  grips  [that]  he  was  actually  a 
change  agent.  He  stopped  caring  whether  he  got  fired 
or  not.  Once  he  had  the  freedom  to  say,  “I’m  going  to 
do  what’s  right;  I’m  very  marketable  on  the  outside,” 
he  became  a  leader.  I  don’t  think  you  can  be  a  leader 
and  be  a  captive  of  a  bureaucracy. 

JOHN:  We  add  a  little  bit  of  counseling  about  personal 
financial  management,  so  you  don’t  get  yourself 


NOEL  M.  TICHY 

(tichy@umich.edu) 

Author,  University  of  Michigan  business 
school  professor  and  former  director  of 
General  Electric  Co.'s  leadership  program. 
His  books  include  The  Leadership  Engine, 
Control  Your  Destiny  or  Someone  Else  Will 
and  Every  Business  Is  A  Growth  Business. 

a  (johnda@ldschurch.org) 

Former  president  of  the  Society  for  Infor¬ 
mation  Management  (www.simnet. 
org),  and  an  advocate  of  its  Regional 
Learning  Forums.  John  is  the  senior  IT 
executive  at  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


locked  in.  Out  of  freedom  comes  the  courage  to  do  the 
right  thing. 

LEBLANC:  One  lady  just  bloomed.  Part  of  it,  I  thought, 
was  that  she  had  to  hit  a  wall  first  and  then  figure  out 
how  to  get  through  the  wall.  She  had  to  be  challenged. 
It  was  about  proposing  a  tens-of-millions-of-dollars 
program,  being  turned  down  and  having  the  confi¬ 
dence  in  herself  to  say  “OK,  I  didn’t  explain  it  well, 
and  I’m  coming  in  to  tell  you  one  more  time.”  She  ba¬ 
sically  bet  her  career  on  her  idea.  She  demonstrated 
leadership  capability,  and  everyone  saw  that. 

TICHY:  People  have  to  step  out  and  test  themselves  as 
leaders,  beyond  what  the  normal  risk  is. 

LEBLANC:  It’s  like  jumping  out  of  a  plane.  They  don’t 
know  where  they’re  going  to  land,  but  they  have  the 
confidence  that  they’ll  figure  it  out  on  the  way  down. 
JOHN:  And  a  part  of  it  is  letting  go  of  fear. 

CW:  What’s  the  hardest  part  of  running  a  successful  leadership 
program? 

JOHN:  Getting  the  right  people  in  the  room;  people  who 
are  articulate  and  willing  to  be  as  open  as  needed  for 
the  learning  to  take  place.  You  spend  a  lot  of  goodwill 
capital  with  your  friends  to  draw  them  into  such  expe¬ 
riences,  and  sometimes  that  goodwill  capital  runs  thin. 
BRIGGS:  Ditto.  There  are  so  many  skill  dimensions  to 
leadership.  We’re  looking  for  people  who  possess  the 


Eighty  percent 
of  development 
is  life  experiences 
on  the  job.  I  don’t 
kid  myself  that 
formal  learning 
experience  adds  a  lot. 

NOEL  M.  TICHY 
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Senior  vice  president  of  solutions  and 
applications  at  the  Bank  of  Montreal  in 
Toronto,  which  has  established  an 
Institute  for  Learning  and  IT  leadership 
development  programs  for  its  project 
managers,  relationship  managers  and 
other  IT  staff. 


attributes  that  Noel  has  described  and  are  trying  to 
build  a  very  complex  curriculum.  And  finding  the 
right  individuals  to  put  the  program  together  has  been 
a  challenge. 

LEBLANC:  As  we  put  leaders  through  these  programs, 
everything  they  learned  isn’t  necessarily  the  way  it  is 
back  on  their  jobs.  Keeping  them  motivated  when 
they  hit  a  wall,  making  sure  they  don’t  give  up  but 
keep  on  going,  is  one  difficulty  I  found.  The  other  one 
is  de-selection.  Not  everyone  who  goes  through  these 
leadership  programs  makes  it.  Some  have  to  be  moved 
aside  to  other  careers  or  things  that  may  not  be  to 
their  liking.  That’s  a  tough  part,  too. 

TICHY:  I  want  to  reinforce  the  importance  of  that  last 
point:  stepping  up  to  your  responsibility  as  leaders 
and  deciding  who  your  A  players,  your  B  players  and 
your  C  players  are.  That’s  a  tough  one  culturally. 

We  have  to  figure  out  the  next  breakthrough  [in 
leadership  development],  I  think  it’s  going  to  be 
speed,  scale,  integration  with  real  stuff,  development 
as  part  of  everyday  life. 

CW:  Give  us  some  advice.  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

TICHY:  A  couple  of  thoughts.  In  one  of  the  best  pro¬ 
grams  I  was  ever  involved  in,  we  didn’t  keep  the  IT 
people  in  their  IT  ghetto.  We  did  IT,  finance  and  hu¬ 
man  resources  as  three  staff  organizations  that  had  to 
take  on  the  line  organizations  they  were  supporting. 
Their  action-learning  project  over  six  months  was  to 
deliver  a  new  integrated  set  of  services.  The  learning 
was  spectacular  because  these  important  staff  func¬ 
tions  were  forced  to  work  collaboratively.  There’s  a 
huge  disconnect  between  those  three  functions,  so  I 
think  there’s  gold  to  be  mined  in  there. 

The  other  is  keep  making  human  development  an 
integral  part  of  doing  business  day  in  and  day  out.  De¬ 
velopment  can’t  be  thought  of  as  just  the  classroom. 
You  got  to  use  every  lever  you  have,  and  the  most 
powerful  levers  you  have  are  the  primary  position  as¬ 
signments.  I 


Alter  is  Computerworld’s  department  editor,  managing. 
He  can  be  reached  at  allan_alter@computerworld.com. 


MOREONLINE 

How  do  you  track  the  success  of  a  leadership  program?  What  doesn't 
work?  For  answers,  visit  our  Web  site,  www.computerworld.com/more 
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fefe  Dear  Career  Adviser: 

I  am  an  experienced  IT  professional  with  mainframe 
skills  and  some  recent  course  work  relating  to  Java  and 
application  development  for  the  Web.  I  want  to  move 


within  my  company  or  outside 
to  more  Web-related  work. 
Internally,  I  feel  I  am  being 
overlooked.  I’ve  also  posted 
my  resume  to  three  Web 
resume  databases  and 
e-mailed  30  companies,  with 
just  two  callbacks  from  head¬ 
hunters,  who  were  disappoint¬ 
ed  that  I  had  extensive 
experience  in  mainframe  pro¬ 
gramming  but  had  only  course 
work  in  Web  development. 
Who  is  getting  these  jobs?  — 
DISAPPOINTED 

Dear  Disappointed: 

You  ask  two  questions:  how 
to  market  yourself  internally 
within  your  company  and 
what  the  return  is  for  posting 
your  resume  on  the  Web  at 
various  career  sites.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  David  Bernstein,  a 
recruitment  professional  in 
Fremont,  Calif.,  while  most 
companies  post  jobs  internal¬ 
ly  and  say  they  promote  from 
within,  companies  that  actu¬ 
ally  walk  that  walk  often  have 
an  organizational  structure  in 
which  human  resources 
reports  not  to  finance  — 
where  human  resources  is 
seen  as  a  cost  center  —  but  to 
the  CEO  or  chief  operating 
officer  —  where  human 
resources  is  seen  as  an  inte¬ 


gral  part  of  the  company’s 
strategic  operations. 

Those  kinds  of  companies, 
like  Cisco  Systems  Inc.,  for 
example,  educate  their 
employees  to  prepare  them 
for  business  models  and  tech¬ 
nologies  of  the  future.  So  first 
take  a  look  at  where  human 
resources  reports  and  you’ll 
get  an  idea  of  how  valuable 
you  might  become  over  time. 

Second,  being  heard  above 
the  noise  on  the  Internet  is  a 
common  problem  for  job 
seekers  and  employers  alike 
because  millions  of  resumes 
and  thousands  of  jobs  are 
posted  at  various  career  sites. 
For  your  best  return  on 
investment,  use  the  latest 
CareerXroads  guide,  by  Gerry 
Crispin  and  Mark  Mehler,  to 
target  the  sites  best  for  you. 

Post  and  e-mail  to  your 
heart’s  content  but  under¬ 
stand  that  your  real  job  is  to 
market  yourself  person-to- 
person,  both  internally  and 
externally,  to  real  people  who 
can  become  your  powerful 
champions  within  a  company 
or  an  industry. 

Dear  Career  Adviser: 

A  start-up  company  wants 
to  hire  me  as  the  chief  archi¬ 


tect/vice  president  of  technolo¬ 
gy.  I  will  be  the  first  addition 
other  than  the  two  founders — 
that  is,  person  No.  3  in  the 
company.  The  company  is 
signing  a  contract  for  its  first 
round  of  venture  capital.  How 
much  equity/options  should  I 
request?  My  skills  are  in  great 
demand.  The  venture  firm  has 
30%  of  the  company.  Based  on 
current  discussions, 

I  am  in  line  for  the 
next-  highest  stake. 

—  Option-Sawy 
NEEDED 

Dear  Option-Sawy: 

“Options  are  the 
subject  of  a  lot  of 
debate,”  says  Anna 
Wheatley,  editor 
in  chief  of  “Alley- 
Cat  News.”  There 
is  really  no  norm, 
she  says,  because 
option  grants  and 
pricing  depends 
on  the  structure  and  stage  of 
the  company,  where  it’s 
located  and  what  the  person 
will  contribute. 

“A  person  coming  to  a  very 
early-stage  company  who  is 
responsible  for  the  company’s 
core  technology  around 
which  the  business  will  be 
built  might  be  worth  1%,  2% 


or  even  3%  of  the  company, 
while  someone  packaging  an 
existing  technology  coming 
in  at  a  later  stage  would  be 
worth  much  less,”  Wheatley 
says.  Valuations  also  differ  by 
geography.  “Companies  val¬ 
ued  at  10  times  their  earnings 
in  California  might  be  valued 
at  five  to  seven  times  their 
earnings  in  New  York,”  she 
says. 

Though  a  chief  architect/ 
vice  president  of  technology 
may  be  worth  2%  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  California,  that  tech¬ 
nologist  might  get  only  1%  in 
New  York,  where  the  honcho 
must  capture  major  markets 
on  Wall  Street  and  Madison 
Avenue  and  knock  success¬ 
fully  on  the  doors  of  Citibank 
and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

Because  com¬ 
panies  also  offer 
accelerated  vest¬ 
ing,  guaranteed 
buy-out  clauses 
and  other  sweet¬ 
eners,  our  savvy 
chief  technology 
officer  should 
also  use  a  good 
attorney  to  review 
her  offer  letter, 
checking  the  vest¬ 
ing  schedule  and 
other  option  intri¬ 
cacies  that  can 
occur  as  the  com¬ 
pany  issues  more  shares  and 
attracts  investors. 

Dear  Career  Adviser: 

I’m  in  my  mid-40s,  live  in 
Wisconsin  and  have  worked 
for  the  same  company  for  the 
past  15  years.  I  want  to  relo¬ 
cate  to  the  Raleigh-Durham, 


N.C.,  area.  The  100-user  LAN  I 
manage  has  Windows  NT 
servers  and  DEC  VAXs  with 
[Windows]  NT,  95  and  98 
clients  and  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  access.  I  have 
designed,  purchased,  installed 
and  deployed  nearly  every 
piece  of  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  my  company  owns.  What 
is  the  best  method  to  contact 
headhunters  and  employment 
agents  in  the  Raleigh-Durham 
area  and  convey  my  experi¬ 
ence  and  desires  to  get  the 
right  job?  —  North  Carolina, 
Here  I  Come 

Dear  North  Carolina: 

If  companies  have  to  pay  to 
relocate  you,  they  might  not 
want  to  pay  an  agency  fee.  So 
start  by  looking  for  companies 
that  have  jobs  for  which  you 
qualify  on  your  own.  On  the 
Web,  use  HotBot.com  or 
Askjeeves.com  to  locate  com¬ 
panies  in  North  Carolina. 

Then  use  Dogpile.com  to 
locate  press  releases  that  iden¬ 
tify  contact  people  in  those 
companies.  Don’t  be  afraid  to 
“call  high.”  Executives  will 
refer  you  to  the  right  people  if 
you  have  skills  they’re  inter¬ 
ested  in. 

Next,  if  you’re  using  partic¬ 
ular  hardware  or  software, 
call  those  companies  and  ask 
for  the  Raleigh-Durham- 
based  salespeople;  it’s  proba¬ 
bly  their  clients  you  will  want 
to  contact.  Also,  find  local 
user  groups,  contact  their 
members  and  post  to  related 
newsgroups.  You’ll  find  lots 
of  leads  to  support  your  move 
—  and  to  determine  whether 
paying  a  fee  for  your  talent 
will  hinder  the  move.  ► 


fran  quittel  is  an  expert 
in  high-tech  careers  and 
recruitment.  Send 
questions  to  her  at 

www.computerworld.com/ 

career.adviser. 


WORKSTYLES 


Making  the  Most 
Of  Orlando 

Orlando,  Fla.,  isn’t  home  only  to 
Walt  Disney  World.  It’s  also  one  of 
the  most  popular  destinations  for 
technology  conferences. 

At  one  recent  techno-confab 
there,  even  conference  attendees 
from  as  far  away  as  South  Africa 
and  Morocco  acknowledged 
that  they  have  made  multiple 
business  trips  to  central  Florida’s 
ever-expanding,  man-made  play¬ 
ground. 


If  you,  too,  are  lucky 
enough  to  get  the 
Orlando  assignment  - 
or  get  stuck  there, 
depending  on  your 
perspective  -  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  do’s  and 
don'ts  from  fellow  technol¬ 
ogy  business  travelers: 

1.  Don't  skip  the  Disney 
attractions. 

“You’re  there  to  be  a  child 
again.  Let  your  hair 
down.  It’s  fun,  and  that's 
what  life’s  all  about,”  said 
Carolyn  Brennan,  an  infor¬ 


mation  systems  project  manager  at 
Tufts  Health  Plan  in  Watertown, 
Mass. 

Her  personal  favorites? 
Space  Mountain  at  the  Magic 
Kingdom  and  “Honey,  I 
Shrunk  the  Audience”  at 
Epcot  -  even  though  “it 
sounds  dumb,”  she  said. 

2.  Consider  venturing  off  the 
Disney  complex. 

Mounair  Kabbaj,  a  director 
at  Casablanca, 
Morocco-based  Banque 
Marocaine  du  Commerce 
Exterieur,  has  tried  them  all 
in  Orlando.  His  recommen¬ 
dation  for  some 
nearby  fun? 
SeaWorld. 


3.  Stay  away  from  the  stores. 
“There’s  lots  of  rubbish  in  the 
shops.  It’s  not  like  New  York  or 
Washington,  where  there  is  vari¬ 
ety,”  said  Derrick  Bennett,  director 
of  marketing  and  sales  at  FirstNet 
Pty.  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 
His  suggestion?  The  Disney  golf 
courses. 


4.  Find  an  excuse  to  get  out  of 
going  if  someone  wants  to  send  you 
there  in  the  summer. 

“I  was  amazed  by  the  size  of  the 
insects.  We  don't  have  insects  like 
that  at  home,”  said  Elizabeth  Lynn, 
a  senior  vice  president  in  operations 
at  Star  System  Inc.  in  San  Diego 
and  a  veteran  of  a  dozen  business 
trips  to  Orlando.  Not  to  mention  it’s 
“very  hot  and  humid,”  she  added. 


5.  And  if  it’s  winter . . . 

“Bring  warm  clothes  and  umbrel¬ 
las,”  warned  Mike  Haase,  electron¬ 
ic-commerce  program  manager  at 
Freightliner  Corp.  in  Portland,  Ore. 
He  had  the  misfortune  of  hitting 
Orlando  on  some  gray  days  when 
the  temperature  dipped  below  40 
degrees  at  night.  Haase’s  dining 
endorsement? 

Fulton’s  Crab  House  on  Pleasure 
Island. 

6.  Don’t  expect  luxury  at  Disney’s 
Coronado  Springs  Resort,  a  popular 
conference  destination. 

“If  you  take  the  paint  off  the  build¬ 
ings,  it’s  no  better  than  a  Motel  6. 
But  they  serve  you  with  a  smile,” 
said  one  IT  staffer  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified.  -  Carol  Sliwa 


m 


Internet  Commerce  Expo®,  at  Boston’s  World  Trade  Center,  is  the  world’s 
most  comprehensive  eBusiness  forum.  The  4-day  conference  and  3-day  expo  features  over  200  exhibitors  showcasing 
innovative  and  emerging  eBusiness  technologies.  In-depth  tutorials  and  an  extensive  conference  program  will  focus  on 
knowledge  management  and  eBusiness  solutions.  ICe  will  also  feature  keynote  addresses  by  Newt  Gingrich,  Speaker  of 
the  House  (1995-1998);  Nicholas  Negroponte,  Founder  and  Director  of  MIT’s  Media  Lab;  and  Tim  Berners-Lee, 
President, W3  Consortium  and  Inventor  ofWWW.  Plus  numerous  special  events  designed  to  keep  you  up-to-date  on 
critical  trends  and  developments.  Reglsternowatwww.iceexpo.com  or  800.667.4423. 
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GOOD  SCANNERS 
GONE  BAD 

A  new  generation  of  net¬ 
work  scanning  tools 
meant  to  protect  corpo¬ 
rate  networks  is  being 
used  by  some  crackers  to 
find  vulnerabilities  in 
those  networks.  Here’s 
how  to  detect  and  defeat 
“stealth”  scanners. » 66 


MINDING 
THE  STORAGE 

The  amount  of  storage 
managed  by  the  typical 
administrator  has 
jumped  70%  in  two  years 
and  will  nearly  triple 
again  in  the  next  four. 

We  examine  new  tech¬ 
nologies  that  can  help 
you  outrace  the  flood  of 
data. > 72 


TOKENS’ RETURN 

Security  tokens  have 
been  around  for  years, 
but  a  Boston  health  care 
provider  shows  how  to 
use  them  to  provide  a 
single  point  for  security 
and  data  access. » 64 


QUICKSTUDY: 
AGENT  TECH 

Agent  technology  can 
help  you  dig  through  the 
Web’s  often  overwhelm¬ 
ing  load  of  information 
and  pull  up  precisely 
what  you  need. » 69 


HELP  SERVERS 
SHARE  STORAGE 

True  storage-area  net¬ 
works  (SAN)  require 
middleware  that  pre¬ 
vents  servers  from  step¬ 
ping  on  one  another’s 
toes.  One  new  product, 
called  SAN  Manager, 


was  released  Monday  by 
Transoft  Networks,  join¬ 
ing  earlier  entries  from 
Dell  and  EMC. » 60 


WEB  FAULT 
TOLERANCE 

A  new  Internet  appli¬ 
ance  deploys  and  syn¬ 
chronizes  content 
across  multiple,  geo¬ 
graphically  dispersed 
Web  servers.  The  tool, 
from  F5  Labs,  could 
offer  mainframe-like 
fault  tolerance  and 
recovery  to  Web 
servers.  >  62 


XML  WISH  LIST 

Early  adopters  are  excit¬ 
ed  by  XML,  but  they  say 
more  tools  and  firmer 
standards  are  needed  to 
realize  the  language’s 
full  potential. » 63 


FLASHBACK: 
SABRE’S  START 

In  1960,  American  Air¬ 
lines  took  $150  million 
(which  could  have 
bought  a  nice  fleet  of 
707s)  and  spent  it  on 
technology.  The  result: 
Sabre,  the  travel  reser¬ 
vation  system  still  in  use 
today. » 78 


FRANKLY 

SPEAKING 

Looking  to  sell  your 
boss  on  Linux?  Frank 
Hayes  lists  strategies 
that  are  guaranteed  . . 
to  fail. » 68 


MORE 

Exec  Tech . 67 

Flashback . 78 

Hardware . 64 

Networks . 66 

Skills  Scope . 80 

Software . 60, 62 


ESTEE  LAUDER'S  Angela  Kapp 
developed  a  database 
that  helps  match  cosmetics 
to  a  customer’s  skin  type 
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WEB  COMMERCE 
GETS  PERSONAL 

IF  YOU  WANT  to  get  closer  to  your  customers,  you’ll  need 
to  implement  complex  Web  technologies  and  make 
good  business  decisions.  Five  electronic-commerce 
sites  share  the  secrets  of  their  success:  Estee  Lauder, 
Dow  Jones  Interactive  Publishing,  Hall¬ 
mark  Cards,  Netmarket  and  Hasbro 
Interactive. 
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TEGHNOLOuYSOFTWARE 


NEW  TOOLS  JUGGLE 
ACCESS  TO  DISKS 


Middleware  lets 
servers  see  only 
assigned  storage 

BY  NANCY  DILLON 

s  many  informa¬ 
tion  technology 
managers  have 
learned,  it’s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain 
lines  drawn  in  a  SAN. 

That’s  espe¬ 
cially  true  if  the 
storage-area 
network  (SAN) 
includes  Win¬ 
dows  NT. 

“If  you  bring 
up  a  raw  SAN 
and  hook  up  all 
of  your  NT  ser¬ 
vers,  each  will 
try  to  claim  all 
of  the  disk.  Then 
when  one  tries 
to  write  some¬ 
thing,  the  rest  go 
bonkers  [with 
error  messages].  NT  just 
doesn’t  play  nice  when  it 
comes  to  partitions,”  said  Mark 
Hargrove,  a  network  architect 
for  the  United  Space  Alliance 
at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Center  in  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla. 
His  group  handles  all  the  pro¬ 


cessing  that  goes  into  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  space  shuttle  mission. 

“Ideally,  a  SAN  connects  all 
servers  to  all  storage”  using  a 
front-end  LAN  as  the  para¬ 
digm,  said  Robert  Gray,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  International  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass.  SANs 
can  improve  server  perfor¬ 
mance  and  data  availability  by 
moving  storage  out  of  individ¬ 
ual  servers  and  onto  a  high¬ 
speed  network  with  multipath 


fail-over.  But  Gray  said  they 
can  be  a  nightmare  if  users 
don’t  find  ways  to  introduce 
appropriate  restrictions. 

“Every  SAN  will  require 
some  sort  of  access  manage¬ 
ment,”  Gray  said.  “Without  it, 
rogue  servers  can  get  in  and 


corrupt  anything.” 

Several  new  software  tools 
attempt  to  address  that  SAN 
access  problem. 

For  example,  Transoft  Net¬ 
works  Inc.  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  released  SAN  Manager 
last  week.  SAN  Manager  is 
middleware  that  can  assign  dif¬ 
ferent  servers  to  the  various 
logical  unit  numbers  available 
on  a  single  storage  connection. 
Logical  unit  numbers  are  a 
type  of  partition  that  identifies 
a  physical  storage  device  or 
part  of  a  storage  device.  So 
even  if  directly  connected  to 
vast  disk  resources,  a  server 
only  “sees”  the  storage  exclu¬ 
sively  assigned  to  it.  Unas¬ 
signed  storage  is  “masked.” 

The  software  supports  NT 
and  Unix,  works  with  Fibre 
Channel  hubs  and  switches 
and  can  dynamically  reallocate 
logical  unit  numbers  from  a 
central  management  console. 
Pricing  starts  at  $7,495. 

“[Logical  unit  numbers] 
masking  is  really  what  has 
been  missing  for  me,”  said  Har¬ 
grove,  who’s  beta-testing  SAN 
Manager.  Hargrove  is  building 
a  SAN  comprising  six  storage 
arrays,  eight  Fibre  Channel 
switches,  12  NT  servers  and  six 
Unix  servers. 

“Before  [logical  unit  num¬ 


bers]  masking,  you  had  to  dedi¬ 
cate  an  entire  storage  proces¬ 
sor  port  to  one  NT  server.  That 
got  very  expensive;  my  dual¬ 
port  processors  are  $35,000 
each,”  Hargrove  said.  With 
SAN  Manager,  he  said,  the 
same  NT  server  can  share  a 
single  port  with  multiple 
servers  using  a  hub  or  switch. 

Other  products  that  tackle 
the  same  sharing  problem  in¬ 
clude  Hopkinton,  Mass.-based 


EMC  Corp.’s  Volume  Logix  on 
the  high  end  and  Round  Rock, 
Texas-based  Dell  Computer 
Corp.’s  new  OpenManage  Stor¬ 
age  Consolidation  on  the  low 
end.  But  unlike  SAN  Manager, 
those  products  are  tied  to  their 
proprietary  arrays.  I 

MOREONLINE 

For  storage-area  network  resources,  visit 
our  Web  site. 

www.computerworid.com/more 


Data  Sharing  Drives  SANs 

When  extending  the  function  of  enterprise 
storage  to  a  storage-area  network,  what 
are  the  benefits? 


72% 

Easier  information  sharing 

63% 

Improved  information  management 

57% 

Increased  information  protection 

57% 

Faster  access  to  data 

53% 

Increased  network  availability 

52% 

Easier  and  less-expensive  administration 

Base:  Survey  of  848  worldwide  IT  organizations 

SSA  Eases  Tie-in  to  Third-Party  Software 


Will  support  gateway  combos  to  other  apps 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

System  Software  Associates 
Inc.  (SSA)  this  week  plans  to 
ship  middleware  that’s  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  it  easier  for 
users  to  tie  the  vendor’s  finan¬ 
cial  and  manufacturing  appli¬ 
cations  to  supply-chain  plan¬ 
ning  tools  and  other  products. 

Larger  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  vendors,  from 
SAP  AG  on  down,  are  also 
opening  up  to  outside  software 
through  high-level  application 
programming  interfaces  that 
users  or  third-party  vendors 
can  use  to  create  links  to  other 
applications.  But  SSA  is  doing 
hands-on  development  of  gate¬ 
ways  to  other  packages  and 


then  promising  to  support 
those  combinations. 

Easier  integration  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  to  SSA’s  users 
because  big  losses  have  left  the 
Chicago-based  company  un¬ 
able  to  match  SAP  and  other 
ERP  heavyweights  that  are 
building  their  own  applica¬ 
tions  for  jobs  such  as  supply- 
chain  planning  and  customer 
relationship  management. 

SSA’s  gateways  have  “been 
overdue  for  years,”  said  Allan 
Sylvester,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  at  Pluess- 
Staufer  Industries  Inc.  in  Proc¬ 
tor,  Vt.  The  limestone  mining 
company  uses  SSA’s  Business 
Planning  and  Control  System 


(BPCS)  to  process  orders  and 
manage  inventories. 

Pluess-Staufer  had  to  do  its 
own  development  work  to  tie 
SSA’s  software  to  data  analysis 
tools  and  to  a  Lotus  Notes  ap¬ 
plication  that  sends  order  veri¬ 
fications  and  other  documents 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


What’s  New 
With  SSA 

BPCS:  ERP  application  upgrade  with  new 
features  such  as  full  euro  support  and  a 
thin-client  mode  for  order  entry. 

Packaged  interfaces:  An  initial  set  of  48 
gateways  that  tie  BPCS  to  supply-chain 
and  analysis  tools  from  outside  vendors. 

Windows  NT:  A  release  of  BPCS  for 
NT-based  application  servers  is  due  to 
start  controlled  shipments  in  July. 


to  customers  via  e-mail  or  fax. 

But  Sylvester  said  he  expects 
to  get  prebuilt  interfaces  to  a 
third-party,  bar-code  system 
that  will  let  warehouse  workers 
update  BPCS  directly  from  their 
forklifts.  “That  could  save  me 
both  time  and  money,”  he  said. 

SSA  is  a  second-tier  ERP 
vendor  with  about  6,500  instal¬ 
lations  that  mostly  run  on  IBM 
AS/400  systems.  It  had  rev¬ 
enue  of  $421  million  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  last  October. 
But  quality  problems  and  de¬ 
lays  on  a  client/server  rewrite 
of  BPCS  sent  the  vendor  into  a 
tailspin  that  led  to  layoffs,  a 
management  overhaul  and  a 
$129  million  loss  last  year. 

Its  gateway  technology  has 
been  available  for  several 
years  to  users  who  wanted  to 
develop  their  own  links  to  oth¬ 
er  applications.  Now,  SSA  is 
releasing  a  set  of  48  interfaces 


that  tie  planning  and  analysis 
tools  from  a  half-dozen  ven¬ 
dors  to  BPCS. 

SSA  is  working  on  about  80 
other  packaged  interfaces  with 
about  25  vendors.  The  plans 
were  announced  earlier  this 
month  along  with  a  server- 
based  BPCS  upgrade  (see  box). 

A  big  unknown  is  whether 
SSA  can  support  a  mix  of  BPCS 
and  outside  software  and  keep 
it  all  synchronized  for  users, 
said  Jim  Holincheck,  an  analyst 
at  Giga  Information  Group  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Earlier 
tries  by  Oracle  Corp.  and  Baan 
Co.  to  tie  together  batches  of 
applications  were  “certainly 
instructive  about  how  hard  it  is 
to  do  this,”  Holincheck  said.  I 


MOREONLINE 

For  supply-chain  resources,  visit  our  Web 
site. 

www.cofnputerworid.coin/more 


Winner  of  the  Database  Race. 


Ever  wonder  if  there  might  be  a 
new,  powerful  and  easy-to-use  database 
management  system  that  can  solve  your 
performance  and  scalability  problems? 

It's  called  Cache  -  the  “post-relational” 
DBMS  that  offers  advanced  object  technol¬ 
ogy,  Web  connectivity  and  faster  SQL 
performance.  Cache  can  do  so  many 
good  things  that  it  has  won  a  prestigious 
international  award  as  “the  most  exciting 
new  database  product”. 


Cache  is  already  in  use  today  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  enterprises,  ranging  from  small 
entrepreneurial  companies  to  the  world's 
largest  client/server  network. 

Cache  is  the  latest  database  technology 
from  InterSystems,  the  worldwide  leader  in 
high  performance  database  products  for 
transaction  processing,  with  over  2,000,000 
users...  and  20  years  of  database  experience. 

The  “best  new  database”  is  from  a 
well-established  company. 


-1998  Information  Management  Award  Sponsored  by  Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting  Group 


InterSystems  f 

£  CACHE 

Post-Relational  Database 


www.intersys.com  ■  InterSystems  Corporation  ■  One  Memorial  Drive  ■  Cambridge  ■  Massachusetts  ■  02142  ■  617.621.0600 
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APPLIANCE  GIVES  WEB 

SERVERS  FAULT  TOLERANCE 


Tool  from  F5  Labs  works  with  existing 
installations  to  provide  global  fail-over 


BY  CYNTHIA  MORGAN 

NEW  INTERNET 

appliance  from  F5 
Labs  Inc.  may  of¬ 
fer  a  measure  of 
mainframelike 
fault  tolerance  and  recovery 
for  Web  servers. 

The  Seattle  company’s  Glob¬ 
al/Site  Controller,  which  made 
its  debut  last  week,  deploys  and 
synchronizes  content  across 
multiple  Web  servers,  even  if 
they’re  dispersed  across  multi¬ 
ple  continents.  Unlike  most 
server-based  fail-over/fault- 
tolerant  techniques,  the  Glob¬ 
al/Site  product  is  plug-and-play 


for  use  in  existing  installations. 

“Products  like  these  are  go¬ 
ing  to  make  good  business 
sense  for  the  biggest  sites  be¬ 
cause  they  have  a  global  pres¬ 
ence  and  they  need  reliable 
[around-the-clock]  perfor¬ 
mance  worldwide,”  said  Paul 
Lambert,  vice  president  for  ad¬ 
vanced  network  operations  at 
MCI  WorldCom  Inc.’s  UUnet 
Technologies  Inc.  division  in 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lambert’s  division  identifies 
promising  new  Web  technolo¬ 
gies  for  UUnet  customers.  As  a 
cautionary  tale,  Lambert  point¬ 
ed  to  the  problems  suffered  by 


ETrade  Group  Inc.  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  Last  month,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  brokerage  site  crashed  re¬ 
peatedly,  shutting  out  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Billions  at  Once 

“If  you  be¬ 
come  hot  on  the 
Internet,  a  bil¬ 
lion  people  can 
try  to  access  at 
once.  You  may 
need  wider  dis¬ 
tribution  of  your 
servers  ...  so 
that  if  volume  at 
one  site  takes  it 
down,  the  other 
sites  can  auto¬ 
matically  take 
over.  But  that  al¬ 
so  means  your 


data  must  be  current  on  every 
site,”  Lambert  said. 

Dispersing  servers  across 
the  world  makes  more  sense  if 
bandwidth  isn’t 
a  problem  or 
if  the  perfor¬ 
mance  across  a 
global  network 
is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the 
cost  of  the  net¬ 
work  path,  Lam¬ 
bert  said.  Most 
medium  and 
large  Web  sites 
will  have  to 
weigh  the  cost 
of  the  extra  ded¬ 
icated  phone 
lines  needed  for 
a  product  such 
as  Global/Site 


Controller  against  the  benefits 
it  brings,  he  said. 

Global/Site  Controller  au¬ 
tomatically  synchronizes  con¬ 
tent  as  it’s  being  deployed  on 
one  Web  server,  sending  it 
out  to  all  other  connected 
servers. 

It  tracks  and  saves  changes 
to  the  site,  allowing  rollbacks 
to  previous  versions.  If  a  serv¬ 
er  fails,  users  are  automatically 
transferred  to  the  next  avail¬ 
able  Web  server. 

The  device  works  with  Unix, 
Windows  NT  and  Mac  OS  and 
supports  most  Web  content 
tools,  including  the  Internet 
programming  language  HTML, 
JavaScript,  Active  Server  Pages 
and  Virtual  Reality  Modeling 
Language. 

A  single-location  LAN  in¬ 
stallation  —  F5  Labs  licenses 
the  appliance  by  site,  not  the 
number  of  servers  it  controls 
—  costs  $19,000.  A  multiloca¬ 
tion  WAN  license  is  priced  at 
$49,900  per  site.  I 


Products  like 
these  are 
going  to  make 
good  business 
sense  for  the 
biggest  sites. 

PAUL  LAMBERT, 

UUNET  TECHNOLOGIES 


MCI  WorldCom  On-Net  Services  have  taken  all  of  the  risk  out  of  data  transmission.  Cone  are  the  days  of  handoffs  to  other  carriers  and  wondering 
who's  got  your  data.  With  on-net  services  your  data  simply  goes  from  point  A  to  point  B.  Just  one  seamless  global  network,  owned  and  operated  by 
one  company*  MCI  WorldCom!'"  How  do  we  do  this?  By  linking  the  U.S.  and  Europe  with  the  most  advanced  underwater  cable  ever  constructed.  And 


*Only  MCI  WorldCom  owns  the  entire  network  from  origin  to  destination  in  many  locations  worldwide.  MCI  WorldCom  is  traded  on  NASDAQ  under  W’CO.M.  For  more  information  on  MCI  WorldCom,  visit  our 
Wei*  sites  at  mciworldcom.com  and  wcotn.com.  ©  1999,  MCI  WORLDCOM.  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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TECHNOLOGYSOFTWARE 


XML  Use  Takes  Off  But  Quickly  Hits  Ceiling 

Users  hindered  by  lack  of  tools,  standards 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

arly  adopters  are 
excited  enough  by 
Extensible  Markup 
Language  (XML)  to 
take  its  current  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  the  limit.  But  they 
said  they  need  more  tools  and 
resolved  standards  to  realize 
XML’s  full  potential  to  mine 
and  share  data  across  applica¬ 
tions  and  platforms. 

Major  vendors  at  the  recent 
Graphics  Communications  As¬ 
sociation’s  X-Tech  ’99  show 
here  regaled  attendees  with 
plans  to  embrace  emerging 
standards  and  develop  tools. 
But  help  can’t  come  fast 
enough  for  the  many  users 
building  XML  applications. 


Shell  Services  International, 
the  information  technology 
unit  of  Royal  Dutch/Shell 
Group  in  Houston,  is  working 
on  XML-related  projects  that 
include  a  nearly  real-time 
manufacturing-process  moni¬ 
toring  program.  XML  trans¬ 
ports  the  data  from  the  manu¬ 
facturing  systems  to  users’ 
PCs.  But  many  users  at  Shell 
said  XML  is  too  new  to  adopt: 
“Many  people  are  waiting  for 
better  third-party  support  for 
XML  before  they  move,”  said 
senior  consultant  Brian  Smith. 

Better  vendor  support  is 
coming  (see  chart),  as  are 
more  XML  standards  from  the 
World  Wide  Web  Consortium: 
■  Name  spaces  to  prevent  con¬ 
flicts  among  similar  user- 


defined  XML  tags. 

■  A  querying  language  to  han¬ 
dle  XML  data. 

■  The  Document  Object  Mod¬ 
el  to  let  programs  and  scripts 
dynamically  access  and  update 
XML  documents. 

■  Data  types  to  define  data 
other  than  text. 

■  Extensible  Style  Language  to 


make  formatting  and  display¬ 
ing  XML  documents  easier. 

Like  Shell  Services,  the  Dis¬ 
tributed  Objects  Integration 
Team  (DO  IT)  at  First  Union 
Corp.  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  is  al¬ 
ready  working  on  XML  proj¬ 
ects.  DO  IT  is  developing  an 
XML  tool  that  will  let  develop¬ 
ers  with  no  Cobol  support  ac¬ 
cess  the  firm’s  proprietary 
host-based  interfaces,  said 
team  manager  Bill  Barnett. 
First  Union  also  plans  to  use 


XML  to  transfer  customer  data 
among  objects. 

But  DO  IT  members  are 
watching  the  emerging  Docu¬ 
ment  Content  Description 
standard  to  see  if  it  will  let 
them  include  more  meta  data 
in  XML  documents,  said  James 
Collins,  a  senior  consultant  at 
First  Union.  The  team  is  also 
still  looking  for  a  good  XML 
editor,  but  vendors’  attempts 
to  provide  one  have  fallen 
short.  “They  seem  more  like 
experiments,”  he  said. 

Calvin  Beebe,  a  technical 
specialist  at  a  Midwestern 
health  care  facility,  said  devel¬ 
opers  are  working  on  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  tag  doctors’  notes 
with  XML  to  make  segments  of 
them  searchable  and  reusable. 
But  the  lack  of  mature  tools  is 
forcing  developers  to  consider 
making  their  own.  The  hospi¬ 
tal  is  also  hindered  by  the  lack 
of  consistent  XML  tags  and  de¬ 
finitions  for  the  medical  indus¬ 
try,  Beebe  said.  I 


XML  Announcements 
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MICROSOFT:  Internet  Explorer  5.0  will  feature  XML  support; 
newly  announced  BizTalk  e-commerce  framework  depends 
heavily  on  developing  XML  standards  for  e-commerce  data. 

NETSCAPE:  Plans  to  integrate  XML  into  its  full  line  of  e-com¬ 
merce  products  to  support  transactions,  business  processes 
and  catalog  exchanges.  Navigator  5.0  will  support  XML. 

IBM:  Last  week  released  Version  2.0  of  its  XML  parser  and 
announced  Xeena,  a  Java  application  that  lets  users  create 
and  edit  XML  documents. 


SUN  MICROSYSTEMS:  Developing  an  XML  extension  to  Java. 


MCI  WORLDCOM, 


by  owning  local  facilities  in  more  than  eighty  U.S.  markets,  as  well  as  several  markets  in  Europe.  Whether 
your  needs  are  local,  national  or  international,  you  deal  with  one  dedicated  account  team  for  everything. 
Pretty  straightforward,  isn't  it?  Introducing  MCI  WorldCom  On-Net  Services.  For  details,  visit  wcom.com 
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PENTIUM  II  SHORTAGE 
PREDICTED  FOR  FALL 

Intel  decries  speculation;  analysts  say  Pentium  III  is  ‘ overkill 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

usiness  users  said 
Intel  Corp.’s  new 
Pentium  III  proces¬ 
sor,  with  speeds  up 
to  500  MHz,  is  irrel¬ 
evant  to  their  mainstream 
desktop  needs. 

So  users  were  surprised  to 
learn  analysts’  projections  last 
week  that  supplies  of  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  the  Pentium  II,  would 
dry  up  after  September,  leav¬ 
ing  them  little  choice  but  to 
move  on  to  the  Pentium  III. 

“The  Pentium  III  is  more  a 
chip  for  the  graphics  or  gaming 
person. . . .  It’s  irrelevant  to  the 
mainstream  business,”  said  Jim 
Young,  CIO  at  SpectraCare 
Inc.,  a  home  health  care  com¬ 
pany  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Computerworld  asked  103 
corporate  information  tech¬ 


nology  managers  last  week 
what  percentage  of  their  firm’s 
desktop  PC  acquisitions  in  the 
next  year  would  likely  be 
based  on  the  Pentium  III.  Only 
10%  said  more  than  half. 

Prefer  Pentium  II 

Young  and  other  users,  who 
said  it  would  make  more  sense 
for  their  IT  shops  to  buy 
cheaper  450-MHz  Pentium  IIs 
than  to  spring  for  more-expen¬ 
sive  Pentium  Ills,  said  they 
hoped  analysts  were  wrong  in 
predicting  that  stockpiles  of 
Pentium  II  chips  would  be  de¬ 
pleted. 

Young  said  he  expects  Pen¬ 
tium  IIs  will  suffice  for  his 
company  for  the  next  two 
years. 

Analysts  said  there’s  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  about  $200  between 


typical  Pentium  II  and  Pen¬ 
tium  III  desktops,  with  Pen¬ 
tium  IIs  selling  at  an  average  of 
$1,400  and  Pentium  Ills  at 
$1,600. 

For  stand-alone  retail  pro¬ 
cessors,  users  pay  $300  for 
Pentium  IIs  and  as  much  as 
$600  for  Pentium  Ills,  several 
analysts  said.  But  an  Intel 
spokeswoman  said  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  what  Intel  charges 
computer  makers  for  its 
processors  is  as  little  as  $20. 

The  spokeswoman  said  ana¬ 
lysts  who  predict  the  depletion 
of  Pentium  II  stockpiles  are  en¬ 
gaging  in  speculation,  but  she 
conceded  that  “there  will  be  an 
aggressive  ramp-up”  to  Pen¬ 
tium  III  machines. 

Though  she  said  more  than 
40  applications,  such  as  Lotus 
Development  Corp.’s  Smart- 


Pentium  III  Plans 

Looking  at  your  new  PC  purchas¬ 
es  for  typical  office  application 
users,  what’s  the  most  common 
processor  speed  (in  MHz)? 


500 

0% 

450 

9% 

400 

12% 

350/366 

20% 

333 

13% 

300 

18% 

266 

11% 

Less  than  266 

17% 

Base:  Survey  of  103  IT  managers  at  companies 
with  100  or  mere  employees 

Suite  Millennium  Edition,  have 
been  enhanced  with  new  in¬ 
struction  sets  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  greater  Pentium  III 
speeds,  analysts  countered  that 


most  of  those  applications  are 
irrelevant  to  most  businesses. 

Gartner  Group  Inc.  analyst 
Kevin  Knox  joined  other  ana¬ 
lysts  in  predicting  the  Pentium 
II  shortfall.  “Pentium  II  won’t 
be  available  by  [the]  third 
quarter,”  he  said. 

Analyst  Chris  Goodhue,  also 
at  Gartner,  said  a  450-MHz 
processor  is  “overkill”  for  a 
corporate  sector  that’s  not  in¬ 
terested  in  gaming  or  in  pro¬ 
ducing  or  running  full-motion 
video  —  with  the  notable  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  sales  presen¬ 
tations  made  using  laptops. 

“Corporate  people  are  trying 
to  get  off  the  megahertz  tread¬ 
mill,”  Goodhue  said.  “They  are 
more  interested  in  manage¬ 
ment  features  to  lower  the  to¬ 
tal  cost  of  ownership.” 

“I  don’t  even  need  the  MMX 
qualities  of  Pentium  II,”  said 
Wilbur  Hansen,  IT  manager  at 
Kaufman  and  Broad  Home 
Corp.  in  Los  Angeles,  a  nation¬ 
wide  homebuilder  with  2,700 
desktops.  “Nobody  has  pro¬ 
grammed  any  business  func¬ 
tion  that  needs  [Pentium  III] 
performance.”  I 


Tokens:  Not  Just  for  Security  Anymore 


Merged  hospitals  use  tokens  for  single 
point  of  security  and  clinical  data  access 


BY  ANN  HARRISON 

Securing  sensitive  data  during 
tumultuous  mergers  and 
takeovers  is  a  priority  for  a 
growing  number  of  organiza¬ 
tions.  When  Boston’s  Beth  Is¬ 
rael  Hospital  and  Deaconess 
Medical  Center  merged  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1996,  they  selected  to¬ 
kens  to  authorize  access  to 
clinical  data. 

Tokens  have  been  around  for 
years,  but  they  were  a  good 
choice  for  the  merger  because 
they  provided  a  single  form  of 
user  authentication  to  a  new, 
Web-based  interface  to  both 
hospitals’  medical  databases. 

John  Halamka,  chief  medical 
information  officer  at  Care- 
Group  Healthcare  System, 
which  manages  the  combined 
facility,  said  the  system  worked 
so  well  that  the  health  care 
provider  is  now  rolling  out 
2,000  additional  tokens  in  sev¬ 
en  Boston-area  hospitals. 

The  tokens  “gave  us  a  single 
way  to  get  on  to  both  computer 


systems  with  an  identical  look 
and  feel,  and  voila,  it  looks  like 
you  have  merged  databases,” 
Halamka  said. 

Beth  Israel  stores  its  patient 
records  in  a  custom-built 
Mumps-based  system,  while 
Deaconess  uses  a  Sybase  clini¬ 
cal-data  repository. 

Halamka  said  a  new  comput¬ 
er  system  would  have  cost  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  and  taken  years 
to  develop  compared  with  the 
new  Care  Web  interface. 

The  first  tokens,  which  pro¬ 
vided  remote  access  to 
Care  Web,  were  issued  to  emer¬ 
gency  room  staff  at  the  now- 
combined  Beth  Israel  Dea¬ 
coness  Medical  Center. 

The  tokens  to  be  used  in  the 
wider  deployment  will  provide 
access  to  Care  Web,  other  Web- 
based  applications  and  the  In¬ 
ternet. 

The  SecurlD  tokens,  devel¬ 
oped  by  Security  Dynamics 
Technologies  Inc.  in  Bedford, 
Mass.,  are  used  in  combination 


with  Secure  Sockets  Layer  en¬ 
cryption  to  secure  the  local 
network.  The  tokens  are  mi¬ 
croprocessor-based  handheld 
devices  that  calculate  and  dis¬ 
play  unpredictable  codes  that 
change  at  specified  intervals, 
typically  60  seconds.  The  se¬ 
curity  server  compares  the 
password  entered  by  the  user 
with  the  proper  password  for 
that  time  period. 

The  user  must  also  enter  a 
user  name  and  a  personal  iden¬ 
tification  number.  If  the  Secur¬ 
lD  token  is  lost,  it  can  be  dis¬ 
abled  at  the  security  server. 

Why  Tokens? 

Halamka  said  he  looked  at 
biometric  tools  but  disliked 
the  fact  that  hardware  would 
have  to  be  deployed  on  every 
PC.  He  was  also  concerned 
with  error  rates  —  be¬ 
cause  the  touch  of  a 
greasy  fingertip  could 
lock  a  medical  worker 
out  of  access  to  urgently 
needed  medical  data. 

Kate  Borten,  chief  infor¬ 
mation  security  officer  at 
CareGroup,  said  she  ap¬ 
preciated  the  tokens’  inter¬ 


operability  with  Cisco  Systems 
Inc.  and  Intel  Networking  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  (formerly  Shiva 
Corp.)  routing  products  and 
had  application  programming 
interfaces  that  made  them 
compatible  with  virtual  private 
networks  (VPN).  That’s  im¬ 
portant  because  users  may  be 
sending  authentication  pass¬ 
words  remotely  over  public 
networks. 

Borten  said  tokens  can  also 
be  used  to  secure  a  server  and 
can  be  configured  to  give  se¬ 
lective  access  to  data  such  as 
payroll  records. 

CareGroup  is  now  look¬ 
ing  at  Security  Dy¬ 
namic’s  1100 
Smart  Card, 
which  is  bun¬ 
dled  with  the 
company’s 
SecurlD 
software 
token. 


Halamka  said  the  smart  cards, 
which  cost  $40  per  user,  could 
be  used  to  consolidate  applica¬ 
tions  in  the  medical  center’s 
heterogeneous  environment  — 
which  now  uses  swipe  cards, 
digital  certificates  and  VPN 
clients  as  well  as  tokens. 

Abner  Germanow,  a  re¬ 
search  analyst  in  the  Internet 
security  program  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  said  companies 
can  standardize  their  world¬ 
wide  infrastructures  using 
smart  cards  in  Europe  and  to¬ 
kens  in  the  U.S.  I 


TOKENS  like  SecurlD  from  Secu¬ 
rity  Dynamics  (shown  above)  are 
helping  Beth  Israel  Deaconess 
Medical  Center  in  Boston  secure 
data  and  give  users  quick  access 


The  world’s  3rd  largest 
PC  manufacturer.  * 
And  gaining. 


Finally  there’s  a  mobile  solution 


that’s  truly  mobile.  Introducing 


the  TravelMate  313T.  It’s  loaded 


TravelMate"  313T 


•  Intel*  Pentium* 
proceMor  with  MMX ™ 

technology  266MHz 

•  256KB  L2  cache 
•52MB  RAM 

•  5.2GB  EIDE  bard  drive 

•  8.4"  TFT  SVGA  duiplay 
24X  (max)  CD-ROM  drive, 
external  PC  Card  interface 

•  Integrated  56Kbpo 
data/fax  modem 

•  Net  weight:  2.8  Ibj. 

( with  battery) 


notebooks 


yet  it  weighs  only  2.8  pounds 


Plus,  the  TravelMate  313T  is 


the  only  ultra-portable  notebook 


with  a  CD-ROM  drive.  For  note 


books  that  respect  your  needs 


and  your  budget, 


there  is  o 


Pentium 

■processor 


♦"The  Top  10  PC  Manufacturers  Worldwide  Rankings."  by  IDC  Consulting,  March  1998.  ©1999  Acer  America  Corporation.  Acer  and  the  Acer  logo  are  registered  trademarks  and  TravelMate  is  a  trademark  of  Acer  America  Corporation  and  Acer  Inc.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  MMX 
is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  TravelMate  3I3T  bundles  with  Microsoft*  Windows*  95  or  Windows  98.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  company  and/or  product  names  are  property  of  their  respective  trademark  owners. 
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TECHNOLOGYNETWORKS 

WHEN  GOOD 
SCANNERS  GO  BAD 

Crackers  are  turning  some  scanning  tools 
against  the  networks  they  should  protect 


66 


BRIEFS 


Post-Hack  Acts 

What  action  did  you  take 
after  experiencing  a  computer  f 
intrusion? 


96% 

Patched  holes 

48% 

Didn’t  report 

32% 

Reported  to  law 
enforcement 

29% 

Reported  to  legal 
counsel 

Base:  Survey  of  295  IT  security  managers: 
multiple  responses  allowed 


SOURCE:  COMPUTER  SECURITY  INSTITUTE.  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

Coyote  Point  Rollouts 

Coyote  Point  Systems  Inc.  has 
announced  the  Equalizer  3.0,  a 
load-balancing  appliance,  and 
Envoy,  add-on  software  for  traffic 
routing  among  geographically  dis¬ 
tributed  servers.  The  Equalizer  can 
support  up  to  64  servers  per  virtual 
cluster  and  can  balance  the  load 
across  multiple  clusters.  An  Envoy- 
enabled  Equalizer  can  support 
servers  separated  by  unlimited  dis¬ 
tances  and  operating  on  different 
networks,  according  to  the  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.,  company. 

Pricing  for  an  Envoy-enabled 
Equalizer  starts  at  $3,995. 
www.coyotepoint.com 


Shared  Net  Access 
Over  ISDN  Lines 

A  router  that  provides  small  busi¬ 
nesses  or  branch  offices  with  shared 
Internet  access  using  an  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  (ISDN)  line 
is  available  from  Ramp  Networks 
Inc.  WebRamp  4101  ($599)  inte¬ 
grates  a  four-port  Ethernet  hub  with 
two  telephone  service  ports.  It  offers 
support  for  multiple  users  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  user  account,  according  to  the 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  company. 
www.ramnet.com 


Technologic  Appliance 

Technologic  Inc.  in  Atlanta  has  re¬ 
leased  Interceptor  4.0,  an  appliance 
for  firewall  protection  and  secure 
remote  user  access.  It  has  new  activ¬ 
ity  reporting  capabilities,  an  antispam 
option  and  built-in  routing  so  it  can 
be  plugged  directly  into  analog  or 
ISDN  phone  lines.  No  separate  router 
is  needed.  Pricing  starts  at  $3,745 
for  an  unlimited  number  of  users. 
www.technologic.com 


BY  ANN  HARRISON 

Network  scanning  tools  help 
information  technology  man¬ 
agers  find  security  holes  such 
as  open  ports  or  lists  of  run¬ 
ning  services  on  a  host.  But 
crackers  are  using  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  “stealth”  scanners  to 
plot  attacks  on  the  networks 
they  were  designed  to  protect. 

Stealth  scanners  are  danger¬ 
ous  because  they  can  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  fall  under  the  threshold 
of  audit  trails  and  intrusion- 
detection  systems,  making  the 
attempted  probes  harder  to 
detect. 

“If  we  get  a  little  lazy,  we  are 
going  to  miss  it.  And  with  the 
traditional  thresholds  you  set 
up  and  patterns  you  look  for, 
you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
pick  it  up,”  said  Karen  Evans,  a 
senior  network  security  offi¬ 


cial  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice. 

One  stealth  scanner,  a  share¬ 
ware  tool  known  as  Nmap 
(available  at  www.insecure.org/ 
nmap),  was  recently  identified 
by  the  Shadow  intrusion- 
detection  team  at  the  Naval 
Surface  Warfare  Center  as  the 
likely  source  of  recent  highly 
publicized  attacks  on  Pentagon 
computer  systems. 

Although  Nmap  isn’t  new, 
the  recently  released  Version 
2.08  gained  TCP/IP  finger¬ 
printing  capability,  which  al¬ 
lows  crackers  to  identify  al¬ 


most  200  separate  operating 
systems  remotely  and  thus  tar¬ 
get  their  attacks.  Nmap  also 
sends  out  decoy  packets  of 
data  over  the  network  to  mask 
the  true  source  of  a  scan. 
When  Department  of  Defense 
officials  suggested  that  the 
Pentagon  attacks  were  the 
work  of  overseas  crackers,  the 
Shadow  team  pointed  to 
Nmap. 

Nmap  probes  networks  by 
sending  data  packets  to  ports,  or 
entry  points  to  network  servers, 
using  TCP  and  Unreliable  Data¬ 
gram  Protocol.  Crackers  can  al¬ 
so  use  Nmap  to  automatically 
probe  many  sites  on  a  network 
for  vulnerabilities. 

Analysts  from  the  Shadow 
team  recognized  Nmaps  from 
its  distinctive  use  of  syn  pack¬ 
ets,  which  are  the  first  packets 


sent  from  client  to  server  when 
a  TCP  connection  is  opened. 
Nmap  typically  sends  syn 
packets  to  a  random  range  of 
destination  ports,  then  sends 
packets  to  ports  with  high 
numbers,  and  finally  more  syn 
packets  to  a  single  port. 

Instead  of  scanning  network 
ports  at  random,  Nmap  lets 
crackers  launch  precisely 
planned  attacks.  Nmap  is  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  use  and  can  scan 
a  network  in  seconds.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  John  Green,  a  member  of 
the  Shadow  team  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  an  online  Nmap  brief¬ 


ing  this  month,  the  tool  brings 
greater  sophistication  to  a 
wider  number  of  crackers. 

“The  intelligence  that  can  be 
garnered  using  Nmap  is  exten¬ 
sive,”  Green  said.  “Everything 
that  a  wiley  hacker  needs  to 
know  about  your  system  is 
there.” 

Security  consultants  recom¬ 
mend  running  your  own  Nmap 
scans  to  find  unsecured 
servers  that  can  be  accessed 
around  the  corporate  firewall. 

The  Shadow  team  has  inte¬ 
grated  Nmap  into  its  scanning 
systems  as  has  NASA’s  Ames 
Research  Center  at  Moffett 
Field,  Calif. 

“Right  now,  it’s  basically  a 
suffer-along  scenario,”  Green 
said.  But  Nmap  lets  security 
managers  “know  what  the 
hackers  know  about  you,”  he 
added. 

David  Remnitz,  managing 
partner  at  IFsec,  a  New  York 
computer  security  consulting 
firm,  said  network  managers 
should  also  adjust  intrusion- 
detection  thresholds  and  place 
their  intrusion-detection  tools 
on  the  same  network  segment 
as  the  machines  they  protect. 
Though  that  approach  screens 
out  random  network  traffic 
and  highlights  suspicious 
packets,  Remnitz  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  it  may  also  generate 
false  alarms. 

“If  you  make  it  too  sensitive, 
you  start  tripping  a  lot  of  false 
positives,  and  then  you  be¬ 
come  immune  to  false  posi¬ 
tives  and  you  miss  something,” 
Evans  observed. 

Jacob  Carlson,  IFsec’s  senior 
security  consultant,  said  Nmap 
is  a  particular  threat  to  Linux 
users  because  many  develop¬ 
ers  have  access  to  the  source 
code  and  because  security 
holes  are  rapidly  disseminated. 
Carlson  said  proxy  firewalls 
keep  scanners  from  evaluating 
network  architecture,  and  he 
urges  the  use  of  host-based  and 
network-based  intrusion-de¬ 
tection  systems. 

“It  takes  constant  monitor¬ 
ing,”  Evans  said.  “It’s  not  one 
tool  over  another;  it’s  the 
mind-set  of  the  staff  who  re¬ 
view  our  systems,  read  infor¬ 
mation,  put  in  proper  patches 
and  do  proper  testing.”  I 


Scanning  the  Scanners 

A  sample  of  vendor  and  freeware  network  scanning  tools 

1  NAME 

PROVIDER/WEB  SITE 

CyberCop  Scanner 

Network  Associates  Inc.  ( www.nai.com ) 

NetRecon 

Axent  Technologies  Inc.  ( www.axenf.com ) 

Netsonar 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  ( www.cisco.com) 

Internet  Scanner 

Internet  Security  Systems  Group  ( www.iss.nef) 

Nessus 

The  Nessus  Project  ( www.nessus.org ) 

Nmap 

Freeware  ( www.insecure.org/nmap ) 

Netective 

Netect  Inc.  ( www.netect.com.contactus.html ) 

SATAN 

In  public  domain  ( www.fish.com/satan ) 

_ 

SOURCE:  SANS  INSTITUTE, BETHESDA.  MD 


What  to  Do  to 
Prevent  Attack 

Most  network  managers  try  to 
detect  network  attacks  after 
the  fact  by  searching  iogs  from 
firewalls,  routers  and  hosts  for 
the  telltale  signs  of  an  attack. 

By  that  time,  it's  often  too 
late.  Network  managers  should 
instead  use  cutting-edge  tools 
that  analyze  the  data  gathered 
by  scanners  such  as  Nmap, 
said  David  Remnitz,  managing 
partner  at  computer  security 
firm  IFsec  in  New  York.  Those 
tools  analyze  attack  patterns 
and  build  databases  of  possible 
areas  of  vulnerability,  thus 
helping  network  managers 
repel  attacks. 

Remnitz  recommended 
tools  such  as  Network  Flight 
Recorder,  created  by  a  Wash¬ 
ington-based  company  of  the 
same  name,  which  tracks  and 
analyzes  data  packets  sent 
from  and  received  by  a  network 
server. 

Software  developer  H.  D. 
Moore  has  created  a  series  of 
shareware  Perl  scripts  called 
Nlog  to  create  a  flat-file  data¬ 
base  of  Nmap  log  files  and  to 
generate  reports  ( www.nlog . 
ings.com).  But  Karen  Evans,  a 
security  manager  in  the  Office 
of  Justice  Program  at  the 
Department  of  Justice,  noted 
that  it’s  not  easy  to  find  ana¬ 
lysts  who  can  accurately  evalu¬ 
ate  Nmap  scans. 

Of  course,  the  combination 
of  Nmap  and  Nlog  also  pro¬ 
vides  all  the  information  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  well-informed, 
precise  assault  on  a  network  or 
host.  “Using  Nmap  and  Nlog  in 
concert  creates  extensive 
maps  of  networks  that  can  be 
stored  ahead  of  time,"  said 
Stephen  Northcutt,  a  computer 
security  consultant  who  spoke 
with  members  of  the  Naval  Sur¬ 
face  Warfare  Center’s  Shadow 
intrusion-detection  team  at  a 
recent  briefing. 

“As  new  exploits  are  discov¬ 
ered,  the  hacker  can  simply  get 
a  listing  of  the  systems  that  are 
vulnerable  and  then  go  to 
work." 

The  key  is  to  use  those  net¬ 
work  maps  to  find  and  fix  those 
weak  spots  before  a  cracker 
finds  them. 

-Ann  Harrison 


MOREONUNE 

For  security  resources,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 
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Photo  Touch-Ups 


BY  RUSSELL  KAY 

IN  1982,  National  Geographic  caused  an  uproar  when  it 
moved  the  Great  Pyramid  to  make  a  more  attractive  cover 
layout.  Nowadays,  we  take  such  manipulation  for  granted, 
and  digital  retouchers  routinely  erase  from  photos  wrin¬ 
kles,  dust  spots  and  any  unwanted  elements  (from  an  er¬ 
rant  strand  of  hair  to  an  entire  person).  We  no  longer  as¬ 
sume  that  a  photograph  represents  truth  or  the  real  world. 
Whether  you’re  producing  the  company  newsletter,  sprucing  up 
a  PowerPoint  presentation  or  creating  a  keepsake  picture  of  your 
child,  you  may  have  to  use  a  photo  that  has  a  bad  element.  Whether 


it’s  a  tree  growing  out  of  someone’s 
head,  a  picture  of  your  newest  facility 
taken  on  a  grimly  gray  day  or  product 
shot  that  came  out  the  wrong  color,  you 
often  have  to  start  out  with  a  flawed  im¬ 
age  and  make  it  better.  The  good  news 
is,  software  to  do  all  that  is  now  inex¬ 
pensive  and  widely  available. 

The  standard  for  image  editing  is 
Adobe  Systems  Inc.’s  Photoshop  5.0,  but 
the  $995  industrial-strength  package  is 
overkill  for  beginners  and  casual  users. 
For  them,  lower-priced,  entry-level 
products  help  simplify  common  tasks 
such  as  the  following: 

►  Cropping,  resizing  and  straightening. 

►  Modifying  color,  brightness  and  con¬ 
trast. 

►  Eliminating  “red-eye.” 

►  Cleaning  up  dust  spots. 

►  Erasing  objects. 

►  Transforming  the  photo  via  graphic 
special  effects. 

►  Combining  and  framing  photos  with 


other  graphics  and  text. 

My  original  intent  was  to  compare 
two  “consumer-grade”  programs  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  inexperienced, 
occasional  user,  who  would  have  per¬ 
sonal  and  light-business  applications.  I 
wanted  to  avoid  the  high-end  programs 
like  Photoshop,  Corel  Corp.’s  Corel- 
Draw  or  Deneba  Systems  Inc.’s  Canvas. 

I  chose  to  review  the  Home  Edition 
of  Adobe’s  PhotoDeluxe  3.0  rather  than 
the  Business  Edition,  which  has  more  of 
a  small  office/home  office  flavor. 

The  other  package  I  looked  at  is 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  relatively  new  Photo- 
Draw  2000,  which  unexpectedly  turned 
out  to  be  a  different  sort  of  product. 
It  has  more  features  and  capabilities 
than  PhotoDeluxe  (though  fewer  than 
Photoshop)  and  is  a  bit  harder  to  use. 
Thus,  I  present  an  apples-to-oranges 
comparison:  one  package  that’s  great 
for  beginners  and  one  that’s  better  suit¬ 
ed  for  those  who  need  more  capability. 


Microsoft  PhotoDraw  2000 

Microsoft  Corp. 

www.microsoft.com/photodraw 

$149.95 

PhotoDraw  2000  is  a  more  businesslike  pro¬ 
gram  than  either  version  of  PhotoDeluxe.  It 
offers  considerably  more  features  and  capa¬ 
bilities  but  less  help  in  the  editing  process.  Its 
on-screen  interface  is  clearly  related  to  other 
Microsoft  Office  products,  using  the  same 
kinds  of  tool  bars.  However,  it  doesn’t  guide 
you  as  clearly  through  the  editing  process  as 
the  Adobe  system  does. 

Still,  Microsoft  has  a  big  advantage  with  its 
Visual  Open,  which  shows  thumbnails  of  all 
image  files  in  a  directory.  Adobe  uses  the  nor¬ 
mal  Windows  dialogue,  making  you  guess 
what’s  in  files  with  automatically  assigned 
names  like  02260014.jpg  and  02260015.jpg. 

PhotoDraw  2000  lets  you  easily  assemble 
many  different  images  into  a  single  compos¬ 
ite,  just  by  dragging  and  dropping.  Those 
components  can  be  text,  bit  maps,  vector- 
based  clip  art,  photographs  and  objects  you 
draw  yourself,  with  full  control  over  elements 
such  as  shapes,  brushes  and  colors. 

A  pane  on  the  left  side  of  the  screen  shows 
thumbnails  of  each  of  the  various  elements 
individually,  plus  the  composite.  You  can 
select  any  element  and  modify  it  alone,  even 
while  it's  in  the  composite.  That  feature  gives 
PhotoDraw  2000  the  power  of  Photoshop’s 
layering,  but  PhotoDraw  is  much  easier  to 
use.  Also,  any  of  the  elements,  including  text, 
can  be  modified  with  the  tools  for  color  and 
other  effects. 

In  one  test,  I  tried  to  isolate  one  part  of  a 
photo  and  change  its  brightness.  In  Photo¬ 
Deluxe,  the  steps  for  performing  that  task 
were  clear  -  you  trace  the  area  with  the  cur¬ 
sor,  and  the  program  automatically  finds  the 
edge  of  the  image  on  which  you  want  to  work. 
But  with  PhotoDraw,  I  had  to  “cut  out”  the 
object,  but  that  didn’t  do  anything  until  I 
chose  from  further  options  of  drawing,  edge¬ 
finding  (less  flexible  than  Adobe’s)  and  modi¬ 
fying  shape  or  color.  It  took  several  tries. 

When  adding  type  to  an  image,  PhotoDraw 
wouldn’t  show  me  all  the  fonts  installed  on  my 
system  -  just  those  in  TrueType  format.  Also, 
even  though  it  let  me  create  more  complex 
images,  PhotoDraw  offered  fewer  choices 
when  it  came  to  saving.  I  wanted  to  save  sev¬ 
eral  photos  as  EPS  files  for  publication,  but 
that’s  not  a  Microsoft  option.  However,  a 
“Save  For  Use  In”  menu  option  will  be  helpful 
to  those  who  don’t  know  the  difference 
between  a  GIF,  a  TIFF  and  a  JPEG. 

All  in  all,  PhotoDraw  is  an  impressive  pack¬ 
age.  It  doesn’t  have  all  the  bells  and  whistles 
of  more  expensive  products  but  offers  plenty 
of  capability  at  a  bargain  price.  And  it  inte¬ 
grates  nicely  with  the  rest  of  the  Microsoft 
Office  products. 


Adobe  PhotoDeluxe  3.0 
Home  Edition 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

www.adobe.com 

$49 

PhotoDeluxe  has  an  eye-catching  graphical 
interface  that  leads  the  user  through  the  most 
common  steps  of  editing  a  picture.  As  with 
most  editing  packages,  it  offers  real-time  pre¬ 
views  of  what  changes  will  look  like  before 
you  commit  to  making  them.  You  can  get  pic¬ 
tures  from  a  file,  a  scanner  or  directly  from  a 
digital  camera  -  at  least  in  theory.  Neither 
PhotoDeluxe  nor  PhotoDraw  2000  were  able 
to  find  either  of  the  two  cameras  (an  Epson 
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ADOBE  PHOTODELUXE  3.0  Home  Edition  is 
a  great  package  for  basic  tasks 


America  Inc.  PhotoPC  750Z  and  an  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  DC-260  Zoom)  that  I  used  in  test¬ 
ing,  but  that’s  a  relatively  minor  flaw  shared 
by  many  other  graphics  software  packages. 

PhotoDeluxe  offers  the  user  a  lot  of  help. 
For  example,  when  you  want  to  adjust  color, 
instead  of  giving  you  a  series  of  sliders  and 
making  you  guess  what  to  do,  it  gives  you  tiny 
thumbnail  views,  each  altered  in  a  different 
color  direction.  That's  very  helpful,  especially 
if  you’re  not  sure  whether  you  want  more  red 
or  more  magenta  in  a  picture.  Presented  with 
those  previews,  your  choice  is  instinctive. 

A  variety  of  special  “artistic”  effects  are 
available,  as  with  most  of  the  photo-editing 
packages.  Such  special  effects  are  perhaps 
the  most  dramatic  features  -  and  also,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  the  least  used.  The  effects  are  fun  to 
play  with  for  a  while,  and  they  can  be  very 
useful  when  you  have  to  salvage  something 
from  a  picture  that’s  otherwise  unusable  -  for 
example,  one  in  which  the  subject’s  eyes  are 
closed  or  the  image  is  blurred. 

For  basic  jobs  like  producing  a  card  with  a 
single  photo,  PhotoDeluxe  is  a  good  package 
to  start  with.  But  once  you  get  into  more 
sophisticated  manipulation  and  more  complex 
images,  you’re  ready  to  move  up. 

MOREONLINE 

For  a  review  of  Enroute  Imaging's  QuickStitch.  visit  our 
Web  site. 

www.computerwortd.com/more 


MICROSOFT  PHOTODRAW 
2000  has  more  features 
but  is  more 
complicated 
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SIA:  Worldwide 
Chip  Sales  Up 

Global  sales  of  semiconduc¬ 
tors  in  January  totaled  $11.1 
billion,  a  1.2%  rise  over  Jan¬ 
uary  1998,  according  to  a 
report  last  week  from  the 
Semiconductor  Industry 
Alliance  (SIA),  an  industry 
group.  Sales  in  the  Americas 
dropped  2.7%,  the  SIA  said. 
Semiconductor  sales  rallied 
in  the  Asia-Pacific  region, 
rising  9.1%  despite  the 
ongoing  financial  crisis  there. 

MineShare  Offers 
Web-Access  Suite 

MineShare  Inc.  has 
announced  MineShare  Infor¬ 
mation  Portal,  a  software 
suite  for  building  Web-based 
access  to  unstructured  com¬ 
pany  data.  According  to  the 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany,  users  interact  with  the 
MineShare  report  repository 
to  catalog,  search  and  retrieve 
content  in  file  systems  and 
data  warehouses.  Pricing 
starts  at  $100,000. 
www.mineshare.com 


Mountain  View,  Calif.-based 
Docent  Inc.  is  shipping  Docent 
Enterprise  3.0,  an  upgrade  of 
its  Web-based  training  soft¬ 
ware.  The  new  version  lets 
remote  users  download 
courses  to  their  PCs  or  via 
CD-ROM  and  have  their 
coursework  automatically 
synchronized  when  they  re¬ 
connect  to  the  network. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $125 
to  $275  per  user. 
www.docent.com 

UpShot  Sales 
Automation 

Mountain  View,  Calif.-based 
UpShot  Corp.  has  released  a 
Web-based  sales  automation 
application  called  UpShot 
Sales  2.0.  It's  based  on 
Microsoft  Corp.'s  Component 
Object  Model  architecture. 


The  server  costs  $3,499; 
pricing  for  each  seat  ranges 
from  $499  to  $699. 

www.upshot.com 


IFS  Revamps 
ERP  Suite 

Industrial  &  Financial  Systems 
AB  (IFS),  a  Swedish  maker  of 
enterprise  resource  planning 
applications,  plans  to  ship  an 
upgrade  of  its  software  in  the 
U.S.  during  the  third  quarter. 
IFS  Applications  2000  will 
include  a  product  configura¬ 
tor  for  use  by  salespeople 
and  an  initial  set  of  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  features. 
IFS  expects  to  release  the 
upgrade  in  Europe  by  midyear. 
www.ifsab.com 

Decision-Support 
Tool  Bows 

Perspecta  Inc.  has  announced 
Perspecta  3.0,  decision- 
support  software  that 
intelligently  links  databases 
with  self-service  Web  appli¬ 
cations.  The  suite  includes 
three  modules  and  supports 
Extensible  Markup  Language. 

Pricing  is  $60,000  for 
professional  services, 
$20,000  for  the  developer 
kit  and  $35,000  per  CPU. 
www.perspecta.com 

WE 

Buying  What 

New  York-based  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  manufacturer  PFIZER 
INC.  said  it  will  standardize 
on  ORACLE  CORP.’s  Clinical 
Application  in  several  of  its 
worldwide  facilities. . . . 
ALARIS  MEDICAL  INC.,  a 
San  Diego-based  infusion 
therapy  firm,  has  selected 
INFORMIX  CORP.’s  Dynamic 
Server  for  sales,  distribution 
and  finance  management 
applications. . . .  Retailer 
MONTGOMERY  WARD  & 

CO.’s  A&E  Signature  Service 
division  said  it  has  selected 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based 
VANTIVE  CORP.’s  Enterprise 
tool  for  sales,  marketing  and 
customer-service  activities. 


FRANKLY  SPEAKING/FRANK  HAYES 

Fear  of  Linux 


Hundreds  of  messages.  Literally.  That’s  what 

poured  in  after  CNN.com  reprinted  the  column  on 
Linux  that  appeared  in  this  space  two  weeks  ago.  In 
the  column,  I  ridiculed  the  mainstream  media  hype 
that  surrounded  the  LinuxWorld  Conference  &  Expo 
earlier  this  month  and  recommended  that  IT  professionals  ignore 
the  hype  and  evaluate  Linux  on  its  merits  as  software. 

Oh,  did  I  get  messages.  I  got  messages  from  people  who  called  me 
a  nitwit  for  criticizing  Linux  itself  (I  didn’t).  Messages  that  took  me 
to  task  because  I  was  calling  Linux  nothing  but  hype  (I  wasn’t). 


And  many  messages  that  insisted  I  missed  the 
most  important  thing  about  Linux  (though  they 
didn’t  agree  on  what  that  was). 

Maybe  the  most  plaintive  message  was  from  a 
webmaster  who  wanted  to  know  “why  Linux  is 
so  unpopular  in  most  IT  shops.  Our  CEO  really 
wants  to  avoid  Linux  and  any  other  ‘open- 
source’  solutions  at  any  cost.  If  he  chooses 
Microsoft,  then  he  can  follow  an 
established  path  that  really 
never  went  anywhere.” 

That’s  a  familiar  cry,  isn’t  it? 

Especially  for  IT  people  old 
enough  to  remember  when  IBM 
or  Digital  or  Sperry  was  that 
safe  choice  the  CEO  trusted. 

Trouble  is,  there  never  has 
been  an  easy  way  to  overcome  a 
CEO’s  fear  of  new  or  different 
technology.  It  takes  hard  work, 
hard  numbers  and  a  solid  busi¬ 
ness  case  —  and  that  still  may 
not  persuade  the  boss  to  launch 
even  a  pilot  project. 

But  there  are  a  few  things  that 
definitely  won’t  encourage  a 
gun-shy  boss  to  try  something 
like  Linux. 

Don’t  sing  the  praises  of 
Linux’s  internationally  distrib¬ 
uted  development  process  —  the 
fact  that  Linux’s  programmers 
are  scattered  across  the  globe. 

Nervous  bosses  like  to  know  exactly  where  to 
turn  when  there’s  a  problem. 

Instead,  find  a  single  consulting  outfit  that 
can  be  hired  to  be  your  Linux  support.  No  fin¬ 
ger-pointing,  no  confusion  —  just  one  number 
to  call  when  there’s  trouble.  That’s  what  makes 
executives  feel  better. 

Tempting  as  it  might  be,  don’t  wax  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  how  often  Linux  revisions  and  bug 
fixes  arrive.  Upgrades,  revisions  and  patches 
still  mean  downtime  —  and  they  sound  expen¬ 
sive  to  a  nervous  boss. 

Instead,  point  out  that  upgrading  —  or  not 


upgrading  —  will  be  completely  under  your  IT  ‘ 
shop’s  control.  Overbearing  vendors  won’t  be 
able  to  strong-arm  you  into  an  upgrade.  Out-of- 
business  vendors  won’t  be  able  to  leave  you 
orphaned.  That’s  comforting. 

If  you’re  adventurous  and  want  to  try  pushing 
Linux  on  the  desktop,  don’t  trumpet  the  fact  that 
all  Linux  applications  are  free.  They  won’t  be 
once  you’ve  allocated  the 
staff  time  to  install  them  and 
train  users.  Besides,  “free” 
sounds  a  lot  like  “worthless” 
to  many  department  heads. 

Instead,  emphasize  that 
you’ll  be  able  to  control  real 
user  costs.  That  gives  those 
department  heads  budget 
flexibility  —  and  “control¬ 
ling  costs”  always  sounds 
good  in  the  executive  suite. 

Don’t  try  to  claim  Linux  is 
the  wave  of  the  future.  That 
means  risk.  Don’t  hype  the 
fact  that  it’s  beloved  by 
twentysomething  IT  wiz¬ 
ards  —  that  smacks  of 
immaturity. 

Pitch  Linux  as  reliable, 
tested  and  stable.  Find  and 
present  case  studies  of 
Linux  in  large,  successful 
companies  —  including 
your  direct  competitors,  if 
possible.  If  the  other  guys  are  using  it,  your 
bosses  know  they’re  in  familiar  company. 

Finally  —  and  maybe  most  important  —  don’t 
make  promises  that  sound  too  good  to  be  true. 
Nervous  bosses  don’t  trust  extravagant  claims. 
Neither,  for  that  matter,  should  you. 

Underpromise  and  overdeliver  —  and  just 
maybe  you’ll  undercut  and  overcome  your 
boss’  fear  of  Linux.  I 


Hayes,  Computerworld’s  staff  columnist,  has 
covered  IT  for  20  years.  His  e-mail  address  is 
frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 


A  list  of  ‘don’ts 
for  would-be 
adopters. 


JOHN  R.  BRILLON 
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HOT  TRENDS  &  TECHNOLOGIES  IN  BRIEF 


Agent  Technology 


DEFINITION 
Agents,  also  known  as  bots,  are  “intelli¬ 
gent”  applications  that  find  and  analyze 
information  on  the  Net.  They  can  deliv¬ 
er  price  comparisons  for  merchandise 
on  different  Web  retail  sites  or  help  find 
information  about  specific  topics.  Users 
can’t  buy  agents,  but  they  use  them 
when  they  go  to  certain  shopping  sites. 


BY  SHARON  MACHLIS 

GENTS  CAN  help 
automate  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  searching 
through  and  eval¬ 
uating  reams  of 
information  on  the  Web. 

For  example,  Web  sites  such 
as  Amazon.com’s  Shop  the 
Web,  Excite  Inc.’s  Jango.com 
and  MySimon  Inc.’s  MySi- 
mon.com  use  agent  technolo¬ 
gy  to  help  users  compare 
prices  for  fragrances,  book 
titles  or  other  items  on  multi¬ 
ple  sites. 

Agents  are  “an  extremely 
hot  area,”  says  Allen  Bonde,  an 
analyst  at  The  Extraprise 
Group  in  Boston.  “We  are  ear¬ 
ly  on  in  the  adoption  curve,” 
he  says. 


For  now,  without  a  standard 
way  of  defining  catalog  items, 
descriptions  and  even  prices 
on  a  Web  site,  developers  must 
manually  create  an  interface 
for  tapping  in  to  data  on  each 
site.  Not  all  Web  retailers  are 


happy  about  cooperating  with 
agents  because  they  allow 
consumers  to  check  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  retail  site  without  ac¬ 
tually  logging  in.  That  makes 
merchandise  more  of  a  price- 
sensitive  commodity  and  less 


brand-important. 

In  addition,  “unless  you 
know  exactly  what  you  want, 
[agents]  are  useless,”  notes 
Paul  Hagen,  an  analyst  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.-based  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  Looking  for  a 
shirt  isn’t  good  enough;  you 
have  to  specify  style,  color  and 
the  like. 

Other  types  of  agents  can 
conduct  intelligent  searches  or 
help  users  find  news  reports 
and  useful  sites  based  on  stat¬ 
ed  preferences. 

According  to  Hagen,  the  cur¬ 
rent  generation  of  search 
agents  tends  to  bring  up  inap¬ 
propriate  items  more  often 
than  a  good  hit. 

“A  year  from  now,  people  are 
still  going  to  be  experimenting 


AT  A  GLANCE 


Agents  to  try 

■  Alexa  Internet,  Web  navigation. 
www.alexa.com 

■  Jango  (part  of  Excite  Inc.),  shopping. 
www.jango.com 

■  Junglee  (recently  purchased  by 
Amazon.com),  shopping, 
shoptheweb.amazon.com 

•  MySimon  Inc.,  shopping, 
www.mysimon.com 

m  ShallowRed,  customer  service, 
www.neuromedia.com 

with  them,  but  they’re  still 
going  to  be  struggling  with 
them,”  Hagen  says.  “There’s 
a  danger  of  disappointing 
users.” 


OA  consumer  goes 
to  the  MySimon 
shopping  agent 
and  requests  pricing 
on  a  product,  such  as  a 
particular  monitor. 


How  a  shopping  agent  such  as 
MySimon  works: 


MySimon  unleashes 
multiple  agents  to 
visit  every  site  that 
sells  that  monitor. 
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The  custom  informa¬ 
tion  is  posted  back  on 
a  Web  page  for  the 
consumer  to  view,  compare 
and  sort. 


Each  agent  visits  a 
Web  retailer  to  check 
for  product  specifica¬ 
tions  and  pricing.  If  the 
product  is  available  in  the 
shopper’s  specified  price 
range,  it’s  compiled  into  an 
HTML  template. 


Company  A  $349 


Company  B  $400 


Company  C  $  439 


On  the  Horizon 

The  future  may  be  more 
promising,  as  more  main¬ 
stream,  enterprise  applica¬ 
tions  look  to  adopt  smart  agent 
technologies  into  their  core 
software  —  allowing,  say,  an 
intelligent  assistant  for  sales¬ 
people  calling  customers. 

Other  agents  are  being 
designed  for  com¬ 
merce  sites  to  inter¬ 
act  with  visitors. 
Those  agents  will 
be  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  information 
or  products  tai¬ 
lored  for  users 
based  on  their 
prior  behavior. 

Researchers  at 
IBM  are  already 
testing  what  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce 
might  be  like  in  20 
years,  when  consumers 
could  use  agents  not  only  to 
search  for  products,  but  also  to 
make  purchases,  interacting 
with  agents  on  a  seller’s  site. 

“There’s  some  very  cool 
stuff,”  Bonde  says,  but  it  will 
be  a  few  years  before  the  tech¬ 
nology  is  in  general  use.  I 


MOREONUNE 

For  more  information  about  software 
agents,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworid.com/more 

Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you 
would  like  to  learn  about  in  Quick- 
Study?  Please  send  your  ideas  to  Quick- 
Study  editor  Stefanie  McCann  at 
stefanie_mccann(fpcomputerworl(Lcom. 
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MINDING  THE 

STORAGE 

As  the  amount  of  digital  data  doubles  each  year,  IT  managers 
struggle  to  keep  their  info  under  control  By  Gary  H.  Anthes 


Bropelled  by  the 
Internet,  in¬ 
tranets,  a  flood 
of  multimedia 
rmation  and  ap- 
ms  such  as  data 
housing  and  data 
mining,  data  storage  at  most 
companies  is  growing  faster 
than  ever.  That  has  information 
technology  managers  in  the 
most  information-intensive  in¬ 
dustries  wondering  if  technol¬ 
ogy  can  keep  up  with  the  surg¬ 
ing  tide  —  and,  if  it  can, 
whether  they  can  manage  it. 

“It’s  a  catch-22,”  says  Dave 
Bowlan,  manager  of  informa¬ 
tion  management  at  Kaiser 
Foundation  Health  Plan  Inc.  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.  “The  more 
people  depend  on  medical  in¬ 
formation,  the  more  it  grows. 
And  the  more  it  grows,  the 
harder  it  is  to  make  it  available 
because  you  have  to  [reorga¬ 
nize]  and  recover  and  deal 
with  all  the  availability  issues 
of  very  large  databases.” 

In  a  recent  survey  of  250 
midsize  and  large  companies, 
Strategic  Research  Corp.  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  found 


Drowning  in  the  Information  Flow 

As  data  storage  soars,  so  does  the  projected  workload  of  the 
database  administrator: 


CATEGORY 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

2002 

2003 

Average  disk  storage 
per  site  (in  G  bytes) 

214 

315 

457 

651 

912 

1,255 

Average  number  of 
administrators  per  site 

4.0 

4.5 

5.0 

5.5 

6.0 

6.5 

Capacity  managed  per 
administrator  (in  G  bytes) 

53 

70 

91 

118 

152 

193 

SOURCE:  SURVEY  OF  2SO  U  S  AND  CANADIAN  COMPANIES  BY  STRATEGIC  RESEARCH  CORP.,  SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIF - 


that  disk  storage  on  servers  is 
increasing  by  50%  per  year  on 
average,  and  total  storage  —  on 
desktops,  servers  and  main¬ 
frames  —  is  doubling  annually. 

Strategic  Research  also 
found  that  even  as  companies 
hire  more  people  to  manage 
the  load,  database  administra¬ 
tors  scramble  to  keep  up.  The 
average  amount  of  storage 
managed  by  an  administrator 
has  jumped  70%  in  two  years 
and  is  expected  to  nearly  triple 
over  the  next  four  years  (see 
chart). 

“Storage  capacity  is  growing 
at  a  faster  rate  than  our  ability 
to  find  network  administra¬ 
tors,”  says  Kris  Newton,  re¬ 
search  manager  at  Strategic 
Research,  a  market-research 
company.  “And  with  data  basi¬ 
cally  growing  out  of  control, 
there’s  no  way  for  network  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  effectively 
manage  it.”  Better,  more  inter¬ 
operable  management  tools 
are  needed,  she  says. 

Tumbling  Costs 

The  cost  of  magnetic  disk 
storage  has  tumbled  in  recent 
years,  and  that  has  encouraged 
many  companies  to  meet 
users’  growing  thirst  for  digital 
information  by  rolling  in  more 
—  and  bigger  —  drives.  How¬ 
ever,  “throwing  more  disks  at 
the  problem”  only  adds  to  the 
technical  and  management 
challenges,  Newton  says. 

But  for  many  companies, 
there  appears  to  be  little 
choice,  at  least  for  now.  Kaiser 
must  keep  detailed  medical 
records  for  its  members  online 
for  as  long  as  they’re  patients. 


That  means  decades,  in  some 
cases.  In  its  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia  region  alone,  Bowlan  says, 
the  company  adds  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  an  IBM  3390  disk  drive 
—  with  3G  bytes  to  9G  bytes, 
depending  on  the  model  — 
every  week. 

Bowlan  and  other  IT  man¬ 
agers  say  storage-management 
products  are  improving  but 
aren’t  as  interoperable  as  they 
should  be.  Unix  tools  in  partic¬ 
ular  are  growing  up,  they  say. 
In  December,  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  Inc.  introduced  StoreX, 


an  open-standards-based  de¬ 
velopment  kit  that  enables 
vendors  to  include  in  their 
storage  products  data  services 
—  such  as  alerts,  diagnostics, 
backups  and  mirroring  —  that 
are  interoperable  across  net¬ 
works  of  heterogeneous  de¬ 
vices.  Several  major  vendors 
now  are  developing  StoreX- 
compliant  storage-manage¬ 
ment  products. 

Capital  One  Financial  Corp. 
in  Falls  Church,  Va.,  has  a  stag¬ 
gering  18T  bytes  of  storage  on 
its  mainframes  and  enterprise 


What's  in  Store  for  Storage? 

If  you’re  wondering  where  you’ll  put  that  petabyte  of  digital  detritus  five 
years  from  now,  you  might  want  to  visit  Carnegie  Mellon.  The  university,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  25  companies  are  spending  $11  million 
this  year  on  78  storage  research  projects. 

A  goal  of  the  center  is  to  develop  magnetic  disk  systems  able  to  store 
data  at  a  density  of  100G  bits  per  square  inch  -  about  20  times  better  than 
what’s  available  today.  Bob  White,  the  center’s  director,  says  working  pro¬ 
totypes  should  be  available  in  2001,  with  commercial  products  available  a 
year  later.  Further  out,  White  says  he  hopes  to  develop  a  complete  systern- 
on-a-chip.  One  side  of  the  chip  would  contain  processor,  memory,  1/0  cir¬ 
cuits  and  other  electronics.  The  other  would  hold  a  lOG-byte  silicon  storage 
device  based  on  microscopic  “probe”  read/write  heads.  “We  have  already 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  these  probe  tips,”  he  says. 

Other  projects  at  the  center  include  the  following: 

■  Development  of  “speculative  execution”  algorithms,  through  which  an 
application  dynamically  generates  “hints”  as  to  what  disk  data  may  soon  be 
needed.  The  application  reads  and  caches  that  data  in  advance,  saving  later 
1/0  delays. 

■  Research  in  magnetic  tape  is  aimed  at  boosting  densities  from  100M  bits 
to  6G  bits  per  square  inch  and  quadrupling  recording  speeds  to  20  meters 
per  second. 

■  The  use  of  high-resolution  techniques,  including  blue  lasers,  is  aimed  at 
boosting  the  density  of  optical  disks  from  5G  bits  per  square  inch  to  40G 
bits  per  square  inch  over  the  next  two  to  three  years. 

■  Research  in  three-dimensional  holographic  storage  aims  to  achieve  stor¬ 

age  densities  of  up  to  IT  bit  per  cubic  inch  and  transfer  rates  of  up  to  1G 
bit/sec.  -  Gary  H.  Anthes 
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servers  and  another  8T  bytes 
on  its  desktop  systems. 

The  company  is  piling  up  da¬ 
ta  in  its  call  center  alone  at  the 
rate  of  10G  bytes  per  week, 
says  John  Pastore,  chief  tech¬ 
nology  officer. 

Capital  One  used  IT  to  grow 
its  loan  portfolio  from  $1  bil¬ 
lion  to  $17  billion  in  10  years. 
The  company  offers  credit 
cards  in  3,000  combinations  of 
rates  and  features,  each  tai¬ 
lored  to  a  particular  risk  and 
use  profile  derived  from  data 
mining  and  data  modeling. 

But  keeping  all  that  cus¬ 
tomer  data  online  for  analysis 
isn’t  easy.  “Users  would  love  to 
have  10  years  online,  but  if  we 
ever  had  to  recover  a  crashed 
database,  it  would  take  weeks 
—  and  that’s  not  practical,” 
Pastore  says. 

As  a  result,  the  company 
keeps  transactions  online  just 
three  years  before  moving 
them  to  tape  silos. 

One  way  to  avoid  the  time  it 
takes  to  restore  from  tape  is  to 
back  up  disks  to  other  disks. 
That  practice  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  feasible  as  the  price 
of  disks  falls  and  their  capacity 
increases.  Capital  One  has  be¬ 
gun  backing  up  some  data 
using  the  Symmetrix  Remote 
Data  Facility  from  EMC  Corp. 
in  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  which 
provides  mirroring  of  data  be¬ 
tween  two  physically  separat¬ 
ed  systems. 

But  Pastore  is  hedging  his 
bets  by  looking  at  other  data 
backup  technologies,  such  as 
computer  output  to  laser  disks. 
He  even  has  someone  assigned 
to  follow  research  projects  in 
three-dimensional  holograph¬ 
ic  storage  at  IBM  and  Stanford 
University,  he  says. 

Indeed,  progress  in  data 
storage  technology  is  proceed¬ 
ing  so  fast  on  so  many  fronts 
that  some  experts  say  it  will 
stay  ahead  of  the  exploding  de¬ 
mand  for  capacity. 

The  density  at  which  data 
could  be  stored  on  convention¬ 
al  magnetic  disks  increased 
30%  annually  for  many  years 
but  recently  has  been  rising  at 
60%  per  year.  And  increases  in 
disk  rotation  speeds,  data- 
transfer  rates,  control  algo¬ 
rithms  and  the  like  all  are  im¬ 
proving  smartly  as  prices  drop 
(see  story,  previous  page). 

Bob  White  oversees  re¬ 
search  at  the  Digital  Storage 
Systems  Center  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  University  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Although  improve¬ 


ments  in  storage  technology 
have  been  evolutionary,  they 
may  have  large  and  sudden  im¬ 
plications  for  users,  he  says. 
“The  cost-per-bit  now  for 
disks  is  almost  as  low  as  for 
tape.  And  when  the  cost  curves 
cross,  the  rationale  for  a  tape 
system  goes  away,”  he  says. 

Eliminates  Bottleneck 

The  research  center  is  work¬ 
ing  on  Network  Attached 
Secure  Disks  —  which  have 
smart  embedded  controllers  — 
and  the  emerging  and  related 
storage-area  network  (SAN) 
technology. 

That  eliminates  the  host 
computer  as  a  performance 
bottleneck  by  allowing  client 
machines  to  access  storage  di¬ 
rectly  on  a  high-performance, 


scalable  network  such  as  Fibre 
Channel,  a  data  transport  pro¬ 
tocol.  That  frees  up  servers  for 
other  purposes,  allows  storage 
devices  to  communicate  di¬ 
rectly  with  one  another  and 
keeps  tasks  such  as  backup  and 
recovery  from  clogging  a  com¬ 
pany’s  IP  networks.  Perfor¬ 
mance  and  scalability  improve, 
and  manageability  is  aided  be¬ 
cause  storage  is  centralized. 

Arno  Penzias,  a  former  chief 
scientist  at  Bell  Laboratories, 
says  SANs  may  some  day  carry 
more  traffic  than  computer-to- 
computer  networks. 

“Just  wait  till  companies  fig¬ 
ure  out  that  they  can  glean  data 
from  video  clips,”  he  says.  “For 
example,  a  Las  Vegas  casino 
company  is  looking  at  video- 
based  recognition  tools  to  spot 


high-rollers  and  card  coun¬ 
ters.” 

Because  his  storage  chal¬ 
lenges  will  get  more  difficult, 
Bowlan  says  he’s  considering 
several  storage  alternatives,  in¬ 
cluding  SANs.  The  geographi¬ 
cally  decentralized  Kaiser  is 
building  a  national  clinical  in¬ 
formation  system  so  that  its  8.5 
million  members  can  be  treat¬ 
ed  anywhere  in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  centrally  stor¬ 
ing  a  massive  amount  of  data, 
the  company  will  “cache  out” 
subsets  of  the  data  to  clinics 
around  the  country. 

Data  in  the  central  reposi¬ 
tory  also  will  be  partitioned  — 
possibly  onto  different  systems 
or  drives.  Putting  data  where 
it’s  most  likely  to  be  needed 
and  partitioning  the  central  da¬ 


ta  stores  will  improve  process¬ 
ing  efficiency,  availability  and 
manageability,  Bowlan  says.  He 
cautions  to  plan  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  storage  in  such  big 
systems.  “You  really  have  to 
design  for  large  size,”  he  says. 
“You  can’t  evolve  small  into 
large  very  easily.” 

John  McArthur,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  agrees 
that  it  no  longer  makes  sense 
to  let  data  storage  just  evolve. 

“Companies  should  be  creat¬ 
ing  a  storage  infrastructure,  or 
utility,  to  support  a  range  of  ap¬ 
plications  and  operating  sys¬ 
tems,”  he  says.  “Just  as  you 
don’t  let  every  department  buy 
its  own  telephone  system,  you 
shouldn’t  let  every  department 
buy  its  own  storage  solution."  I 
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Persona  ization 


Your  Web  site  can  help  you 
leverage  information  about 
your  e-commerce  customers. 
But  it  involves  complex  Web 
technologies.  The  operators 
of  five  e-commerce  sites 
share  their  experiences  in 
personalization 

By  Christopher  Lindquist 


Savvy  businesspeople  have  long  used  the 
personal  touch  to  keep  customers  coming 
back.  Whether  it  be  a  waiter  who  under¬ 
stands  what  you  mean  when  you  say  “the 
usual”  or  the  owner  of  a  local  bookstore  who 
stocks  your  favorite  author’s  latest  title,  per¬ 
sonalization  provides  convenience  and  a 
comfort  factor  that  can  lead  to  extra  sales. 

Personal  attention  has  faded  in  recent  years,  how¬ 
ever,  because  of  the  perpetual  hunt  for  lower  prices. 
But  the  Web  can  change  all  that.  Though  not  as  Nor¬ 
man  Rockwell-quaint  as  the  friendly  old  guy  down  at 
the  corner  drugstore,  personalized  electronic-com¬ 
merce  sites  can  help  vendors  get  to  know  their  cus¬ 
tomers  —  and  provide  better  service  as  a  result. 

Personalization  comes  in  myriad  forms,  from  the  e- 
mailed  newsletter  to  customized  Web  catalogs  that 
change  appearance  based  on  a  customer’s  interests  or 
buying  habits.  But  getting  involved  in  personalization 
isn’t  something  to  take  lightly. 

First,  there  are  technology  hurdles.  Sites  that  auto¬ 
matically  reconfigure  themselves  based  on  user  pref¬ 
erences  are  difficult  to  build,  requiring  considerable 
server-side  engineering  and  investment.  Flat  HTML 
pages  won’t  do  the  trick.  Instead,  you  will  have  to 
integrate  more  complex  Web  technologies  like  Java, 
cookies  and  JavaScript  with  back-end  tools  such  as 
Microsoft  Corp.  Active  Server  Pages  and  Common 
Gateway  Interfaces  that  will  provide  connections  to 
databases  filled  with  your  customers’  information. 
Even  the  simplest  personalization  efforts  introduce 
companies  to  new  issues  of  protecting  the  privacy  of 
visitors.  According  to  Cynthia  Hollen,  president  and 
co-founder  of  Internet  consulting  firm  Knowledge 
Strategies  Inc.  in  New  York,  those  engaging  in  person¬ 
alization  need  to  ask,  “Are  customers  going  to  take 
personalization  as  an  invasion,  or  are  they  going  to 
take  it  as  a  value-added  service?” 
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EST£E  LAUDER’S 
ANGELA  KAPP  has 
offered  online  visitors 
customized  consulta¬ 
tion  on  the  Clinique 
site  since  1995 


The  good  news  for  sellers  is  that, 
when  done  correctly,  personalization 
can  provide  significant  rewards  for 
both  vendor  and  customer.  Customers 
gain  convenience  when  sites  begin  to 
“remember”  their  preferences  and  pro¬ 
vide  information  in  a  more  natural  way. 
Vendors,  meanwhile,  gain  insight  into 
their  customers’  needs  and  can  help 
guarantee  extra  sales  through  more 
carefully  targeted  marketing. 

There’s  much  to  learn  from  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  already  taken  their  first 
steps.  Computerworld  located  five  sites 
that  have  been  using  personalized  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  to  varying  degrees 
and  asked  those  who  operate  them 
which  technologies  have  worked,  which 
haven’t  and  what  the  future  holds. 


ESTEE LAUDER 

www.clinique.com 

How  big  is  it?  Nearing  half  a  million  registered  users 
Noteworthy:  The  site  can  recommend  skin  care  and 
skin  color  items  based  on  user-entered  preferences. 

Personalization  may  be  cutting-edge 
for  most  companies,  but  it’s  old  hat  for 
Estee  Lauder  Cos.  The  company’s  Clin¬ 
ique  site  has  offered  visitors  an  online, 
customized  consultation  since  1995. 

The  Clinique  line  is  built  around 
“skin  typing”  —  customers  answer 
eight  questions  about  their  skin  (de¬ 
scribing  its  color  and  degree  of  oil¬ 
iness,  for  example)  that  determine 
which  products  they  should  use.  The 
multiple-choice  questions  were  ideal 
for  Web  site  data-collection  techniques 
—  something  Angela  Kapp,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  special  markets  and  new  media 
at  Estee  Lauder,  realized.  She  felt  that 
once  a  user  answered  the  questions, 
product  recommendations  could  be 
fed  to  the  user  from  a  database. 

Clinique  already  had  a  head  start.  It 
had  created  a  product  database  (in  Or¬ 
acle  Corp.)  before  it  set  up  shop  on  the 
Web.  But  finding  a  design  firm  capable 
of  building  a  site  around  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  difficult  in  1995.  Fortunately, 
Estee  Lauder’s  site-creation  partner, 
CKS  (now  part  of  USWeb/CKS  Corp.), 
put  Kapp  in  touch  with  a  Unix  develop¬ 
er  who  was  willing  to  take  on  the  chal¬ 


lenge  of  developing  from  scratch  the 
Perl  scripts  used  to  connect  the  site  to 
both  Clinique’s  databases  and  an  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange  back  end. 

But  Clinique  faced  more  than  just 
technical  questions.  It  also  worked 
through  some  ethical  ones.  Long 
before  privacy  statements  were  de 
rigueur,  Kapp  found  herself  against 
using  cookies  to  track  user  movements. 
“I  didn’t  think  [it  was  right  to  put] 
something  on  someone’s  hard  drive 
without  us  telling  them,”  she  says.  As  a 
result,  the  original  site  required  users 
to  enter  their  name  and  password  on 
several  pages  during  each  visit  —  a  sit¬ 
uation  remedied  on  the  current  site  by 
clearly  asking  user  permission  to  store 
the  information  for  later  use. 

The  outcome  was  worth  the  hiccups 
along  the  way  —  such  as  trying  to  find 
someone  capable  of  creating  the  site 
and  dealing  with  privacy  issues.  Clin¬ 
ique  built  its  business  on  having  cus¬ 
tomers  visit  its  department-store  coun¬ 
ters  —  a  potentially  intimidating  expe¬ 
rience  for  some  people.  The  Web  site 
lets  potential  buyers  receive  a  similar 
experience,  but  without  leaving  home. 
In  fact,  29%  of  Clinique’s  registered 
site  users  had  never  used  or  had 
stopped  using  the  company’s  products. 

The  success  of  online  skin  typing  has 
driven  other  innovations.  Registered 
users  can  enter  their  addresses  to  re¬ 
ceive  product  information  and  free 
samples.  They  can  create  lists  of  “fa¬ 
vorite”  products  that  remain  intact  be¬ 
tween  visits.  Kapp  wants  to  further 
leverage  the  power  of  her  database  to 
provide  customers  with  tips  and  buy¬ 
ing  suggestions  based  closely  on  their 
preferences  and  habits.  “That’s  the  best 
kind  of  selling,  if  you  can  do  it  the  right 
way,”  she  says.  “That’s  the  vision  of 
where  I  think  the  brand  can  go.” 


DOW  JONES 

www.djinteractive.com 

How  big  is  it?  600.000  subscribers 
Noteworthy:  Custom  Clips  let  users  automatically 
search  40,000  articles  per  day  for  relevant  news. 
Dozens  of  sites  can  show  you  the  news, 
but  Dow  Jones  &  Co.’s  Dow  Jones 


Interactive  ( www.djinteractive.com )  is 
different.  Nearly  600,000  customers 
pay  to  search  through  stories  from  its 
6,000  licensed  and  internal  publica¬ 
tions.  That’s  a  huge  amount  of  data  to 
filter,  and  the  company  has  applied 
personalization  to  manage  the  task. 

The  most  important  feature  is  Cus¬ 
tom  Clips,  which  allow  users  to  create 
folders  based  on  predefined  topics  — 
such  as  agribusiness  or  IBM  —  or  to 
build  their  own  using  custom  key¬ 
words.  When  the  site  retrieves  relevant 
articles,  it  can  post  them  to  a  database¬ 
generated  Web  page  or  send  the  stories 
to  the  user’s  e-mail  address. 

At  the  service’s  core  lies  Verity  Inc.’s 
( www.verity.com )  Profiler  engine,  says 
Tim  Andrews,  vice  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  for  enterprise  products  at  Dow 
Jones.  Every  word  of  the  40,000  stories 
sent  to  the  service  each  day  goes 
through  the  Profiler,  where  it  can  be 
compared  with  the  various  searches 
users  have  requested. 

The  Verity  engine  isn’t  the  only 
piece  of  the  puzzle.  The  product  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  relational  databases  that 
store  the  indexed  hits  and  the  full  text 
of  every  story.  And  there’s  a  mail  server 
that  sends  the  requested  data  to  the 
customers.  Integrating  all  the  products 
wasn’t  easy,  Andrews  says.  Just  picking 
the  tools  took  time,  and  the  company’s 
strict  requirements  meant  working 
closely  with  Verity  as  it  built  the  profil¬ 
ing  software  —  rather  than  simply  buy¬ 
ing  a  product  off  the  shelf.  “Certainly, 
from  beginning  to  end,  it  was  a  longer 
process  than  you  might  typically  want,” 
Andrews  says,  referring  to  the  nearly 
two-year  development  cycle. 

But  the  results  have  been  worth¬ 
while,  he  says.  With  the  new  Web- 
based  system,  Dow  Jones  has  been  able 
to  start  moving  users  away  from  its  old¬ 
er  Macintosh  and  Windows  clients.  It 
also  has  allowed  them  to  reduce  the 
number  of  in-house  databases  from 
seven  or  eight  to  two  —  those  from  In¬ 
formix  Corp.  and  Oracle.  Dow  Jones 
also  is  moving  from  a  proprietary  Web 
template  language  to  the  more  com¬ 
monly  used  Active  Server  Pages,  which 
will  make  it  easier  to  find  tools  and 
trained  employees.  Andrews  takes  a  bit 
Web  sites,  page  76 
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Certainly,  from 
beginning  to  end, 
it  was  a  longer 
process  than  you 
might  typically 
want. 

TIM  ANDREWS,  VICE  PRESIDENT 
ENTERPRISE  PRODUCTS 
DOW  JONES 
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Continued  from  page  75 
of  credit  for  helping  other  sites  with 
their  personalization  efforts.  Verity’s 
Verity  Developer  Kit  contains  capabil¬ 
ities  that  result  from  Dow  Jones’  at¬ 
tempts  to  push  the  indexing  envelope. 

“I  would  say  that  we  actually  added 
to  the  ability  of  other  companies  in 
some  respects  to  be  able  to  offer  a  per¬ 
sonalized  product,”  he  says. 


NETMARKET 

www.netmarket.com 

How  big  is  it?  More  than  2.5  million  sessions 
per  month 

Noteworthy:  Choosing  the  human  touch  over 
technology 

Getting  personal  without  people  — 
look  at  the  automated  profiling  efforts 
of  most  sites,  and  you  might  think  pro¬ 
filing  was  the  Holy  Grail  of  online  per¬ 
sonalization.  Web  retailer  Netmarket 
( www.netmarket.com )  has  something  a 
little  more  human  in  mind. 

Netmarket’s  parent  company,  Cen¬ 
dant  Corp.  ( www.cendant.com ),  has 
sold  many  types  of  products  for  more 
than  a  decade,  using  both  the  phone 
and  online  services  such  as  America 
Online  and  Prodigy.  But  the  Web  has 
opened  new  possibilities.  Online  su¬ 
perstores  act  as  gateways  to  more  than 
a  million  books  and  more  than  800,000 
consumer  products  —  from  computers 
to  perfume  to  stereo  systems. 

However,  finding  what  you  need  in 
such  a  sea  can  make  shopping  a  chore. 
So  Netmarket  has  implemented  several 
search  systems  and  the  now  ubiquitous 
e-mail  newsletter  to  help  give  users 
some  direction.  It  also  offers  a  simple 


Gift  Finder  that  asks  customers  to 
choose  a  category,  such  as  Sports  En¬ 
thusiasts,  and  a  price  range  so  it  can  re¬ 
trieve  a  handful  of  suggestions  from 
Netmarket’s  massive  databases. 

But  giving  customers  such  direct  ac¬ 
cess  to  product  information  has  raised 
a  challenge.  In  the  past,  customers 
talked  to  human  intermediaries  who 
could  decipher  some  of  the  sometimes 
cryptic  data  that  described  product 
features  and  specifications.  On  the 
Web,  that  information  had  to  appear  in 
plain  English.  “It  really  all  came  down 
to  content,”  said  Lisa  Dossenbach,  a 
Netmarket  vice  president,  and  it  was 
content  that  Netmarket  had  to  create. 

But  even  with  the  most  clearly  writ¬ 
ten  descriptions,  such  automated  ser¬ 
vices  are  hardly  personal.  To  help  mat¬ 
ters,  the  company  offers  something 
even  more  retro-innovative  —  human 
beings.  If  customers  can’t  find  what 
they’re  looking  for  by  browsing 
through  one  of  the  online  catalogs  or 
with  the  help  of  an  automated  search 
tool,  they  can  send  messages  to  Net¬ 
market’s  Personal  Shopper  or  Ask  the 
Expert,  and  a  living,  breathing  person 
replies  with  purchase  suggestions  or 
product  information.  The  drawback  is 
that,  where  you  used  to  have  just  a 
server,  you  now  have  employees  as 
well.  The  advantage,  according  to 
Dossenbach,  is  that  the  human  assis¬ 
tance  helps  eliminate  the  “cold  feeling” 
of  a  fully  automated  search,  plus  it  pro¬ 
vides  one  more  chance  to  hold  onto 
customers  who  can’t  find  the  appropri¬ 
ate  products  on  their  own. 

The  company  is  also  investigating 
ways  to  enhance  its  personal  connec¬ 
tions  even  further  by  means  such  as  a 
chat  client  that  would  allow  customers 
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to  instantly  start  a  one-on-one  conver¬ 
sation  with  a  trained  Netmarket  repre¬ 
sentative.  “We’re  exploring  where  the 
economics  might  shake  out  and  what 
the  best  functionality  for  us  to  deploy 
with  chat  might  be.”  she  says.  “We 
don’t  want  to  just  sit  there  and  answer 
a  lot  of  order  questions.  We’d  rather 
help  [customers]  find  products  on  the 
site  or  answer  questions  on  a  product.” 


HASBRO 

INTERACTIVE 

www.hasbrointeractive.com 

How  big  is  it:  More  than  8  million  hits  in  December 
1998 

Noteworthy:  The  site  provides  alternative  looks  de¬ 
pending  on  the  customer’s  Web  origin. 

The  games  people  play  add  up  to  big 
business.  Just  ask  Hasbro  Inc.,  the 
maker  of  both  the  longtime  favorite 
Monopoly  and  the  recent  craze  called 
Furby.  Now,  the  company’s  electronic 
gaming  division,  Hasbro  Interactive 
( www.hasbrointeractive ),  seeks  to 
spread  the  fun  even  further  by  turning 
its  site  into  an  interactive,  personalized 
experience  for  game  players  of  all  ages. 

The  goal,  according  to  Whitney 
Grimm,  vice  president  of  Internet  mar¬ 
keting,  is  to  develop  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  potential  customers  and  Hasbro 
brands  and  to  make  the  shopping  expe¬ 
rience  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

But  Hasbro  didn’t  want  to  do  every¬ 
thing  on  its  own.  Instead  of  pulling 
together  an  in-house  team  to  create  its 
site,  the  company  searched  for  outside 
partners  with  the  experience  and  ideas 
it  needed.  It’s  a  process  Grimm  would 
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Web  Sites 
On  Personalization 

www.brint.com/elecomm.htm 

@Brint.com  bills  itself  as  the  Biz 
Tech  Network,  a  virtual  organiza¬ 
tion  that  collects  information  about 
business,  technology  and  knowl¬ 
edge  management.  It  provides  lists 
of  books,  excerpts  from  scholarly 
papers,  and  magazine  and  news 
articles. 

It  also  offers  links  to  vendors  and 
user  companies  that  handle  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  and  even  down¬ 
loadable  templates  for  building  an 
electronic-commerce  site.  Some 
links  are  simply  titles  or  three-word 
descriptors:  others  are  accompa¬ 
nied  by  one-sentence  outlines 


telling  users  what  they  can  expect 
at  the  other  end  of  the  link. 
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www.computerworld.com 

Computerworlcfs  Web  site  includes 
a  resources  section  that  features 
links  to  articles  and  other  sites 
dealing  with  electronic  commerce. 
It  references  not-for-profit  informa¬ 
tion  sites  and  those  addressing  the 
relationship  between  electronic 
commerce  and  electronic  data 
interchange. 


U  CdmmerceHet 


www.commercenet.com 

CommerceNet  is  a  consortium  of 
vendors  in  the  electronic-com¬ 
merce  sector.  It  includes  discussion 
areas  for  topics  such  as  catalog 
interoperability  and  smart  cards. 


www.emarketer.com 

Emarketer  pitches  itself  as  “the 


authority  on  business  online.” 

Emarketer’s  Web  site  includes  a 
collection  of  reports  and  news  clips 
from  other  information  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  its  own  research 
reports  on  topics  such  as  the  size  of 
various  electronic-commerce  mar¬ 
kets. 

Some  excerpts  from 
www.emarketer.com 

“Time  to  get  out  your  checkbooks. 

A  recent  report  from  Internation¬ 
al  Data  Corp.  (IDC)  said  that  corpo¬ 
rate  spending  on  Internet-related 
technology  has  now  reached  ‘fran¬ 
tic’  levels,  with  sales  expected  to 
hit  $85  billion  in  the  U.S.  alone  this 
year.  Worldwide  spending  will  climb 
to  $203  billion  by  2002.  By  com¬ 
parison,  eMarketer  notes  that  tech¬ 


nology  deployment  spending  was 
$62  billion  last  year,  according  to 
IDC.  According  to  IDC,  the  frenzy  is 
being  fueled  by  the  move  toward 
e-commerce  and  will  continue  ‘well 
into  the  new  millennium.’ 

i 

Looking  at  the  growth  of  particu¬ 
lar  industries,  IDC  forecasts  Inter¬ 
net  technology  spending  as  follows: 

■  Financial  services  companies, 

$16.6  billion 

■  Manufacturing  companies,  $24 
billion 

■  Retail  businesses,  $6.2  billion 

■  Online  media  and  communica¬ 
tions  companies,  $10.7  billion. 

IDC  says  the  rapid  spending 
growth  will  be  an  outcome  of 
increased  corporate  confidence  in 
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recommend  for  other  companies,  he 
says,  as  it  requires  a  smaller  up-front 
investment.  And  a  company  can  always 
decide  later  to  go  in-house. 

After  talking  with  several  potential 
vendors,  Hasbro  chose  electronic- 
commerce  enabler  Internet  Commerce 
Services  Corp.  (ICOMS)  (www.icoms. 
com)  and  site  design  firm  Thunder 
House  ( www.thunderhouse.com )  and 
and  implemented  several  personaliza¬ 
tion  features.  As  on  many  electronic- 
commerce  sites,  visitors  can  fill  out 
forms  with  their  e-mail  addresses  and 
brand  preferences.  Hasbro  will  e-mail 
them  information  about  new  products, 
software  patches  and  promotions.  But 
the  company  doesn’t  stop  with  the 
not-so-personal  newsletter  approach. 
Other  features  are  more  subtle. 

For  instance,  if  a  customer  wants  to 
buy  a  product  from  Hasbro’s  Micro¬ 
prose  line,  Grimm  says,  “Hasbro’s  site 
passes  the  branded  user  interface  infor¬ 
mation  to  ICOMS’s  sales  environment 
via  a  custom-developed  Open  Market 
Inc.  Transact  4  application.  As  a  result, 
Hasbro  can  give  the  customer  a  famil¬ 
iar  Microprose-branded  look  even 
when  moving  from  one  back  end  ser¬ 
vice  to  another.”  Also,  instead  of  a  stan¬ 
dard  type-in-a-keyword  search  engine, 
the  site  includes  a  Find  Your  Fun  tool. 
Users  enter  the  age  range  they’re  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  a  gaming  category  such  as 
Strategy.  The  site  selects  games  that  fit 
the  criteria,  giving  users  access  without 
making  them  wade  through  long  lists. 

But  collecting  even  the  most  innocu¬ 
ous  information  poses  a  particular  haz¬ 
ard  for  Hasbro;  Games  often  appeal  to 
children,  and  many  parents  get  nervous 
when  companies  ask  for  information 
from  little  Johnny  or  Janie.  So,  Hasbro 


has  implemented  a  privacy  statement 
visitors  can  reach  by  clicking  a  promi¬ 
nent  link  on  the  site’s  front  page. 

Grimm  says  Hasbro  is  always  investi¬ 
gating  ways  to  update  its  approach  to 
privacy.  “We  want  to  respect  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  privacy,  and  yet  we  want  to 
give  them  information  useful  to  them,” 
he  says.  “If  they  can  give  us  a  little 
information  about  themselves,  then  we 
can  do  a  better  job.” 


HALLMARK  CARDS 

www.hallmark.com 

How  big  is  it;  Largest  domestic  greeting  card  maker 
Noteworthy:  Reminder  lets  users  store  important 
dates  and  receive  e-mail  notification  as  they  ap¬ 
proach. 

When  your  whole  business  is  based 
on  getting  personal,  it  makes  sense 
that  your  Web  site  should  do  the 
same.  That’s  why  it’s  no  surprise  that 
the  Hallmark  Cards  Inc.  site  (www. 
hallmark.com )  has  been  adding  touches 
for  more  than  two  years  to  make  cus¬ 
tomers  feel  at  home. 

The  site’s  centerpiece  is  the  online 
Reminder  Service.  By  selecting  dates 
within  a  Microsoft  Active  Server  Page- 
based  calendar,  users  can  enter  upcom¬ 
ing  birthdays,  anniversaries  and  other 
events.  When  a  date  approaches,  the 
site  sends  an  e-mail  to  users  to  give 
them  an  electronic  nudge.  Though  it 
may  cut  down  on  sales  of  those  “belat¬ 
ed  birthday”  cards,  the  tool  provides  an 
ideal  way  to  keep  customers  coming 
back  to  the  site  on  a  regular  basis. 

When  a  user  returns  to  the  site  and 
chooses  a  gift  to  send  —  an  Easter  bou¬ 
quet  or  a  box  of  chocolates,  for  in¬ 


stance  —  he  can  pick  the  recipient’s  ad¬ 
dress  from  a  drop-down  list  of  those  in 
his  personal  address  book,  which  re¬ 
sides  on  the  company’s  servers,  rather 
than  having  to  look  up  and  type  in  the 
address  with  every  order. 

But  Paul  Inman,  interactive  market¬ 
ing  manager  at  Hallmark,  warns  that 
although  such  features  sound  com¬ 
pelling,  information  technology  man¬ 
agers  looking  to  implement  them 
shouldn’t  underestimate  the  complex¬ 
ity  involved.  “Currently,  we  see  very 
few  options  for  personalization  soft¬ 
ware  using  off-the-shelf  solutions,”  he 
says.  As  a  result,  Hallmark’s  develop¬ 
ment  staff  had  to  spend  considerable 
time  creating  its  own  tools  and  inte¬ 
grating  them  into  existing  systems. 

Inman  also  says  developers  need  to 
understand  that  today’s  personaliza¬ 
tion  tools  work  best  when  combined 
with  human  intervention  to  help  guar¬ 
antee  relevancy  to  the  end  user.  For 
instance,  Hallmark  offers  customized 
Electronic  Greetings  —  digital  cards 
(based  on  multimedia  player  technol¬ 
ogy  from  Media  Synergy)  that  arrive  at 
the  recipient’s  e-mail  address.  Some 
Electronic  Greetings  let  customers 
change  the  card’s  content,  so  a  child’s 
birthday  card  might  read  “Happy  Birth¬ 
day  Tiffany!”  But  creating  the  cards  re¬ 
quires  input  from  Hallmark  designers, 
while  site  managers  must  make  sure 
that  the  proper  cards  are  promoted  on 
the  site  for  specific  occasions. 

“The  technology  is  growing 
smarter,”  Inman  says.  “But  it’s  still  only 
as  good  as  the  input  you  give  it.”  I 


Lindquist  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Moss 
Beach,  Calif.  He  can  be  reached  at 
chris@linqink.com. 


The  technology  is 
growing  smarter, 
but  it’s  still  only  as 
good  as  the  input 
you  give  it. 

PAUL  INMAN 

INTERACTIVE  MARKETING  MANAGER 
HALLMARK  CARDS 


electronic  commerce  as  a  viable 
business  strategy.” 

“A  large  majority  -  76%  -  of 
CEOs  in  traditional  consumer  busi¬ 
nesses  participate  in  the  strategic 
decisions  for  their  online  initiatives. 
But  only  24%  view  those  initiatives 
as  an  integrated  part  of  their  core 
business,  according  to  a  new  study 
by  Jupiter  Communications  Inc.  in 
New  York. 

Of  60  top  executives  surveyed, 
62%  said  they  rate  the  success  of 
their  Web  sites  by  the  number  of 
online  customers  or  users;  53% 
viewed  revenue  as  most  important. 
Jupiter  says  executives  will  have  to 
integrate  those  factors  into  their 
traditional  businesses  to  see  the 


true  value  of  their  Web  initiatives. 

And  85%  of  those  executives 
said  profitability  would  become  one 
of  the  top  factors  for  success, 
according  to  Jupiter." 

Dps  on 

Personalization 

Start  small,  but  think  big.  That’s 
one  of  the  keys  to  using  personal¬ 
ization  in  electronic  commerce, 
according  to  Stanton  Taylor,  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  Internet  strategies  at 
Andersen  Consulting  in  Chicago. 

Computerworld  asked  Taylor  to 
outline  some  common  mistakes  he's 
seen  in  personalization  attempts, 
and  to  offer  advice  to  companies 
that  want  to  add  personalization. 


“The  No.  1  mistake  is  under¬ 
exploiting  what  this  thing  can  do,” 
Taylor  says.  He  says  too  many  man¬ 
agers  go  into  personalization  limit¬ 
ing  their  plans  to  features  such  as 
prefilling  order  forms  with  credit 
card  numbers.  “They  really  should 
be  using  the  concept  of  the  shop¬ 
keeper  in  Little  House  on  the 
Prairie,"  he  says,  pointing  out  that  a 
19th-century  country  store  owner 
knew  each  steady  customer’s  likes, 
dislikes  and  needs.  Even  starting 
with  simple  features,  today’s  retail¬ 
er  can  at  least  shoot  for  advanced 
artificial  intelligence  features  and  a 
Web  page  or  catalog  that  morphs  to 
highlight  products  that  match  an 
individual’s  buying  patterns. 

However,  that  “think  big" 
approach  doesn’t  mean  you  jump 


into  the  deep  end  of  the  personal¬ 
ization  pool.  “The  more  clever  you 
get,  the  more  complicated  it  gets, 
and  the  more  customizing  you  have 

to  do _ ,”  Taylor  says.  “You  have 

to  say,  ‘Let’s  do  the  simple  things 
first.’  ” 

The  following  are  other  observa¬ 
tions  and  tips  from  Taylor: 

■  A  common  surprise  that  project 
leaders  run  into  is  the  size  of  a  per¬ 
sonalization  project,  in  part  because 
it’s  so  hard  to  get  the  various  man¬ 
agers  on  the  same  page  in  terms  of 
what  personalization  means  and 
what  they  want  to  accomplish. 

Corporate  managers  should  think 
of  personalization  not  as  a  technol¬ 
ogy  but  as  a  broad  business 
concept. 


■  If  you  start  with  a  simple  effort 
and  build  up  to  “the  full  nine  yards” 
of  a  personalization  project,  plan  at 
least  a  nine-  to  12-month  effort. 

■  Another  mistake  is  “thinking 
about  the  personalized  Internet 
effort  as  a  separate  distinct 
approach,”  and  not  something  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  existing  call  center. 

■  Yet  another  mistake  is  to  believe 
that  all  you  have  to  do  with  your 
Web  site  is  replicate  online  what  the 
call  center  is  already  doing. 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges 
involves  legacy  systems  and  sys¬ 
tems  integration.  Users  want  to 
access  all  the  data  collected  about  a 
customer,  and  that  may  mean  build¬ 
ing  links  to  many  diverse  corporate 
applications. 

-  James  M.  Connolly 
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Sabre  Takes  Off 


BY  LESLIE  GOFF 

WHEN  A  TEAM 
of  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines 
and  IBM 
program¬ 
mers  set  out  in  1960  to  build 
the  first  computerized  transac¬ 
tion-processing  system,  the 
Sabre  airline  reservation  sys¬ 
tem,  most  folks  thought  they 
were  crazy. 

American  was  spending  $150 
million  on  the  system,  a  chunk 
of  change  that,  at  $4.5  million  a 
pop,  could  have  bought  a  fleet 
of  707  jets.  Instead  of  investing 
the  money  in  its  core  business, 
it  was  putting  it  into  “a  lot  of 
mysterious  boxes  that  would 
sit  in  a  room  somewhere,”  re¬ 
calls  Cliff  Taylor,  a  functional 
designer  at  American  who 
worked  on  the  project. 

“A  lot  of  people  were  con¬ 
vinced  we  were  loonies,  but  we 
were  supremely  confident  be¬ 
cause  we  didn’t  know  any  bet¬ 
ter,”  Taylor  says.  “There  . . . 
was  not  much  thought  about 
failure.” 

Sabre’s  genesis,  ironically 
enough,  came  about  on  a  plane 
six  years  earlier,  when  C.  R. 
Smith,  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines 
CEO,  had  ser- 
endipitously 
sat  beside  a 
top-flight  IBM 
salesman,  Blair 
Smith.  Their 
conversation 
—  en  route  to 
from  New  York 
overwhelming  volume  of  data 
involved  in  the  airline  reserva¬ 
tion  process  led  to  a  joint 
IBM/American  study,  released 
in  1954,  on  the  feasibility  of  an 
automated  reservation  system. 

Five  years  later,  the  two 
companies  were  still  trying  to 
get  something  off  the  ground 
when  the  technology  created 
at  MIT  for  the  SAGE  (Semi- 
Automatic  Ground  Environ¬ 
ment)  air-defense  project  be¬ 
came  available  for  commercial 
use.  SAGE,  a  technological  re¬ 
sponse  by  the  U.S.  military  to 
the  Cold  War,  gave  birth  to  the 
technologies  that  enabled  in¬ 
teractive,  real-time  computing 
—  and  contributed  more  to 
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Through  the  mid-1940s,  airline  reservations  were  recorded  on  colored 
index  cards,  which  were  arranged  in  a  lazy  Susan 


:,  when  C.  R.  teletype  mess 

I960 


Los  Angeles 
—  about  the 


commercial  data  processing 
than  to  the  national  defense. 
These  technologies  were  put 
to  use  on  the  Sabre  project. 

By  1960,  American  had  a 
semiautomated  system,  the 
Reservisor,  but  reservation 
agents  still  used  a  largely  man¬ 
ual  process  of  phone  calls, 
teletype  messages  and  paper¬ 
work  to  book 
flights.  The 
error  rate  was 
8%  —  rather 
high,  but  the 
best  any  air¬ 
line  was  man¬ 
aging  at  the 
time,  Taylor 
says.  It  was  hoped  the  hefty 
Sabre  investment  would  re¬ 
duce  the  error  rate  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  cost  of  operations. 
IBM  and  American  set  up  shop 
in  midtown  Manhattan. 

Taylor,  now  66,  retired  and 
living  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  where 
American  relocated  the  Sabre 


system  in  the  1970s,  came  to  his 
position  from  the  airline’s 
reservations  department.  He 
was  in  charge  of  screening  the 
applicants.  He  couldn’t  hire  a 
bevy  of  programmers  off  the 
street  —  there  simply  weren’t 
that  many  —  so  he  trained  his 
own  staff. 

He  administered  IBM’s  pro¬ 
grammer  aptitude  test  to,  and 
conducted  one-on-one  inter¬ 
views  with,  650  applicants 
from  within  American’s  reser¬ 
vations  department.  “It 
remarkable,”  Taylor 
says  of  the  number  of 
people  who  applied 
for  the  project,  “but 
this  was  back  in  the 
days  when  computers 
were  still  referred  to 
as  electronic  brains. 

People  were  curious.” 

American’s  first  re¬ 
quirement  for  devel¬ 
opers  was  that  they 
understand  the  busi- 


was 


ness  process  —  an  idea  that  has 
flourished  in  the  1990s,  after 
the  period  of  division  between 
techies  and  end  users.  Since 
1960,  the  evolution  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  technology  profes¬ 
sional  has  come  full  circle. 

“Sabre  was  an  ideal  blending 
of  an  intelligent  user  commu¬ 
nity  . . .  [which]  came  in  and 
learned  to  be  computer  peo¬ 
ple,”  Taylor  says. 

By  the  time  Sabre  was  fully 
online  in  1965,  in  a  customized 
data  center  in  Briarcliff  Manor, 
N.Y.,  the  reservation  error  rate 
had  dropped  to  less  than 
1%,  Taylor  notes.  Moreover, 
although  it  has  been  tweaked 
and  has  grown  more  complex, 
Sabre  today  is  roughly  the 
same  system  the  team  built  be¬ 
tween  1960  and  1962. 

It  connects  more  than 
30,000  travel  agents  and  3  mil¬ 
lion  registered  online  con¬ 
sumers  with  more  than  400 
airlines,  50  car-rental  compa¬ 
nies,  35,000  hotels  and  dozens 
of  railways,  tour  companies, 
ferries  and  cruise  lines.  Hardly 
a  single  IT  shop  supporting 
today’s  online  transaction 
processor-driven  call  center 
systems  can  deny  its  debt  to 
the  programmers  of  1960. 1 

Goff  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Computerworld.  Contact  her  at 
lgoff@ix.netcom.com. 

MOREONLINE 

For  an  insider’s  view  of  how  Sabre  was 
developed,  visit  our  Web  site. 
www.computerworld.com/more 


Technology 

Advances 

■  The  first  small,  interactive  mini¬ 
computer,  the  PDP-1,  is  devel¬ 
oped  by  Benjamin  Burley  at 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  the  venture- 
capital  firm  that  funded  the 
corporation,  the  machine 
isn’t  called  a  computer;  it’s 
termed  a  Programmed  Data 
Processor. 

■  Cobol  now  runs  on  Univac  II 
and  RCA  501  computers;  pro¬ 
gramming  no  longer  has  to  be 
done  separately  for  each  com¬ 
puter  brand. 

■  Ted  Nelson  conceives  his 
futuristic  vision  for  hypertext: 
Xanadu. 

■  One  of  the  fastest  and  most 
versatile  computers  of  the  time, 
the  CDC 1604,  is  delivered  to 
the  Naval  Post  Graduate  School  in 
Monterey,  Calif.  Built  by  Seymour 
Cray,  the  CDC  costs  about  half 
that  of  comparable  systems 

of  the  time. 

■  Honeywell  Regulator  Co.  in 

Minneapolis  introduces  the 
H-8Q0,  a  large,  solid-state  sys¬ 
tem.  Among  many  other  fea¬ 
tures,  the  computer  offers 
parallel  processing. 


Born  in  1960 

■  Will  Wright,  creator  of  the 
simulation  game  SimCity 

■  David  Duchovny,  Fox  Mulder 

on  The  X-Files 

m  Branford  Marsalis,  musician 


Other  Notables 

■  Average  price  of  a  movie  ticket: 

75  cents 

■  Tickets  to  see  the  Boston  Red 
Sox  at  Fenway  Park:  $1  to  $2.75 

■  Best  Picture:  The  Apartment 


Four  African-American  college  students 
begin  a  sit-in  at  a  Greensboro,  N.C.,  lunch 
counter  that  refused  to  serve  them. 


The  first  televised  U.S.  presidential  debate  is  held 
between  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Richard  M.  Nixon. 


Kennedy  defeats  Nixon  in  the  presidential 
election. 
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The  first  weather  satellite,  TIROS  1,  is 
launched  from  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla. 


Israel  announces  the  capture  of 
Nazi  war  criminal  Adolf  Eichmann 
in  Argentina. 


The  USS  Enterprise,  the  first  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier,  is  launched  at 
Newport  News,  Va. 


■  Flashback  is  produced  with  the  assistance  of  The  Computer  Museum  History  Center  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
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The  Newspaper  Fob  it  leaoebs  • 


Y2K  MAY  STALL 
WINDOWS  2000 

Analysts  pessimistic;  many  expect  mid-2000 

shipment  for  Microsoft  operating  system 


A  growing  number  of  analysts 


That’s  at  least  si s 

months  after  the  TT  ir-inlf1 
delivery  date  pin-  iVIFF1C 
pointed  lost  week  pffppf 


than  what  Microsoft  lud  pre¬ 
dicted.  In  a  statement  lost  year, 
it  pegged  mid-1999  for  the  final 
release  of  Windows  2000. 

Aside  from  any  Microsoft 


culprit  behind  ana' 
lysis’  prediction 
of  a  delay  is  the 
year  2000  problem 
and  related  system 
freeies  that  are  ex- 


'  ,  Applications  that  could 

t.orp.s  hr  affected  by  a 
product  Windows  2000  delay:  Pcc,cd 

for  U/in-  ..IT..,-.  1, 

■  Ottlca  2000 


group  _ _ _ _ 

manager  for  Win-  ...  „„  effect  in  the  second 

dows  NT  Ami  the  and  rhir.l  quarters 

delivery  dale  Moth  ■  BackOttlc.  suit..  aI  miiny  u,c(  com. 
targrted  in  his  mstudlng  updatas  lor  panics, 
statement  —  which  I  "Based  on  Mi- 

came  on  the  heels  .  BackOlftca  Sonar  crosofft  history 

of  a  confirmed  -  and  the  events 

one-month  delay  in  the  release  i  coming  up  this  year,  like  Y2K.  I 
of  the  third  beta  of  the  updated  don't  see  them  coming  out 
operating  system  —  is  later  I  Windows  2000.  page  16 


PORTALS  LINK 
BUYERS, SELLERS 

Web  marketplaces  cut 
costs,  speed  purchasing 


Got  cows? 

Business  users  can  now  buy 
everything,  be  it  cows,  chem¬ 
icals.  electronic  parts  or  paper, 
through  Web  portals  designed 


to  help  them  find  goods  and 
compare  suppliers'  prices  in 
specific  vertical  industries. 

Users  say  this  emerging 
business-to-business  purchase 
process  will  make  transactions 
faster,  simpler  and  potentially 
more  cost  effective. 

Take  electronics  compo¬ 
nents.  Robert  Child,  director  of 
corporate  purchasing  at  EFTC 
Corp..  an  1,800-cmployce  elec¬ 
tronics  maker  in  Denver,  said  it 
might  take  two  or  three  days 
and  10  or  20  calls  just  to  locate 
Portals,  page  16 


NO  PANACEA 


Farming  out  the  headaches 
of  the  help  desk  to  a  con¬ 
tractor  is  a  fast-growing 

trend  —  and  it  mmmm - . 

seems  like  such  a  great  Haf  DESK 
idea.  But  as  national  corre¬ 
spondent  Julia  King 


technical  problems  solved.  The 
upshot:  Some  companies  are  dump¬ 
ing  their  outsourcer  for  poor  per¬ 
formance,  bringing  the  help 
desk  back  in-house  or  rene¬ 
gotiating  the  contract  to  get 
service-level  agreements. 


reports,  CIOs  are  learning  that  a  As  one  analyst  put  it.  “Broken 

bad  outsourcing  deal  just  creates  an  help  desk  processes  and  problems 
endless  loop  of  finger-pointing  and  aren't  going  to  be  magically  fixed 
frustrated  users  who  can’t  get  their  by  outsourcing."  See  page  24. 


COMPAQ  NEEDS  ENTERPRISE  VISION 


Hurdles:  User  retention, 
product  integration 


It  has  talked  the  talk.  But  can  it 
walk  the  walk? 

One  year  after  stunning  the 
industry  with  its  bid  to  buy 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  — 
and  seven  months  after  the 
deal  went  through  —  Compaq 


Computer  Corp.  has  made 
great  strides  in  Its  bid  to  be 
perceived  as  an  enterprise 
player.  But  that  hasn’t  meant 
security  for  the  company’s  en- 

Compaq  has  prom- 
ised  users  that  it  will 
nuke  OpcnVMS.  Alpha 
and  Digital  Unix  its 
high-end  platforms  of 
choice.  But.  the  Wintel- 
centric  company  — 


which  purchased  Digital  pri¬ 
marily  for  its  service  capabili¬ 
ties  —  has  yet  to  explain  how  it 
plans  to  do  that  while  integrat¬ 
ing  its  now  brood  family  of 
technologies  into  a  long-term 
enterprise  strategy. 

Compaq,  pc 
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Words  You  Work  By 


When  you  pick  up  a  copy  of  Computerworld,  you 
know  you’re  getting  the  most  objective,  unbiased 
news  and  information  in  IT.  Our  code  of  ethics 
guarantees  it. 

Why  do  we  make  such  a  big  deal  out  of  editorial 
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find  out  the  inside  story  on  corporate  strategies.  To 
decide  whether  to  jump  ship  or  stay  in  your  current 
job.  To  get  the  edge  on  your  competition. 

In  short,  Computerworld  is  filled  with  the  words 
IT  professionals  like  you  live  by. 


Week  in  and  week  out,  our  editors  and  reporters  call 
it  the  way  they  see  it  -  on  issues  ranging  from  network 
management  to  reengineering.  They  dig  deeply  to 
bring  you  the  most  accurate,  comprehensive  news  in  IT. 

It’s  no  wonder  over  205,707*  IT  professionals  subscribe 
to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you?  Order  today  and 
you’ll  receive  51  information-packed  issues.  Call  us 
toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474,  or  visit  us  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  at  http:/Avww.computerworld.com. 

You’ll  get  the  kind  of  straightforward,  impartial 
reporting  you  can  work  by.  You  have  our  word 
on  it. 
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The  Many 
Flavors 
Of  Oracle . . . 

.  and  how  to  get  a  career  taste 
By  Leslie  Goff 

Oracle  skills  routinely  turn  up  on  information  tech¬ 
nology  managers’  most-wanted  lists.  But  Oracle  Corp. 
software  isn’t  just  a  database  anymore.  It’s  also  a  devel¬ 
opment  platform,  a  range  of  business-unit  applications 
and  a  data  warehouse.  So  if  you’re  a  database  profes¬ 
sional  or  your  job  includes  working  with  corporate  databases,  just 
what  should  you  focus  on  to  become  an  Oracle  master  chef? 

Computerworld  spoke  with  two  IT  managers,  a  consultant  and  a 
senior  database  administrator  for  the  secret  recipe  of  Oracle  success. 


CW:  What  are  the  fundamental  Oracle  skills  that 
you  must  have  to  qualify  for  Oracle-related  jobs? 
PETOSA:  Setting  up  the  databases,  con¬ 
figuring  the  server,  understanding  how 
to  tune  the  database  engine,  familiarity 
with  a  SQL  and  PL/SQL  [Oracle’s  pro¬ 
cedural  language  version  of  SQL],  creat¬ 
ing  table  space  and  how  to  move  a  data¬ 
base  and  database  application  from  a 
test  system  to  a  production  system. 
CITRON:  Be  up-to-date  on  the  latest  ver¬ 
sion  of  Oracle  [OracleS  and  Oracle8i] 
and  the  latest  version  of  Developer  [a 
tool  used  to  create  forms  and  reports], 
including  the  Web-enabled  version  of 
forms.  The  DBA  [database  administra¬ 
tor]  has  to  understand  the  basics  of 
forms  development,  and  developers 
have  to  do  some  database  administra¬ 
tion.  And  you  have  to  be  able  to  talk  to 
end  users,  especially  in  a  small  or  medi¬ 
um-size  organization  where  the  help 
desk  may  refer  calls  directly  to  the  DBA. 
ANSTEY:  For  an  applications  developer, 
understanding  relational  database  theory, 
like  the  principles  of  normalization  and 
concepts  about  how  data  is  handled. 


THERIAULT:  The  ability  to  establish  solid 
database  backup  and  recovery  proce¬ 
dures  —  having  a  proven  track  record 
of  being  able  to  effectively  recover  a 
database,  especially  a  large  one. 

CITRON:  For  DBAs,  proper  indexing. 
Sometimes  indexes  have  combinations 
of  fields,  and  they  can  conflict  with 
each  other.  So  you  have  to  know  when 
to  use  indexes  and  where  to  put  them. 
Knowing  which  tuning  tools  to  use  and 
when.  And  knowing  the  quirks  and  in¬ 
teractions  between  the  database  and 
operating  system  is  definitely  worth  a 
premium.  For  developers,  being  able  to 
work  closely  with  the  DBA,  knowing 
where  the  indexes  are  so  they  can 
structure  a  query  properly.  Also,  writ¬ 
ing  objects  or  procedures  to  the  data¬ 
base  instead  of  storing  them  in  forms. 
ANSTEY:  It’s  hard  to  find  people  with  a 
good  understanding  of  Oracle  applica¬ 
tions,  like  Financials  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing.  Also,  people  who  have  a  strong 
foundation  in  the  Developer  product 
and  have  a  background  in  C,  C++  or 


Java.  Now  that  Java  will  be  a  part  of 
Oracle8i,  the  demand  for  Java  experi¬ 
ence  will  increase  dramatically. 

CW:  What  skills  complement  Oracle  skills? 

PETOSA:  TCP/IP  and  Internet  skills.  If 
you’re  a  DBA,  systems  skills,  because 
you  must  understand  the  networking 
environment  and  the  operating  system. 
Also,  a  thorough  understanding  of  Web 
servers  and  how  they  operate. 

CITRON:  For  developers,  knowledge  of 
the  desktop  operating  system  that  users 
are  running.  For  DBAs,  knowledge  of 
the  server  operating  system.  Also, 
knowledge  of  the  hardware  —  knowing 
what  is  appropriate  in  terms  of  hard¬ 
disk  size  when  sizing  a  new  system  — 
and  knowledge  of  some  of  the  more 
basic  databases,  because  often  people 
want  to  join  data  from  Oracle  and  their 
own  databases. 

ANSTEY:  Experience  in  structured  pro¬ 
gramming  and  standards,  like  the  [com¬ 
puter-aided  software  engineering]  meth¬ 
odology,  which  used  to  be  the  flagship 
methodology  for  Oracle  developers. 
Now  it’s  transitioning  to  a  round-trip 
engineering  methodology  and  getting 
behind  component-based  development. 
THERIAULT:  Problem-solving,  trouble¬ 
shooting.  People  who  have  a  compul¬ 
sion  to  read  everything  —  people  who 
know  all  the  ingredients  listed  on  their 
cereal  box  will  be  great  DBAs  because 
they  have  a  compulsion  to  read  and 
remember  things,  and  that’s  vitally  im¬ 
portant  to  being  a  good  DBA. 

CW:  What  Oracle  experience,  training  and 
certification  do  you  look  for  on  a  resume? 

THERIAULT:  This  is  a  dual-edge  sword.  I 
would  hate  to  pass  over  someone  who 
has  a  minimum  of  training  because  they 
might  be  the  shining  star  of  tomorrow. 
And  just  because  they  have  certifica¬ 
tion  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  they  have 
hands-on  experience.  The  Chauncey 
certification  for  Oracle7.1  indicates  that 
someone  is  very  good.  It  was  put  to¬ 
gether  by  IOUG  [International  Oracle 
User  Group]  DBAs,  so  it  was  very  real- 
world.  It  was  the  very  first  certification, 
and  it’s  still  available  on  the  Web. 
PETOSA:  Experience  weighs  most  heavily 
—  I  like  someone  with  over  four  years 
who  has  worked  with  multiple  servers 
spread  across  multiple  locations  on  an 
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DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 
■  Average  $70,000  to  $120,000 


DATABASE  APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPER 

■  Junior  $40,000 

■  Senior  $80,000 


ORACLE  APPLICATIONS  ANALYST 

(Business/functional  analyst  for 
Oracle  Financials,  Manufacturing 
and  Human  Resources) 
n  Average  $50,000  to  $70,000 


ORACLE  APPLICATIONS  PROGRAMMER 

(Customizing/modifying 
Oracle  applications) 
m  Junior  $40,000 

■  Senior  $80,000 


IP  network  and  applications  in  ac¬ 
counting,  sales  force  automation  and 
applications  that  involve  integration  of 
Web  technologies  and  traditional  data¬ 
base  applications.  Formal  training  in 
advanced  topics  would  be  secondary. 
CITRON:  If  I  want  a  senior  person,  I  look 
for  someone  with  five-plus  years,  and 
they’re  not  easy  to  find.  If  I  want  a 
junior  person  . . . ,  I  would  look  for  two 
years’  experience. 

ANSTEY:  I  like  to  see  a  good  range  of  ex¬ 
posure  in  using  particular  development 
tools  or  programming  in  PL/SQL  where 
they’re  forced  to  think  in  different  ways 
to  solve  different  problems.  I 

Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New  York. 
Contact  her  at  lgoff@ix.netcom.com. 


CW:  What  Oracle  skills  can  put  one  candidate 
over  another? 

PETOSA:  Setting  up  replication  and  sup¬ 
porting  roaming  users.  It’s  also  difficult 
to  find  programmers  who  understand 
fully  how  to  implement  Oracle  as  part 
of  a  greater  structure  like  [Object  Man¬ 
agement  Group’s  Common  Object  Re¬ 
quest  Broker  Architecture]  and  tie  it 
into  e-commerce.  People  with  both 
technical  database  skills  and  business 
skills.  In  my  opinion,  you  have  to  be  a 
tech  guru  first. 


Panelists 


DAVID  ANSTEY 

Consultant  at  Aris 
Corp.  Author  of 
High  Perfor¬ 
mance  0racle8 
Object  Oriented 
Design  (Coriolis 
Group,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  1998)  and 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Oracle  Develop¬ 
ment  Tools  User  Group  Technical 
Journal. 


MARK  CITRON 

Board  member  of 
the  Los  Angeles 
Oracle  Users 
Group  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the 
International  Ora¬ 
cle  User  Group.  Former  manager  of 
network  technology  and  Oracle 
development  at  Children's  Hospital 
Los  Angeles. 


,.JS«ggaaM  MIKE  PETOSA 

;-'&f  '  Chief  technical 

9  z-  Am  officeratPencom 
Systems  Inc.  in 
m  ’itB  NewYork. 


MARLENE 

THERIAULT 

Senior  Oracle 
DBA  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity  Applied  Phys¬ 
ics  Laboratory  in 
Laurel,  Md.  Co-author  of  Oracle 
Security  (0'Reilley  &  Associates, 
Sebastopol.  Calif..  1998). 


Three  proven  ways  to  eliminate  boredom:  helicopters,  jumbo  jets  and  strike  fighters.  Take  your  pick.  Submit  resumes  at 
yuy.boeing.com/empLoyment  or  to  The  Boeing  Company ,  PO  Box  3707 ,  M/C  6H-RC,  003745 ,  Seattle ,  WA  98124-2207.  It  is 
the  policy  of  The  Boeing  Company  to  attract  and  retain  the  best  qualified  people  available  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  gender,  sexual  orientation,  age,  disability,  or  status  as  a  disabled  or  Vietnam-era  veteran. 
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Work  Your 
Career  Pla 

Yantra,  a  Preferred  Oracle  CAI  partner,  is  a  leading 
developer  of  supply  chain  execution  software.  We  provide 
mission-critical  software  solutions  to  Fortune  1000  companies. 


Development 

r 


Marketing 


•  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPERS 

•  BENCHMARK  AND 
SIZING  ENGINEER 

•  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 

•  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT/ 

HELP  DESK 

Must  have  experience  with  C,  C++,  UNIX, 

Windows  NT  and  RDBMS.  Bachelor's  degree  preferred. 


Professional  Services/ 
implementation 

•  PROJECT  MANAGERS 

•  TECHNICAL  ANALYSTS 

•  BUSINESS  ANALYSTS 

Must  have  supply  chain  knowledge  and  experience  in  enterprise- 
wide  software  installations.  Must  be  familiar  with  C,  C++,  UNIX 
and  Windows  NT.  Bachelor's  degree  preferred. 


Administration 

•  LEGAL  MANAGER 

Prepare  and  review  contracts  and  proposals  and  negotiate  con¬ 
tracts  with  subcontractors,  customers,  external  agencies 
and  attorneys'offices.  Requires  a  BA/BS  in  commerce  or 
finance  and  an  advanced  legal  degree. 


•  ALLIANCES  MANAGER 

Manage  relations  with  strategic  partners.  Work  closely  with 
marketing,  sales  development  and  professional  service  depart¬ 
ments.  Experience  in  software  sales  and  /  or  marketing  along 
with  management  of  high-level  business  relations  ideal,  MBA 
preferred. 

•  PR  SPECIALIST/WRITER 

Handle  all  writing  duties,  including  collateral,  scripts  for  speak¬ 
ing  opportunities  and  web  content.  You  will  also  manage  the 
relationship  with  our  public  relations  agency.  Must  have  excel¬ 
lent  writing  skills  and  at  least  two  years'  experience.  Bachelor's 
degree  preferred. 

•  WEB  DEVELOPER/ 

GRAPHIC  DESIGNER 

You  will  be  responsible  for  the  Yantra  web  site,  intranet, 
extranet  and  all  graphic  design  of  collateral  and  tradeshow 
material.  At  least  two  years'  experience  in  graphic  design  is 
required,  including  web  design  and  programming.  Knowledge 
of  HTML,  Java,  JavaScript,  Photoshop,  QuarkXpress  and 
Pagemaker  are  also  required.  Bachelor's  degree  preferred. 

Explore  Yantra's  career  opportunities  in  greater 
detail  by  visiting  our  web  site  at 
www.yantra.com  or  by  submitting  your 
resume  to:  Yantra  Corporation, 

33  Nagog  Park,  Acton,  MA  01720. 

Fax:  (978)  264-0455. 

E-mail:  human_resources@yantra.com 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

YANTRA 


Frontier  Corporation  has  created  the 
datacentric  communications  company 
of  your  dreams.  Our  tradition  of 
technological  breakthroughs  in  IP  audio, 
video  and  data  conferencing  includes  the 
Optronics  Networksm — providing  our 
customers  with  faster  transmission,  greater 
bandwidth  and  unrivaled  reliability.  We 
have  the  following  positions  currently 
available  in  our  Rochester,  NY  location: 


Multi-Dimensional  Data  Model  Engineer 

Responsible  for  interpreting  information  and  facilitating  it 
into  large  business  data  structures.  Must  have  excellent 
analytical  skills  and  experience  with  RDBMS,  star  schemas, 
data  warehousing  and  Microstrategy  or  a  similar  logical 
modeling  tool. 

Data  Transformation  Engineer 

Lead  the  development  of  software  routines  in  a  data  warehouse 
environment.  Requires  heavy  experience  with  a  4GL,  RDBMS, 

Triggers,  Stored  Procedures,  Unix.  Informatica  or  Prism  is  desired. 

Data  Warehouse  DBA 

Provide  dedicated  support  for  development,  architecture  and 
infrastructure  activities  for  corporate  data  warehouse.  Must 
have  strong  RDBMS  DBA  experience  with  specialization  in 
data  warehousing. 

Make  your  wishes  come  true.  Email  your  resume  to: 
Christopher_Garrie@frontiercorp.com  Fax:  800-676-3728. 

Mail:  Corporate  Staffing-CG4586,  Frontier  Corporation, 

180  S.  Clinton  Ave.,  Rochester,  NY  14646.  We  value  diversity 
in  the  workplace.  EOE 


www.  frontiercorp.  com 
NYSE:  FRO 


frontier 

^  COMMUNICATIONS 


ne  company- 


-infinite  opportunities 


At  ADEPT,  a  leading  national  provider  of  Technology  Staffing  Solutions,  we  understand 
our  consultants.  Our  technology-focused  recruiters  take  the  time  to  know  your  needs  and 
understand  your  area  of  expertise.  We  have  developed  extensive  processes  and  programs  to 
match  your  technical  skills  and  preferences  to  the  right  assignment.  And  we  ll  be  there  for 
you  -  before,  during,  and  after  the  assignment. 

Try'  the  ADEPT  Difference: 

IT  PROFESSIONALS 

ADAABAS / NATURAL 
COBOL  /  DB2  /  CICS 
JAVA  DEVELOPERS 
QA  TESTERS 
PROJECT  MGMT. 

BUS.  ANALYST 
ORACLE  PA  /  DBAs 
VAX  /  VMS  /  SQL-FORMS 
SQL  SERVER  DBA 
VISUAL  BASIC 

Email  your  resume  today! 

paper@adeptinc.  com 

ADEPT,  Inc..  Attn:  CW032299 
175  Crossing  Bvld,  Suite  5(K) 

Framingham,  MA  01702 
Tel:  800-66-ADEPT 
Fax:  800  579-8933 


ENGINEERING 

ASIC  DESIGNERS 
QA  TESTERS 
SW  DIAGNOSTICS 
NETWORK  ENG.  /  Qos 
SS7  /  ISUP  /  TCAP 
COM  /  DCOM  /  C++ 
VERIFICATION  ENGINEERS 
NT  DEVICE  DRIVERS 
MTS  /  MESSAGE  QUEUES 
JAVA 

Member  NACCB/EOE 


ADEPT 

Placing  People  Frst" 


www.adeptinc.co  in 


Full-time  Manager  of  Software 
Development.  Responsibilities 
include:  Manage  the  design, 
development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  database  architecture 
and  client/server  systems  sup¬ 
porting  banking  and  financial 
industry  software,  utilizing  dis¬ 
tributed  computing  architecture, 
object  oriented  brokers  and 
middleware  computing  architec¬ 
ture;  direct  design  of  database 
libraries  utilizing  Oracle  Pro  C; 
manage  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  UNIX  -  and  Windows 
NT-based  Sun  SPARC  distrib¬ 
uted  database  applications: 
direct  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
logical  database  design  con¬ 
cepts  and  management  of  their 
conversion  into  physical  data¬ 
bases  to  support  distributed 
database  applications;  manage 
the  recruitment,  hiring,  firing 
and  assignment  of  profession¬ 
als  and  support  personnel;  and 
manage  6-8  Software  and 
Hardware  Engineers  and  other 
computer  professionals.  Exper¬ 
ience  must  include  at  least  2 
years  of  distributed  computing 
and  database  architecture  engi¬ 
neering  for  UNIX-based  finan¬ 
cial  and  banking  industry  appli¬ 
cations.  Must  have  a  Master's 
degree  in  Software  Engineering 
or  its  foreign  educational  equiv¬ 
alent  and  three  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  Software  Engineer, 
Database  Architect  or  a  related 
occupation,  or  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Software  Engineering 
and  five  years  of  progressive 
experience.  Salary  Range: 
$88,000.00  to  $98,000.00  per 
year.  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  in  the  United 
States.  If  interested,  submit 
resume  in  duplicate  to:  Mr 
Michael  Hyman  Fundtech 
Corporation,  157  Technology 
Parkway,  Suite  100,  Norcross. 
Georgia  30092 _ 


Sr.  Member  of  Technical  Staff. 
Software  engineer  to  develop, 
test  and  deploy  network  man¬ 
agement  software  for  broadband 
networks.  The  applications  will 
be  developed  as  part  of  a  large 
real-time  distributed  system.  On 
the  server  side,  the  candidate 
will  be  responsible  for  producing 
processes  which  interact  with 
ATM  and  SONET  broadband 
network  equipment  via  various 
management  protocols  including 
SNMP.  CMIP  and  TL1  and  map¬ 
ping  their  Management  Infor¬ 
mation  Bases  (MIBs)  into  our 
internal  common  MIB  model  for 
communication  with  client  side 
processes.  On  the  client  side,  the 
candidate  will  be  responsible  for 
user  interface  development 
using  C,  C++  or  Java.  Must  have 
MS  in  Computer  Science  plus  3 
yrs  experience  in  software  devel¬ 
opment  and  operations  research 
in  a  university,  national  or  private 
sector  laboratory.  Such  experi¬ 
ence  must  include:  1)  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  network  reliability  and 
performance  analysis  using 
SHARPE,  SPNP  toolkits;  2)  net¬ 
work  protocols  such  TCP/IP. 
SNMP  or  CMIP;  3)  soltware 
development  experience  using 
C,  C++,  Java  on  UNIX  platform. 
40  hrs/wk.  Salary:  $73,000/yr. 
Send  two  (2)  resumes  to:  Case 
#80937.  PO  Box  8968,  Boston 
MA  021 14. 


Ascent  Computing 
Group  inc. 

Programmer/Systems 
Analyst,  DBAs,  Sr.  Project 
Lead 

A  dynamic  consulting  firm 
is  seeking  qualified  techni¬ 
cal  professionals  with  Bach¬ 
elor’s  Degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  Math  and  three 
years  of  experience  in: 

Oracle  8.x/7.x  Developers, 
Designers  C,  C++,  Java, 
JDBC  SWING,  Shell 
VB,  SQL  Server,  ASP, 
COM/DCOM 

Systems  Admin  -  Solaris, 
HP-UX 

Candidate  must  be  willing 
to  travel  and  relocate. 

Send  resumes  to: 
Recruitment  CCW,  Ascent 
Computing  Group  Inc.  199 
Main  Street,  Suite  314, 
White  Plains,  NY  10601. 

Fax:  (914)  686-4666;  Email  - 
jobs@ascent-inc.com;  Visit 
our  web  site  at 
http://www.ascent-inc.com 


Data  Base  Administrator 
wanted  by  Telephone 
Communication  Services 
Provider  in  Quincy,  MA.,  to 
coordinate  physical  chan¬ 
ges  to  comp  d/bases  using 
Oracle  RDBMS  on  Unix 
servers;  and  arrange  impor¬ 
tation  of  data  from  legacy 
systems  using  SQL'Loader, 
PL-SQL  &  SQL.  Must  have 
MS  +1  yr  exp  or  BS  +  3  yr 
exp.  Respond  to:  HR  Dept, 
Network  Plus,  234  Cope- 
land  St,  Quincy,  MA  02169. 


Member  of  Technical  Staff  IV 
(Software  EngineerJ-Perform 
highly  complex  engineering 
duties  in  design,  development 
and  analysis  of  voice  messaging 
software  applications  in  C  and 
C++,  to  run  on  the  UNIX  operat¬ 
ing  system.  Conceive  and  pro¬ 
pose  new  ideas  and  products  in 
the  engineering  organization  and 
guide  their  implementation  to  a 
final  product  or  system.  Provides 
technical  direction  on  major 
engineering  projects.  Will  also 
act  as  a  project  leader  as 
required.  Requirements  include 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  related 
field  with  six  years  experience  in 
the  job  offered  or  the  related  field 
of  analysis  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  complex  telecommuni¬ 
cation  and  data  communication 
systems;  or  a  Master's  degree 
and  four  years  of  experience. 
Applicants  must  have  unrestrict¬ 
ed  authorization  to  work  in  the 
United  States.  Salary  $76,000/ 
year.  40  hours/wk.  Respond  with 
two  copies  of  resume  to  Case 
#81248,  P.O.  Box  8968,  Boston. 
MA  02114. 


Systems  Analyst  Progra¬ 
mmer  needed  F/T  for  NJ 
Comp  Consultant  Co.  Must 
have  1  yr  exp  dsgng,  dvlp- 
ng,  implementing,  modify¬ 
ing,  testing  &  debugging 
applies  &  GUI  (e.g.  Power¬ 
Builder,  Motif)  in  RDBMS 
(e.g.  SYBASE)  in  a  client 
server  envrnmt  using  UNIX 
or  UNIX  Type  OS  &  C.  B.S. 
deg  needed.  $70,000  per 
year  salary.  Respond  to:  HR 
Dept.,  Patel  Consultants 
Corp.,  1525  Morris  Ave., 
Union,  NJ  07083. 
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Kama  Consulting  Inc. 

TOP  $$’s,  W2  or  1099 


We  are  a  fast  growing 
Consulting  company  based 
in  New  Jersey. 
Excellent  opportunities  for 
Programmers, 
Systems  Analysts,  DBAs. 


Sun  Solaris  System  Admins, 
Natural,  Powerbuilder, 
ADABAS,  ORACLE,  SYBASE, 
PROGRESS 


Send  your  resume  to 
Rod  McFadden 
for  immediate  consideration, 
Kama  Consulting 
Fax:201-934-7166 
Email:Kamaco@aol.com 


—  Com  College  - - 

Datatel  Colleague  Systems  Analyst/Programmer, 

Coker  College  is  seeking  a  talented  person  with  Pick/Datatel 
|  Colleague  experience  to  join  our  team  as  Systems 
Analyst/Programmer. 

Duties  include  analysis  through  implementation  and  complete  I;: 
user  support.  Migration  from  Rel.  13  to  Rel.  16  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  Benefactor  (including  data  conversion  from  a  legacy 
system)  will  be  tasks  undertaken  immediately.  The  primary  focus  i 
of  this  job  is  support  of  administrative  computing  with  support  | 
of  academics  being  a  secondary  function. 

Send  resume  with  professional  references  to  Bill  Pfeifer,  Director  \ 
of  IT,  Coker  College,  300  East  College  Avenue,  Hartsville,  SC 
29550.  Email:  pfeifer@coker.edu;  fax:  (843)  383-8089;  website:  | 
www.coker.edu. 


Systems  Consultant  Provide  ser¬ 
vices  to  clients  in  development  of 
corporate  systems  &  applica¬ 
tions;  develop  screens  for  an 
International  Compliance  calcu¬ 
lation  package  for  WindowsNT  & 
Oracle  environment;  design  & 
develop  screens  &  interfaces, 
modify  systems,  generate 
reports,  &  develop  screens  & 
interfaces,  modify  systems,  gen¬ 
erate  reports,  &  provide  network 
links  with  WindowsNT,  Novell 
Netware,  Object  Oriented  Prog¬ 
ramming  (OOP),  SQL  Server, 
IBM  3090,  Visual  C++, 
Oracle'Reports,  Oracle'Forms, 
&  SQL'Plus;  develop  standards 
for  quality  assurance  &  manage¬ 
ment  to  implement  international 
ISP  9000  certification  for  devel¬ 
oping,  supplying  &  maintaining 
software.  $60,000/yr.  40  hrs/wk. 
B.S.  req'd  in  Computer  Sc.,  com¬ 
puter  Eng.,  or  Business  Admin.  2 
yrs.  exp.  req’d  in  job  offered  or  2 
yrs.  related  exp.  as  Systems 
Analyst  or  Programmer  Analyst, 
to  include  use  of  noted  skills  in 
job  duties.  M.S.  &  1  yr.  Exp. 
accepted  in  lieu  of  B.S.  &  2  yrs. 
exp.  Send  2  resumes  to  the  GA 
Dept,  of  Labor,  Job  Order 
#GA6346530,  2943  N.  Druid 
Hills  Rd„  Atlanta,  GA  30329- 
3909  or  the  nearest  Dept,  of 
Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


INFOTECH 

CONSULTING, 

INC. 


Software  Engineers, 
DBAs,  Sr.  Project  Leads 

A  multi-million  dollar  consulting 
firm  is  seeking  qualified  technical 
professionals  with  4-yr.  college 
education  &  5+  yrs.  exp.  or  MS  in 
Computer  Science/Related  Sub¬ 
jects  &  2+  yrs.  exp.: 


•  ORACLE  8.X/7.X- 
Developers,  Designers 

•  PowerBuilders  6.0/5.0 

•  AS400:  RPG/400,  CL/400, 
DB2/400,  QUERY/400 

•  UNISYS  Mapper/COBOL 

•  Web  Developers 

•  IBM  Mainframers 

•  C,  C++,  JAVA,  JDBC 

•  SAP,  PeopleSoft,  BPCS 


Also  looking  for  PROGRAMMER/ 
ANALYSTS  with  a  Bachelor's  &  2 
yrs.  of  exp.  in  analysis,  design, 
development,  implementation  & 
maintenance  of  software  applica¬ 
tions  in  the  above  listed  areas. 
Candidates  must  be  willing  to 
travel  &  relocate.  Send  resume  to: 
Recruitment  CWW,  Infotech  Con¬ 
sulting,  3461  Market  St.,  Ste. 
303,  Camp  Hill,  PA  17011  fax: 
717-731-9857;  e-mail:  vyohn@ 
icibsl.com.  Visit  our  web  site  at 
http://www.icibsl.com 


SAP 

Our  SAP  clients  on  the  East 
Coast  need  professionals 
with  a  minimum  2  years  of 
functional  (FL,  CO,  SD, 
MM...)  or  ABAP/4  expe¬ 
rience.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to: 

Enterprise  Implementation 
Partners  (EIP) 

67  Wall  Street,  Suite  2411 
New  York,  NY  10005 
Fax:  (973)  492-9153 
recrulter@EIP.com 


SENIOR  SYSTEMS  ANALYST. 
Responsible  for  assisting  busi¬ 
ness  process  operations  in  prob¬ 
lem  definition,  scope  limitations 
and  data  input/output  section, 
conduct  feasibility  studies,  devel¬ 
op  conceptual  and  general  sys¬ 
tems  designs,  formalize  systems 
proposals,  cost  analysis  and 
specifications  for  business  pro¬ 
jects.  Responsible  for  coordinat¬ 
ing  vendor  activity  in  forms 
design,  equipment  evaluation, 
cost  analysis,  recommendations 
and  purchase  agreements. 
Responsible  for  investigating 
new  technology  for  systems 
application,  coordinating  rela¬ 
tional  database  and  telecommu¬ 
nications  management  systems 
into  Company's  overall  informa¬ 
tion  processing  system  architec¬ 
tures,  conducting  detail  systems 
studies  to  define  and  evaluate 
specific  applications,  develop 
program  specifications,  testing 
control  and  installation  proce¬ 
dures,  conducting  post-imple¬ 
mentation  evaluation  studies, 
obtaining  efficiency  optimization 
in  system  design  and  program 
specifications,  management  of 
personnel  orientation  of  properly 
designed  systems  capabilities  in 
workforce  use.  providing  instruc¬ 
tion,  orientation  and  procedural 
manuals  to  system  owners, 
process  owners  and  key  person¬ 
nel.  Qualified  applicants  must 
have  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Computer  Science, 
Data  Processing,  Engineering, 
or  Related  Field  and  seven  years 
of  related  occupational  experi¬ 
ence  in  Systems  Design  and 
Computer  Programming.  7  years 
of  related  occupational  experi¬ 
ence  in  Systems  Design  and 
Computer  Training  must  include 
two  years  of  experience  in  the 
systems  environmental  of  the 
organization,  7  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  COBOL,  C/C++  or  SQL 
complaint  programming  lan¬ 
guages,  Computer  Aided 
Software  Engineering  tools  and 
ORACLE.  Must  have  185  hours 
training  in  relational  database 
design  and  application  develop¬ 
ment  certified  by  Oracle, 
Informix,  Sybase  or  other 
approved  Database  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems,  Hours:  8:00  to 
5:00.  Salary  $55,530.00  per 
year.  Only  persons  authorized  to 
work  permanently  in  the  United 
States  need  apply,  Please  for¬ 
ward  resume  to  Ms.  Jane  Hosley, 
#KY0369660  Kentucky  Depart¬ 
ment  for  Employment  Services, 
275  E  Main  St.  2-W,  Frankfort, 
Kentucky  40621.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


Senior  Data  Analyst  to  design 
and  develop  conceptual  and 
logical  data  models  for  OLTP 
and  OLAP  application.  Utilize 
CASE  tools  to  develop  large 
project  and  business-wide  log¬ 
ical  data  models.  Manage  and 
conduct  one-on-one  inter¬ 
views  and  facilitate  Joint 
Application  Development 
(JAD)  sessions  to  solicit  data 
requirements.  Build  and  main¬ 
tain  project  and  business-wide 
data  models  by  CASE  tools. 
Maintain  metadata  repository. 
Perform  integration  of  systems 
through  database  design. 
Perform  CASE  tool  research 
and  evaluate  Beta  Tool  prod¬ 
ucts.  Research  new  function¬ 
ality  within  CASE  tools  and 
maintain  vendor  relationship 
for  CASE  tools  to  ensure  certi¬ 
fication  and  deployment  of 
new  product  releases. 
Requires  B.S.  in  Computer 
Science,  Engineering,  Physics 
or  Mathematics  ana  two  (2) 
years  experience  in  job 
offered  or  two  (2)  years  expe¬ 
rience  performing  data  analy¬ 
sis  and  data  modeling  for 
OLTP  applications.  Candidate 
must  also  possess  demon¬ 
strated  expertise  performing 
conceptual  and  logical  data 
modeling  using  CASE  tech¬ 
nology  f'Power  Designer"  or 
"Designer  2000");  demonstrat¬ 
ed  expertise  performing  sensi¬ 
tivity  analysis  of  data  process¬ 
ing  tools;  demonstrated  exper¬ 
tise  in  data  administration, 
specifically  managing  a  meta¬ 
data  repository;  and  demon¬ 
strated  expertise  transforming 
logical  data  model  to  physical 
database  design.  Salary: 
$61,400/yr;  Mon-Fri,  9:00AM- 
5:00PM.  Send  resumes  to: 
Case  Number  80928,  P.O.  Box 
8968,  Boston,  MA  02114. 
EOE.  Applicants  must  be  U  S. 
workers  eligible  to  accept 
employment  in  the  United 
States  on  a  full-time  basis. 


SAIC  Frederick  is  a  contemporary 
biotechnology  organization  dedicated  to 
the  development  of  knowledge  and  tools 
for  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention 
of  human  cancer  and  AIDS. 

As  part  of  the  SAIC  team,  you  will  work  in 
the  most  progressive  environments  where 
creative  research  equipment  and  state-of- 
the-art  high  performance  computing  tools 
will  be  at  your  disposal.  Currently,  we 
have  exciting  opportunities  in  both  the 
Advanced  Biomedical  Computing  Center 
and  Bioinformatics  Group  for  Intramural 
Research  for  candidates  with  the  following 
credentials: 

Database  Administrator  (CW  6435) 

BS  degree  with  3-4  years’  exp,  including 
1  year  as  a  database  administrator. 
Knowledge  of  Oracle  RDBMS  and  layered 
applications,  including  database  design 
tools,  CASE  tools,  etc.  Exp  with  OpenVMS 
operating  systems  preferred;  Unix  &  Win¬ 
dows  NT  desired. 

Scientific  Applications  Analyst  (CW  6531) 

BS  degree  with  3-4  years'  exp,  particu¬ 
larly  in  relational  databases;  background 
in  FORTRAN,  C/C++,  Java,  Visual  Basic, 
Perl,  or  Visual  FoxPro;  multi-platform  bio¬ 
medical  research  environment.  Familiarity 
with  scientific  terminology  a  plus. 
Programmer  Analyst  III  (CW  6547) 

MS  degree  with  3-4  years'  exp  in  software 
development  for  computational  chemistry 
or  physics  on  Unix  platforms;  PhD  degree 
preferred.  Working  knowledge  of  vector 
(Cray-PVP)  or  parallel  code  (PVM/MPI/ 
SHMEM)  optimization;  experience  with 
FORTRAN,  C,  and  Unix  shell  scripting 
required. 


Biocomputing  Web  Programmer  (CW  8500) 

BS  degree  with  2  years'  exp  in  CGI/WWW 
application  development  on  Unix  platforms; 
advanced  HTML/SGML,  CGI/Perl,  CGI- 
C/C++  in  the  Unix  environment  essential; 
exp  with  Java  and  applets  a  plus.  Back¬ 
ground  in  biological  science  preferred. 
Familiarity  with  sequence  database  and 
analysis  software,  such  as  BLAST,  FASTA, 
and  GCG  highly  desirable. 

Web  Designer/Internet  Developer/ 
Programmer  (CW  8501) 

BS  degree  with  2  years'  exp  in  CGI/WWW 
application  development  on  Unix  plat¬ 
forms;  advanced  HTML/SGML,  CGI/Perl, 
CGI-C/C++  in  the  Unix  environment 
essential;  exp  with  Java  and  applets  a 
plus.  Working  knowledge  of  Photoshop, 
Illustrator,  and  Acrobat/PDF  application 
packages  required. 

Put  your  expertise  to  work  for  SAIC 
Frederick  at  the  National  Cancer 
Institute's  Frederick  Cancer  Research 
&  Development  Center  (NCI-FCRDC) 
located  in  scenic  Frederick  Maryland  and 
play  a  key  role  in  the  quest  to  conquer 
cancer  and  related  diseases. 

We  offer  an  attractive  salary  and  comp¬ 
rehensive  benefits  program,  including  cer¬ 
tification,  training  and  up-front  tuition  assi- 
tance.  Forward  your  resume  with  salary 
requirements,  indicating  job  code,  to: 
SAIC  Frederick  ATTN:  Barbara  Norton- 
Gill,  Technical  Recruiter, 

PO  Box  B,  Frederick,  MD  21702-1201, 
e-mail:  hr@mail.ncifcrf.gov 

Visit  our  Web  site  @ 
http://saic.ncifcrf.gov 


‘We  value  cultural  diversity  in  the  workplace.' 


An  Employee-Owned  Company 


SAIC  Frederick 

A  Division  of  Science  Applications 
International  Corporation 


AAJEOE 


M/F/D/V 


INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 


Building  for  the  future  is  our  number  one 
commitment  In  developing  people  and  products.  From  home 
to  the  office  -  with  products  ranging  from  Writing  Instruments.  Lighters,  Shavers 
and  Wlte-Out  correction  products  -  BIC  has  been  delivering  quality  and  value  to  consumers 
for  jo  years.  As  we  explore  the  tremendous  opportunities  ahead,  we  have  a  need  for  dedicated 
and  dynamic  employees  to  help  build  our  team. 


Sr.  Programmer  Analyst 


The  preferred  candidate  should  have  a  B.S.  In  Computer  Science  or 
related  field,  3+  years  AS/400  RPGIII  experience,  strong  project 
management  and  communication  skills. 

This  position  is  responsible  for  systems  analysis  and  design,  application 
development,  creating  project  plans.and  interfacing  with  users. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  package  and  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
dynamic,  growth-oriented  company.  Successful  candidates  are  required  to 
pass  a  drug  test  and  undergo  a  security  check.  Send  resume  including 
salary  history  to: 

BIC  Corporation,  Human  Resources  Dept.  (Code  DS),  500  Bic  Drive,  Milford,  CT  06460 
or  e-mail  jobs@bicwortd.com.  Fax:  (203)  783-2200  or  apply  online. 


Careers  that  build  your  future , 

Find  out  more  about  us  @  www.bkworid.com 

An  equal  opportunity  employer,  m/f 


COMPUTERWORLD  March  22, 1999 


Director  of  Technical  Resources; 
Develop  strategy  for  recruiting 
technical  staff.  Design  compen¬ 
sation  packages  by  analyzing 
market  information.  Assist  tech¬ 
nical  recruiters  in  hiring  deci¬ 
sions.  Manage  technical 
resources  optimally  and  assist 
project  managers  in  staffing  soft¬ 
ware  projects.  Design  strategy 
for  technical  resource  group  to 
achieve  quarterly  and  annual  tar¬ 
gets.  Must  have  2  yrs.  exp  man¬ 
aging  technical  staff  to  reach 
defined  goals,  ind.  1  yr.  quantita¬ 
tive  market  research.  Must  be 
familiar  with  computer  technolo¬ 
gies  and  networking  and  have 
ability  to  analyze  and  interpret 
market  research  data  and  apply 
quantitative  techniques  to  mar¬ 
ket  research  data.  Bachelor's  in 
Management,  Comp.  Sci., 
Engineering,  or  Science  req. 
9a.m.  -  5p.m.  40  hrs/wk., 
$80,000/yr.  Must  be  US  citizen, 
perm  or  temp,  resident  or  asylee. 
Send  2  resumes  to  case#  80900, 
P.O.  Box  8968,  Boston,  MA 
02114. 


Software  Release  Engineer: 
Ensure  timely  release  cycles, 
build  software  components, 
maintain  build  scripts  and  run 
validation  tests.  Strong  com¬ 
munication  skills  and  the  ability 
to  multitask.Develop  software 
components  using  Object 
Oriented  Technologies:  Java, 
Active  X  and  Windows  95/NT. 
Knowledge  of  Object  Oriented 
Technologies,  Java,  Active  X, 
Windows  95/NT,  Software 
Concepts  and  Release  Cycles. 
BS.  or  Foreign  Equivalent 
Required  in  Computer  Science 
AND  2  yrs.  exp.  or  M.S.  in  CIS 
or  Computer  Science  in  lieu  of  2 
yrs.  exp.  M-F,  9-5,  40h,rs/wk, 
$65.832/yr.  Send  (2)  Resumes 
to  Job  Code:  LL-01.  IRI 
Software  1601  Trapelo  Road 
Waltham,  MA  02154. 


Systems  Engineer  -  Telecomet 
Inc.,  a  NY  based  telecommunica¬ 
tions  engineering  company  which 
serves  the  needs  of  companies 
requiring  IT  and  communications 
Solutions,  presently  requires  the 
services  of  Systems  Engineers. 
The  successful  candidates  will: 
Design  &  install  local  &  wide  area 
networks  for  trading  &  financial 
groups;  configure,  modify,  up¬ 
grade  &  maintain  client  Novell  & 
NT  network  systems;  as  well  as 
analyze  network  traffic  &  offer 
solutions  to  increase  the  speed  & 
security  of  information  transfers. 
Req'd:  BS  Computer  Sci,  Math  or 
Bachelor  of  Engineering  +  1  yr 
exp  in  job  offered  or  related  IT 
occupation.  The  employer  will 
also  accept  employees  w/a 
Master's  degree  in  aforemen¬ 
tioned  fields.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  w/TCP/IP,  Novell,  Windows 
NT  &  UNIX.  To  apply,  send 
resume  to:  Telecomet  Inc.  HR 
Specialist,  375  Park  Ave.,7th 
floor,  NY,  NY  10152. 


Programmer  Analyst  Microbiz  is 
a  leading  software  developer  in 
the  PC-based  point-of-sale 
industry.  Microbiz  presently 
requires  the  services  of  a 
Programmer  Analyst.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  design, 
develop,  test  and  implement 
POS  software  applications  with 
multi-lingual  capabilities,  and  the 
ability  to  support  monetary  sys¬ 
tems,  using  dBase,  Clipper,  and 
C/C++.  Candidate  must  possess 
a  Bachelors  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  Mathematics  or 
Engineering,  as  well  as  two 
years  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  two  years  experience 
as  a  Systems  Analyst  or 
Compute'  Programmer.  Req¬ 
uired:  Must  have  experience  in 
Clipper,  dBase  and  C/C++.  To 
apply,  please  send  a  resume  to: 
Director  of  Human  Resources, 
Microbiz  Corp,  777  Corporate 
Drive,  Mahwah,  NJ  07430. 


Communications  Protocol  Eng¬ 
ineers,  NY,  NY:  Detect,  analyze 
and  resolve  problems  for  modem- 
based  systems.  Analyze  dial-up 
access  problems  for  high  volume 
transaction  processing  system 
(2400  front-end  processors)  of 
communications  network.  Provide 
pager  support  for  major  data  cap¬ 
ture  system,  mitigate  critical  prob¬ 
lems  on  the  production  system  and 
correct  underlying  faults.  Bach¬ 
elor's  Degree  &  2  years  exp.  as 
Comm.  Protocol  Engineer  or  Prog¬ 
rammer/Analyst.  C/C++,  UNIX, 
Communication  protocols  X.25, 
TCP/IP,  and  ECI/EPI  (3270) 
required.  Please  send  resume  by 
email  jobs@applicationresources. 
com,  fax  (212)  227-2825,  or  mail 
Keith  Eisenstark,  Application 
Resources  Consulting  Services, 
Inc.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY10006. 


Programmers/Engineers  nee¬ 
ded.  Several  positions  avail¬ 
able  for  qualified  candidates 
possessing  MS/BS  or  equiva¬ 
lent  and  relevant  work  experi¬ 
ence.  Position  involves  Distr¬ 
ibuted  Database  Design,  Data 
Modeling,  working  with  Data¬ 
bases  in  "On  Line  Transaction 
Processing  Environments” 
with  Replication  Server  using 
Relational  Database  Techn¬ 
ology  and  Telecommunication 
Applications.  Work  with  Unix, 
Sybase,  Replication  Servers 
and  ERWIN.  Must  be  willing  to 
travel  and  relocate  as  req¬ 
uired.  Fax  resume  to  215-661- 
1849  or  mail  to  Indotronix 
International  Corporation,  Two 
Penn  Center  Plaza,  Ste  200, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE  ENGI¬ 
NEER:  Design  and  develop 
client/server  applications  in  open 
environments  including  design¬ 
ing  and  developing  GUI  and 
database  performance  systems 
analysis  and  designing,  develop¬ 
ing,  and  testing  installing  and 
maintaining  customized  sys¬ 
tems.  Analysis,  design  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation  of 
three-tier  object  oriented  client/ 
server  systems.  Requires:  B.S.  in 
C.S.,  E.E.,  Math  or  other  quanti¬ 
tative  field.  Must  have  at  least 
three  years  of  client/server  soft¬ 
ware  development  including 
experience  in  three-tier  environ¬ 
ment  and  Sybase  and  demon¬ 
strated  ability  in  using  C  or  C++, 
and  Visual  Basic.  40  hrs/wk  (8:00 
a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.);  $66,000/yr. 
Send  resume/respond  to:  Job 
Order  #99-110,  PO  Box  989, 
Concord,  NH  03302-0989. 


Two  full-time  Project  Manager 
to  design  and  develop  ASIC 
modules  using  EDIF,  ORCAD 
Capture  and  ORCAD  Layout 
programs.  Test  prototypes 
using  synopsis  synthesis  tools 
and  Logic  Analyzers,  Provide 
support  in  upgrading  the  exist¬ 
ing  products  in  R&D  and  in  the 
field  of  applications.  Prepare 
schematics,  technical  reports 
and  instructional  manuals  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  establishment  and 
functioning  of  complete  sys¬ 
tems,  Must  have  a  Bachelor’s 
in  Electrical  Engineering  or 
Computer  Science  or  foreign 
degree  equivalent.  Must  have 
five  years  of  experience  in  the 
job  offered  or  five  years  of 
experience  in  a  position  with 
same  duties.  Salary  $80,000/ 
yr.  Send  resume  to:  Nanda 
Chheda  at  American  Mega¬ 
trends,  Inc.,  6145-F  Northbelt 
Parkway.  Norcross,  GA  30071. 


Sr.  Programmer  Analyst 
wanted  by  IT  Co.  in  Union, 
NJ.  Must  have  2  yrs  exp 
dsgng  &  dvlpg  client  server 
applies  using  Powerbuilder 
as  GUI;  using  Oracle, 
Sybase  &  SQL  server  as 
back  ends.  Will  use  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Relational  Data¬ 
base  Concepts,  Database 
Design  Data  Modeling,  SQL 
and  PL/SQL.  Bachelors  in 
Comp  Sci,  Electronics  or 
Instrumentation  Engg  req'd. 
Respond  by  resume  to:  HR 
Dept,  Patel  Consultants 
Corp,  1525  Morris  Ave, 
Union.  NJ  07083. 


IT  CAREERS  EAST 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
design,  develop,  test,  evaluate, 
maintain  and  support  software 
applications  in  a  client/server, 
object-oriented  environment 
using  Sybase,  Oracle,  SQL 
Anywhere,  PowerBuilder, 
Visual  Basic,  C/C++  and 
PL/SQL  on  cross  platform 
operating  systems  such  as 
UNIX,  Windows  NT,  MS-DOS 
and  VAX.  Require:  M.S.  degree 
in  Computer  Science  with  a 
demonstrated  ability  to  perform 
the  stated  duties  gained 
through  previous  work  experi¬ 
ence/academic  coursework. 
Salary:  $54,000  per  year,  8:30 
am  to  5:30  pm,  M-F.  Apply  by 
resume  to:  FL  Dept.  Of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Workforce  Program 
Support,  P.O.  Box  10869, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32302-0869; 
Job  Order#  FL1 91 5978 


Systems  Analyst  Prog¬ 
rammer  needed  F/T  for  NJ 
Info  Tech  Co.  Must  have  1 
yr  exp  analyzing,  dsgng, 
dvlpg,  implmnting,  enhan¬ 
cing,  modifying,  testing  & 
debugging  &  supporting 
applies  &  GUI  in  RDBMS 
(e.g.  SYBASE)  using  C, 
PowerBuilder  &  DB  Lib 
w/in  a  UNIX  OS.  B.S.  in 
Electronics  needed.  Res¬ 
pond  to:  HR  Dept.,  Patel 
Consultants  Corp.,  1525 
Morris  Ave.,  Union,  NJ 
07083. 


Senior  Software  Engineer 
required  by  S/ware/System 
Dvlpmt  Services  Co.  in 
Chelmsford,  MA.  Must  have 
Masters  in  Comp  Sci  or 
Elect  Engg  &  4  yrs  exp  dvlpg 
commercial  products  using 
C++,  Visual  C++  &  MFC  in 
Win  NT/95  ind  exp  in  real¬ 
time  embedded  s/ware  & 
Interactive  Voice  Response 
Systm  (IVR).  Working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Oracle  &  Microsoft 
SQL  Server.  Respond  to:  HR 
Dept,  General  Applied 
Technologies  Corporation, 
121  Brick  Kiln  Rd, 
Chelmsford,  MA  01824. 


Researcher  -  Comp¬ 
uter  Graphic  Design, 
needed  by  Research 
Institute  in  Providence, 
Rl.  Must  have  3 
months  exp  in  Graphic 
Design.  Bach  in  Appd 
Math,  Comp  Sci  or 
closely  related  field 
req’d.  Respond  to:  HR 
Dept.,  Fraunhofer  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Research  in 
Computer  Graphics, 
Inc,  321  South  Main 
St,  #2,  Providence,  Rl 
02903. 


Systems  Analysts  (2  posi¬ 
tions)  needed  by  a  Software 
Consulting  Co.  in  the 
Avenel/Woodbridge  area  in 
NJ.  To  plan,  implmt  &  coordi¬ 
nate  projects  involving  analy¬ 
sis,  dsgn,  dvlpmt  &  testing  of 
s/ware  using  Oracle,  Informix, 
Sybase  in  multi  platform  C/S 
envrmt  on  UNIX  &  Win  NT  OS; 
and  maintain  &  troubleshoot 
OS,  d/bases  &  n/works  using 
HP  Openview  &  DB  Artisan. 
Must  have  Bachelors  in  Comp 
Sci,  Comp  Engg  or  Math  and 

1  yr  exp  in  job  offered. 
Respond  to:  HR  Dept,  U&X 
Group,  Inc,  23  Mileed  Way. 
Avenel,  NJ  07001. 

Computer  Systems  Analyst 
wanted  by  Union,  NJ  IT  Co. 
Must  have  1  yr  exp  design¬ 
ing,  dvlpg,  implementing  & 
testing  Data  Warehouse 
reporting  systm,  S.M.A.R.T. 
(Strategic  manufacturing 
analysis  &  reporting  systm) 
utilizing  AS400  MS  SQL 
Server  (RDBMS,  ODBC 
Drivers,  Info  Pump,  Rower- 
builder,  PFC,  FOREST  & 
TREES.)  BS  in  Comp  Sci, 
Engg  or  Electronics  needed. 
Please  apply  to:  HR  Dept., 
Patel  Consultants  Corp., 
1525  Morris  Ave.,  Union,  NJ 
07083. 


ORACLE  DBA  -  LTX  Corp¬ 
oration,  a  designer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  of  test  equipment  for 
the  semiconductor  industry,  is 
seeking  an  Oracle  DBA  to 
administer,  manage  and  sup¬ 
port  and  Oracle  10.7. GUI  full 
financial  and  manufacturing 
application  suites.  Requires 
knowledge  of  setting  up  web- 
based  DB  apps.  MS/BS  plus 
3-5  years’  experience.  Job 
site:  Westwood,  MA.  Code 
DBA.  Please  send  resumes, 
indicating  code.,  to:  LTX 
Corporation,  HR,  5  Rosemont 
Ave.,  Westwood,  MA  02090. 
EOE. 


dream  salary. 


dream  location. 


dream  boss. 

in  your  dreams? 

Not  anymore. 

Got  big  dreams?  We'd  like  to  help  make  them  come  true. 

You  already  know  that  Computerworld  is  the  best  place  to  begin 
your  job  search.  Now,  it's  also  the  place  where  your  search  ends. 
Introducing  Computerworld/Career  Central,  where  you  don't 
have  to  find  the  jobs,  because  the jobs  find  you. 

If  you're  a  software  development  professional,  Computerworld/ 
Career  Central  is  the  most  effective,  hassle-free  way  for  you  to 
find  a  new  job-and  it  costs  you  nothing.  Just  visit  us  at 
www.careercentral.com/cw,  fill  out  a  Member  Profile  and 
submit  it.  We  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills,  experience  and 
preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  confidentially,  via  e-mail. 

We  do  the  work,  so  you  don't  have  to. 

It's  free,  it’s  easy,  and  most  important,  it  works. 

So  you've  got  nothing  to  lose,  except  maybe  your  dream  job. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

m  Career  Central" 

www.computerworldcareers.com 
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IT  CAREERS 


Core  Software  Engineer  respon¬ 
sible  for  developing  algorithms 
used  to  control  the  fueling,  tim¬ 
ing,  data  communications,  diag¬ 
nostics  and  other  basic  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  diesel  engine  using 
data  communication  protocols 
Design,  development,  implemen¬ 
tation,  maintenance  and  testing 
of  real-time  embedded  software 
with  Motorola's  microcontroller 
for  electronic  engine  control  sys¬ 
tems,  using  C  and  Assembly  lan¬ 
guages  on  a  UNIX  platform  with 
structured  design  and  analysis 
methodologies.  Develop  soft¬ 
ware  tools  with  shell  languages 
to  optimize  or  automate  the  soft¬ 
ware  development  process. 
Troubleshoot,  analyze  and  solve 
the  embedded  software  prob¬ 
lems  with  debugger  tools  in  real¬ 
time  situations.  Design  and 
implement  control  features  and 
make  modifications  to  existing 
features/functions,  keeping  prod¬ 
uct  backward  compatibility. 
Maintain  and  add  communica¬ 
tions  features  for  control,  tool  and 
management  systems.  Correct 
signal  inputs  and  outputs  hard¬ 
ware-software  mapping  and/or 
analog-digital  conversion  prob¬ 
lems.  Test  software  changes  and 
implementation  embedded  in  the 
microcontroller  to  check  the  soft¬ 
ware  performance  and  the  func¬ 
tionality  of  the  features.  Provide 
software  implementation  guide¬ 
lines  and  support  application 
teams  for  software  integration, 
troubleshooting  and  testing. 
Must  have  Ph.D.  in  Electrical 
Engineering  and  three  years 
experience  in  the  job  offered  or 
three  years  experience  as  a 
Software  Engineer.  Academic  or 
professional  experience  required 
in  the  following:  1)  developing, 
implementing,  testing  and  main¬ 
taining  real-time  embedded  soft¬ 
ware;  2)  software  development 
using  structured  design  method¬ 
ologies;  3)  utilizing  C  and 
Assembly  languages  on  a  UNIX 
platform;  4)  using  fuzzy  logic  and 
neural  networks;  and  5)  using 
data  communication  protocols. 
Course  work  required  in  Software 
Engineering;  UNIX  System 
Programming;  Computer  Algo¬ 
rithms  II;  Advanced  Numerical 
Analysis  Tr  Digital  Commun¬ 
ication;  and  VLSI  Circuits  and 
Systems.  40  hours/wk,  8:00  a.m. 
to  5:00  p.m„  $57,700  per  year. 
Send  resumes  with  Social 
Security  numbers  to  the  Indiana 
Department  of  Workforce 
Development,  10N.  Senate  Ave  , 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204-2277, 
Attention:  Dpg,  I.D.  #8038783. 
Apply  only  if  in  possession  of  per¬ 
manent  authority  to  work  in  the 
U  S.  An  Employer  Paid  Ad. 


Software  Engineering\Consul- 
tant:  St.  Louis,  MO.  Provide 
strategic  guidance  to  project 
managers  for  full  lifecycle  soft¬ 
ware  development  projects, 
including  technical  planning, 
design  and  software  quality  of 
systems  application  software  for 
secured  data  file  transfer  sys¬ 
tems  and  fraud  protection/detec¬ 
tion  systems  operating  between 
multiple,  disparate  hardware  and 
operating  system  platforms, 
including  MP-RAS  UNIX,  Sun/ 
Solaris,  MVS/Amdahl,  Tandem/ 
Guardian  and  Windows,  NT. 
Utilize  expert  knowledge  of 
object-oriented  methodologies 
and  C,  Visual  Basic,  and  shell 
(kornshell/bourneshell)  program¬ 
ming,  in  TCP/IP  and  x.25  net¬ 
working  environments,  as  well  as 
Lexcel  tool  for  Y2K  compliance 
testing.  Validate  status  of  project 
deliverables,  resolve  conflicts, 
and  ensure  existing  system  sta¬ 
bility  by  monitoring  production  of 
systems  in  assigned  area  of 
expertise.  Examine  existing  and 
emerging  technologies  related  to 
area  of  expertise  to  identify 
applicability  to  planned  projects, 
and  evaluate/recommend  soft¬ 
ware  development  tools  to  pro¬ 
ject  managers.  Requires 
Master's  degree  in  Comp.  Sci, 
Eng'g,  Math,  Info  Sys,  related 
field  or  equivalent  (employer 
considers  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
any  of  fields  listed,  plus  5  yrs  of 
progressive,  related  work  exp.  to 
be  equivalent).  Requires  1  yr.  in 
job  offered  or  f  yr.  exp.  as  Senior 
Software  Engineer.  One  year 
experience  in  related  occupation 
must  include  full  life  cycle  soft¬ 
ware  development  and  use  of 
object-oriented  methodologies 
for  guaranteed,  secured  file 
transfer  systems  on  MP-RAS 
UNIX,  Sun/Solaris  and  Windows 
NT  platforms,  as  well  as  C, 
Visual  Basic,  SQL  and  shell  pro¬ 
gramming  in  TCP/IP  and  x.25 
networking  environment,  and 
Lexcel.  40  hr/wk;  8:00  a.m.  - 
5:00  p.m.,  $75.000/yr  Send 
resume  to:  Mrs.  J.  Gaston, 
Missouri  Division  of  Employment 
Security,  13131  New  Halls  Ferry 
Road,  Florissant,  MO  63033. 
dob#:  146714. 


It  All  Starts  With  ROMAC 

Romac  International,  Inc.  and  Source  Services  Corporation  announce  the  completion  of  the 
merger  of  Source  into  Romac.  The  combined  company  will  operate  as  Romac  International 
providing  services  in  the  specialty  staffing  areas  of  information  technology,  finance  and 
£  accounting,  engineering,  human  resources  and  operating/industry  specialties. 

Romac  International  "The  KnowledgeForce  Resource'""  matches  employee  expertise,  expectations 
and  experience  with  employment  demands,  dimensions  and  dynamics  to  ensure  a  perfect  fit. 

If  you  have  the  Knowledge,  Romac  is  the  Resource  to  position  you  for  explosive  career  growth! 

/  Project  Managers 

/  VP  or  Directors  of  MIS/IS/Engineering 
/  Programmer/Analysts 
/  Database  Administrators 
/  Data  Architects 
/  Web  Developers 
J  Siebel,  Kenan  Experts 
/  Business  Analysts 

For  a  FUSE  copy  of  our  1 999  5alary  Survey 
call  V  -800-324-9639 

Send,  fax  or  email  resume  to: 

Romac  International,  Inc. 

Attn:  Cathy  Peterson 
5429  LBJ  Freeway  Suite  275 
Dallas,  TX  75240 
Phone:  972-387-1600 
Fax:  972-387-0204 
email:  cpeterson@romac.com 
www.romac.com 


ROMAC  INTERNATIONAL.  INC. 

“The  KnowledgeForce  Resource SM” 
SEARCH  •  CONTRACT  •  TEMP 
OUTPLACEMENT  •  OUTSOURCING 


Oracle  Programmers 

Escape  to  Paradise  on  a  Pacific  Atoll 

Raytheon  Range  Systems  Engineering  is  a  leader  in  the  field 
of  Range  Engineering,  Maintenance  and  Base  Support  of 
military  and  government  radar  facilities  around  the  world. 
As  the  base  contractor  for  the  US  Government  at  the 
Kwajalein  Atoll,  in  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  we 
are  seeking  ORACLE  Programmers  and  other  IT  Professionals 
for  assignment  to  Kwajalein,  a  beautiful,  tropical  island  in 
the  central  Pacific,  or  to  work  in  our  headquarters  in 
Burlington,  MA  on  our  ORACLE  Financial  Projects. 

Assignments  to  Kwajalein  require  a  one-year  commitment, 
and  provide  free  housing  and  eligibility  for  US  Federal  Tax 
Exclusion.  We  also  offer  excellent  medical,  life,  and  dental 
insurance,  as  well  as  other  fine  benefits.  Some  assignments 
may  only  offer  unaccompanied  status. 

To  be  considered  for  these  opportunities  in  either 
Kwajalein  or  our  Burlington,  MA  headquarters,  please 
mail  or  fax  your  resume  to:  Employment  Dept.  CW, 
Raytheon  Range  Systems  Engineering,  2  Wayside  Road, 
Burlington,  MA  01803.  Fax:  (781)  238-2976. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Raytheon 


SAP  Jobs 


Superhighway 
To  Success 


PLACES  HIQH  CALIBER  SAP  PROFESSIONALS  INTO  LONG 


AND  SHORT-TERM  POSITIONS  AT  LEADING  COMPANIES  ALL 


OVER  THE  GLOBE.  WE  SEEK  PROFESSIONALS  WHO  ARE 


HIGHLY  PROFICIENT  IN  ALL  MODULES  OF  SAP,  FOR 


Call  today  to  speak  To  a  recruiter  BCC.5gg.S55C 


OR  VISIT  INTELLIMARK-IT.COM 


Taming  A  World  Of 

Tepmical  Breakthroughs 

Since  its  Deginning  in  1 987,  Grace  Technologies  has  established  itself  as  a 
different  Dreed  of  cat  As  a  nationwide  multi-million  dollar,  employee-based  con¬ 
sultancy.  our  goal  is  to  provide  our  250  clients  with  the  highest  level  of  expertise 
and  service  to  meet  and  exceed  their  business  goals.  By  continually  adapting  to 
the  dynamic  landscape  of  the  technology  field,  we  challenge  our  talented  team 
of  professionals  to  keep  ahead  of  the  most  cutting  edge  technologies  and  solu¬ 
tions.  And  in  our  open  work  environment  our  professionals  have  all  the  creative 
freedom  to  run  wild  with  their  technical  abilities. 


E 

o 

u 


Grace 


If  you've  got  the  skills,  get  ready  for  a  future 
of  fearless  opportunities. 


U 


Data  Warehousing/DSS 

*  Oracle  Express.  Brio.  Informatica. 
COGNOS,  MicroStrategy,  Information 
Advantage.  Business  Objects 

*  Practice  Manager  (Atlanta) _ 

Oracle  Technical  Architects 

*  Oracle  Financials  Practice  Managers 

*  Sr.  Oracle  Financials  Architects 

*  Oracle  Financials  Programmers 

»  Oracle  Financials  Analyzer _ 

Peoplesoft  Technical  Architects 

*  Peoplesoft  Practice  Manager 

*  Sr.  Peoplesoft  Financials  Architects 


a ) 


DBS  (GEAC) 

*  M&D/MSA 

*  AP  PO.  CP  HR.  GL.  FA.  AR.  1C 
on-site/off-site 


a> 


For  immediate  consideraoon,  jolease  call/fax  or  send 
resume  to  Grace  Technologies.  Atm:  Technical 
Recruiter.  9  Campus  Drive.  3rd  Floor,  Parsippany. 

NJ  07054;  Ph;  800-767-70 1 7.  ext  334/333/34 1 ; 

Fax:  800-241-2620;  E-mail.  Recruiting@gracetech  com 
Southeast  Office.  Ph:  704-571-3935;  Fax:  704-571- 
3936  Boston  Office:  Ph:  617-573-5025;  Fax  617- 
573-5026.  EOE  M/F/D/V 
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ORACLE  PROFESSIONALS 


Check  Out:  http://itjobs.cendant.com 


If  you  do,  you  will  find  terrific  career  opportunities  with  our 
rapidly  growing  organization!  Cendant  Corporation  is  a 
Fortune  300  Company  with  global  operations  in  the  areas  of 
residential  real  estate,  hospitality  services,  car  rental  oper¬ 
ations,  membership  services  and  on-line  commerce.  We 
have  the  following  opportunities  available: 


DEVELOPER/2000  ENGINEER 

LAKEWOOD,  COLORADO  -  At  least  1  year  of  Oracle 
Forms  4.5  and  Reports  2.5  experience  is  needed.  Respond 
with  resume  to:  Human  Resources  Department  C,  Resort 
Computer  Corporation,  12596  W.  Bayaud,  #200, 
Lakewood,  CO  80228.  Fax#  303-232-9556.  E-mail: 
recruiter@rccden.com 


DATABASE  ADMINISTRATORS 

MOUNT  LAUREL,  NEW  JERSEY  -  2+  years  experience 
working  with  a  major  relational  database  is  needed  along 
with  proficiency  in  UNIX  scripts.  Respond  with  resume  to: 
Cendant  Mortgage,  Att:  HR9-PL,  6000  Atrium  Way,  Mount 
Laurel,  NJ  08054.  Fax#  609-439-4836.  E-mail: 
jobs@mortgagesvcs.com 

LEAD  ANALYST 

GARDEN  CITY,  LONG  ISLAND  -  5+  years  in  database 
design,  testing,  implementation,  maintenance  and  adminis¬ 
tration  is  needed.  Respond  with  resume  to:  Cendant  IT, 
Att:  Human  Resources  Department  C,  900  Old  Country 
Road,  Garden  City,  NY  11530.  Fax#  516-222-6388.  E- 
mail:  employme@cendant.com 


Your  efforts  will  be  rewarded  with  challenge,  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  highly  competitive  rewards  and  benefits. 
Equal  opportunity  employer  m/f/d/v. 


CENDANT 


IMET.'niOR 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  SERVICES 

METAMOR  is  a  leader  in  the  national  IT 
market  with  over  4,000  consultants  nation¬ 
wide.  Our  strong  ethics  have  led  the 
Portland  branch  to  1 1  years  of  strong  local 
market  leadership  &  local  success  measured 
in  double  digits. 

METAMOR  has  various  openings  in  Portland 
for  consultants  with  2  years  of  experience. 

METAMOR  offers  a  competitive  compen¬ 
sation  &  benefits  package.  For  immediate 
consideration,  mail,  fax  or  e-mail  your 
resume  to: 

METAMOR  Information  Technology  Services 

10220  SW  Greenburg  Road,  Suite  301, 

Dept  C,  Portland,  OR  97223 

Fax:  (503)  293  3898 

Tel:  (503)  293  2499 

Toll  free:  (888)  882  8326 

E-mail:  jpatterson@metamor-its.com 

Web:  http://www.metamor-its.com 


•  Oracle,  Java 
•Business  Objects 
•PL/SQL 
•Visual  Basic 


W  & i  Business 
Jf  Alliance 
Programme 


-C,  C++ 

>  Integral  HR 


Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Programmer-Analyst  (Micro/ 
Web)  -  Multiple  openings  Struct¬ 
ured  systems  analysis,  design, 
development  testing,  quality 
assurance,  implementation,  inte¬ 
gration,  maintenance  and  sup¬ 
port  of  integrated  client-server 
based  systems  for  business, 
financial,  banking,  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  other  commercial  busi¬ 
ness  application  systems  in  a 
multi-hardware/multi-software 
environment  using  centralized  or 
distributed  relational  database 
management  systems,  4GLs 
(Fourth  Generation  Languages) 
and  other  GUI  (Graphical  User 
Interface)  front-end  tools. 
Analysis,  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  client-server  applications 
using  object-oriented  methodolo¬ 
gy.  Bachelot's  Degree  (or  equiva¬ 
lent)  in  Computer  Science-Math/ 
Engineering/Science/Business- 
Commerce  and  1  yr.  experience 
in  job  ottered  or  as  Software 
Engineer/Systems  Analyst  are 
required  Must  have  appropriate 
combination  of  skills  as  follows:  I 
of  A  and  2  of  B;  or  2  of  A  and  I  of 
B:  or  3  ol  A  A  includes  Oracle, 
Sybase,  Informix,  Progress, 
Ingres.  Access  and  Proxy 
Server:  and  B  includes 

PowerBuilder.  Visual  Basic,  MS- 
Windows,  Visual  C++,  JAM.  APT- 
SOL  SQL'FOHMS,  ESQL/C, 
GUPTA  SQL.  Progress  4GL. 
Intermix  4GL  Ingies  4GL.  C. 
Java,  Lotus  Notes  HTML,  CGI. 
IIS,  ASP,  Front  Page,  Perl  and 
Java  Development  Kit  (JDK); 
High  mobility  preferred  40 
hrs/wk,  8am  -  5pm.  $56,615  - 
$75,000  per  year  Qualified  appli¬ 
cants  should  contact  or  send 
resume  to  Mr  Ron  Marsh, 
Manager,  Alle-Kiski  Job  Center, 
3  Kensington  Square,  New 
Kensington.  PA  1 5066.  Refer  to 
Job  Order  #7047307. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST  Form¬ 
ulating  or  defining  computer  sys¬ 
tems  scope  and  objectives 
through  research  and  fact  finding 
to  develop  or  modify  moderately 
complex  information  systems, 
Analyze  user  requirements,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  problems  to  auto¬ 
mate  processing  or  to  improve 
existing  computer  systems. 
Prepare  detailed  technical  speci¬ 
fications  from  which  computer 
programs  may  be  written  or  mod¬ 
ified.  Mentor  and  perform  peer 
review  of  work  product  of  com¬ 
puter  programmers.  Participate 
in  normal  oncall  rotation  as 
required  to  remedy  systems  fail¬ 
ure,  Master  of  Science  degree 
and  2  years  experience  or  in  the 
alternative  Bachelor  of  Science 
and  5  years  of  experience. 
Special  Requirements:  1.  In 
depth  knowledge  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  year  experience  in 
all  phases  of  applications  SDLC 
(Systems  Development  Life 
Cycle).  2.  Experience  tor,  at  least 
one  year  with  life  insurance  prod¬ 
ucts  and  business  processes.  3. 
Two  years  application  develop¬ 
ment  on  UNIX  Operating 
Systems.  4.  Completion  of  a  sub¬ 
stantive  course  in  management 
fundamentals  and/or  leadership 
development  or  demonstrated 
leadership  skills.  40  hrs/wk. 
$62,200/yr.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  in  the 
United  States.  Send  your  resume 
to  the  Iowa  Workforce  Center. 
215  Keo  Way,  Des  Moines.lowa 
50309-1727.  Please  refer  to  Job 
Order  I A  1100824.  Employer 
paid  advertisement. 


IT  CAREERS 


Senior  Consultant  ,  Irving,  TX  , 
Provide  consulting  services  to 
assigned  clients  in  connection 
with  the  reengineering  of  existing 
systems  using  Oracle  Applic¬ 
ations  and  related  Oracle  tools. 
Design  and  develop  technical 
conversion  procedures  to  con¬ 
vert  data  from  existing  systems 
to  Oracle  Applications.  Analyze 
client  and  system  requirements; 
develop,  test,  and  support 
client/server  GUI  database  appli¬ 
cations  using  relational  database 
management  systems.  Travel  to 
client  sites  in  the  U.S.  approxi¬ 
mately  50%  of  the  time  for  peri¬ 
ods  of  7  to  15  days  at  a  time  . 
Bachelor's  in  Comp  Sci,  MIS  or 
Engineering;  2  yrs  exp.  in  job 
ottered  or  2  yrs  as  information 
Technology  Consultant.  6  mos 
exp.  implementing  Oracle  sys¬ 
tems  using  Oracle  development 
tools.  40  hrs/wk;  8:30  -  5:30; 
$62,500K/yr.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  in  the  U.S. 
Apply  at  the  Texas  Workforce 
Commission,  Dallas,  Texas  OR 
send  resume  to  the  Texas 
Workforce  Commission,  1117 
Trinity,  Room  424T,  Austin,  Texas 
78701,  J.O.  #TX0520167.  Ad 
paid  by  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Senior  Software  Engineer  (6 
openings):  Designs,  develop  and 
implement  software  systems  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design 
and  directs  software  testing  pro¬ 
cedures,  programming  and  doc¬ 
umentation,  One  year  of  experi¬ 
ence  required  using;  1  of  Group 
A  and  3  of  Group  B  OR  2  of  A 
and  2  of  B  as  follows:  Group  A  - 
Oracle  RDBMS,  Designer  2000, 
Developer  2000,  Oracle  Applic¬ 
ations  (Financials,  Manufac¬ 
turing  -  Order  Entry  &  Inventory); 
Group  B  -  Oracle  Forms,  Oracle 
Reports,  SQL’Plus,  Pro*C, 
PL/SQL,  SQL’Forms,  SQL* 
Reports.  Work  involves  extensive 
travel  and  frequent  relocation. 
Must  have  one  year  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  senior  software  engi¬ 
neer  or  as  a  computer  profes¬ 
sional  and  a  Master’s  degree  in 
one  of  several  limited  fields: 
Computer  Sci/Apps,  Eng., 
Master’s  degree  in  one  of  sever¬ 
al  limited  fields:  Computer 
Sci/Apps,  Eng.,  Chem.,  Math  or 
Physics  or  scientific  or  business 
related  field.  Will  accept  B.S. 
degree  or  foreign  equivalent  with 
five  years  of  experience  as  com¬ 
puter  professional.  Salary: 
$75,000  per/yr,  40  hrs/wk.,  9:00- 
5:00  p.m.  Please  submit 
resumes  to:  Ms.  Charlene 
Cogley,  Mgr.  Beaver  Falls  Job 
Center,  2103  Ninth  Ave.,  Beaver 
Falls,  PA  15010:  Job  Order  No.: 
2024003. 


Senior  Software  Engineer  (4 
openings):  Designs,  develop 
and  implements  software  sys¬ 
tems  to  determine  feasibility  of 
design  and  directs  software 
testing  procedures,  program¬ 
ming  and  documentation.  One 
year  of  experience  required 
using;  1  of  Group  A  and  3  of 
Group  B  OR  2  of  A  and  2  of  B 
as  follows:  Group  A  -  Oracle 
RDBMS,  Designer  2000, 
Developer  2000,  Oracle 
Applications  (Financials, 
Manufacturing  -  Order  Entry  & 
Inventory);  Group  B  -  Oracle 
Forms,  Oracle  Reports, 
SQL’Plus,  Pro’C,  PL/SQL, 
SQL'Forms,  SQL'Reports, 
Work  involves  extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation. 
Master's  degree  in  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  limited  fields:  Computer 
Sci/Apps,  Eng.,  Chem.,  Math, 
Physics  or  a  scientific  or  busi¬ 
ness  related  field.  Will  accept 
B.S.  degree  or  foreign  equiva¬ 
lent  with  five  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  computer  profession¬ 
al.  Salary:  $70,000  per  /yr,  40 
hrs/wk.,  9:00-5:00  p.m.  Please 
submit  resumes  to:  Mr.  James 
Clarke.  Mgr.  Uniontown  Job 
Center,  32  Iowa  Street, 
Uniontown,  PA  15401. 
Reference  Job  Order: 
8047694. 
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you  look  out  toward  your  opportunity  horizon,  what  do  you  see?  Imagine.. 
CNF  Transportation,  Inc.  There  you  will  behold  a  vista  of  innovation,  chal¬ 
lenge  and  growth  stretching  out  before  you  as  wide  open  as  your  own 
potential.  Here  is  where  you  can  focus  your  intuition,  ideas  and  initiative. 
CNF  Transportation,  Inc.,  the  technological  leader  in  the  transportation  and 
logistics  industry— it’s  where  a  world  of  opportunity  is  within  your  reach! 

I  IT  Corporate  Systems  Manager 
I  DB2  DBA 
I  Oracle  DBA 

►  Oracle  Developer/Analyst 
I  Associate  Oracle  DBA 

I  Systems — IBM  mainframe 
I  Systems  Analyst — IEF  Composer 

►  EDI  Communications  Analyst 
I  Sr.  Systems  Analyst — EDI 

I  AS/400  Application  Developer 


- 
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access  to  the  most  advanced  EDI  computer  and  communica¬ 
tions  systems  and  our  strong  partnerships  with  Oracle, 
PeopleSoft  and  IBM,  we  have  created  an  environment  where 
all  of  our  IT  professionals  are  proud  and  dynamic  contribut¬ 
ing  members.  We  have  the  resources  to  reward  our  diverse 
team  with  an  outstanding  salary  and  benefits  program 
including:  401  (k),  retirement  plan,  tuition  reimbursement, 
stock  purchase  plan  and  incentive  compensation.  Please 
send  your  resume  to:  CNF  Service  Company,  Staffing 
Services— CW322,  PO 
Box  3477,  Portland,  OR 
97208;  Fax:  (503)  450-2168; 
e-mail:  jobs@cnf.com 


TRANSPORTATION 


Where  ideas  carry  weight 


All  hires  pending  pre-employ¬ 
ment  drug  screening.  We  are 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


1-800-488-9204 
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IT  CAREERS 


There  are  people  who  watch  "I.T."  happen. 
There  are  people  who  wonder  how  "I.T."  happened. 
There  are  few  who  make  "I.T."  happen. 


Be  part  of  the  chosen  few  SM 


ERP  EDI 

Networking  Databases 

Client/Server  Web  Development 


WWW.QIS.COM 


World  of  Opportunities 

To  work  with  our  Fortune  500  Clients 


Minimum  of  2.5  Years  Experience 

ERP:  SAP,  JD  Edwards,  PeopleSoft,  Oracle,  Baan,  Lawson 
Client/Server:  C,  C++,  Visual  Basic,  Power  Builder,  Delphi,  Oracle 
Databases:  Oracle,  SQL  Server,  Informix,  Sybase,  DB2 
Networking:  MCSE,  CNE,  NT,  UNIX,  Solaris,  SUN  OS,  CISCO  Routers 
Web  Development:  HTML,  ASP,  IIS,  JAVA,  AWT,  Cold  Fusion,  Microsoft  Tools 
EDI:  Gentran,  Harbinger 

Positions  Available:  Project  manager.  ERP  Specialists.  Functional  Lead,  Technical  Lead. 
Applications  Associate.  Technical  Associate,  Database  Administrator,  Systems  Analyst. 


National  Recruiting 
25300  Telegraph  Road  .  Suite  590 
Southfield,  Michigan  48034  _  _  # 

E-mail:  recruiting@qis.com  I 11  ■  01*111  ill  IOI1 

Phone:  800.785.2538  ext.  230 
Fax:  800.785.5827  E<*ual  Opportunity  Employer 


Quality 

Systems 


Your  technology  career  may 
havejust  begun.  Or  you  may  be 
an  experienced  software  pro¬ 
fessional.  What  you  need  is  a 
company  that  offers  you 
diverse  opportunities  in  tech¬ 
nology  services  and  project 
management,  while  keeping 
you  from  getting  technically 
obsolete.  That  company  is 
Mastech! 

Mastech  represents  global 
opportunity  with  a  fast-track 
company  that  promotes  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  our  consulting  prac¬ 
tice  ranging  from  Y2K  project 
management  to  client  server 
based  system  development.  If 
you  have  proven  IT  skills,  and 
are  interested  in  a  challenging 
position  working  to  support 
some  of  the  world's  largest 
organizations,  we  may  havejust 
pportunity  for  you. 


Client  Server 

1  nter  net/I  nt  ra  net 

•  Unix  System  Admin 

•Java  HTML 

•  Object  Oriented  Devel 

•EDI 

•  NT  System  Admin 

Yr  2000  Services 

ERP 

• BAAN  • SAP 

•  Project  Managers 

•  Oracle  Apps  •  JD  Edwards 

•  Prog  Analyst  Cobol,  Database 

•  PeopleSoft 

IT  [ECS  0=0 


Join  one  of  the  industry  leaders  in  IT  Services  with  revenues  over  $190 
million.  Mastech  has  been  recognized  by  Inc.  magazine  as  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  privately  held  companies  four  times.  Now  a  public  entity, 
our  client  base  spans  over  400  companies  including  EDS,  KPMG,  IBM, 
Ernst  &  Young  and  Cap  Gemini,  who  rely  on  our  expertise  to  achieve 
their  goals.  We  are  looking  for  dynamic  individuals  to  play  an  integral 
role  in  supporting  the  growth  of  our  consulting  efforts. 

Mastech  provides  a  compensation  plan  structured  to  encourage  and 
reward  top  performers  and  a  full  benefits  program.  Please  fax  your 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  Mastech  Corporation,  Attn:  National 
Recruitment,  Fax:  (412)  490-9861;  Ph:  (412)  490-9191.  E-mail: 
ExploreTheWorld@mastech.com.  EOE. 


www.mastech.com 


mm 


Senior  Software  Engineer:  St. 
Louis,  MO.  Lead  project  teams 
in  full  lifecycle  software  devel¬ 
opment,  including  design, 
development,  testing,  imple¬ 
mentation  (domestically  and 
internationally),  documentation 
and  maintenance  of  systems 
application  software  for  credit 
and  debit  processing,  including 
authorization  clearing,  reconcili¬ 
ation  and  settlements  between 
member  financial  institutions, 
using  1ST  (Information 
Switching  Technology)  for  ATMs 
and  Point  of  Sale  (POS)  termi¬ 
nals;  Basic,  C/C++,  X-Motif,  and 
socket  programming;  Oracle 
database;  and  SQL,  TCP/IP, 
UNIX,  Solaris  2.X,  MS-DOS, 
and  Windows  95  &  NT 

(client/server)  operating  envi¬ 
ronments.  Lead  feasibility  stud¬ 
ies,  logic  design,  and  cost/time 
analyses  to  prepare  technical 
project  plans,  and  to  develop 
procedures  and  tools  to  facili¬ 
tate  process  improvements  in 
all  phases  of  software  develop¬ 
ment  lifecycle.  Contribute  to 
development  of  staff  training 
programs.  Requires  Master's 
degree  in  Comp.  Sci,  MIS,  Math 
Eng'g,  Statistics,  or  equivalent 
(employer  considers  a  Bach¬ 
elor's  degree  in  any  of  major 
fields  listed,  plus  5  yrs  of  related 
work  exp.,  to  be  equivalent). 
Requires  1  yr.  in  job  offered  or  1 
yr.  exp.  as  Software  Engineer/ 
Developer  or  Systems  Analyst. 
One  year  experience  in  related 
occupation  must  include  full  life 
cycle  software  development  of 
credit/debit  processing  systems 
in  client/server  environment, 
using  1ST,  Solaris  2.X.  Windows 
95  &  NT,  SQL,  Oracle,  TCP/IP, 
UNIX  and  Basic  programming. 
Must  be  willing  to  travel  10-20% 
of  the  time,  domestically  and 
internationally.  40  hr/wk;  8:00 
am.  -  5:00  p.m.,  $64,000/yr. 
Send  resume  to:  Mrs.  J.  Gaston, 
Missouri  Division  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security,  131 31  New  Halls 
Ferry  Road.  Florissant,  MO 
63033,  Job  *:  146682. 


Contract  *  Contract  to  Hire  •  Direct  Placement 


'  f 

In  a  rapidly  evolving  business  environment  /  /  f  V. 
Aztech  Professional  Services  offers  a  fresh  approach 
to  doing  things.  With  open  and  honest  communication,  no 
"non-competes",  full  disclosure  of  billing  rates  and  "custom 
built’  compensation  packages,  employees  and  employers  alike 
are  discovering  and  appreciating  the  way  we  do  business. 


Seeking  Individuals  with  2  or  more  years  experience  in: 


•  MAINFRAME 

■  CLIENT  SERVER 

•  PROJECT  MANAGEMENT 

Phoenix 

(800)  483-2774 
AZjobs®  aztechpro.com 

Ft.  Lauderdale 

(877)916-2612 
FLjobs  @  aztechpro.com 


•  DATA  MANAGEMENT 
-  BUSINESS  ANALYSIS 

•  Q/A  TESTING 

Minneapolis 

(877)  337-9544 
MNjobs  @  aztechpro.com 

New  York  /  Connecticut 

(877)  414-5270 
NYjobs@aztechpro.com 


Q 

Aztech 

ProYMsonel  Se'wces.  me 


For  complete  job  listings,  visit  our  website: 

www.  aztechpro.  com 

Named  as  one  of  Entrepreneur  Magazine's 
Fastest  Growing  Businesses  in  America. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Data  Base  Administrator  in 
Burlington  VT  area.  Designs  and 
maintains  relational  computer 
databases;  designs  new  data¬ 
base  models  for  Oracle  relation¬ 
al  databases  (O.R.D.’s)  using 
one  or  more  case  modeling 
tools;  modifies  structure  of  exist¬ 
ing  O.R.D.’s  to  improve  efficiency 
of  data  storage  and  retrieval  by 
database  application  programs, 
and  add  functionality  to  the  data¬ 
base;  responsible  for  perfor¬ 
mance  tuning  O.R.D.’s  given 
parameters  of  a  particular  oper¬ 
ating  system  and  hardware  envi¬ 
ronment  that  includes  a  redun¬ 
dant  array  of  inexpensive  disks 
(RAID),  and  customer  system 
factors;  responsible  for  maintain¬ 
ing  and  supporting  day-to-day 
operation  of  existing  O.R.D.'s. 
Maintenance  and  support  activi¬ 
ties  include  setting  up,  trouble 
shooting,  installing,  upgrading, 
and  configuring  servers,  devel¬ 
oping  scripts  to  automate  and 
streamline  maintenance  proce¬ 
sses  such  as  backup  and 
restore;  responsible  for  data  con¬ 
version  software  for  version, 
update,  and  maintenance  releas¬ 
es.  Requires  Master's  degree  or 
equivalent  in  Computer  Science 
or  Computer  Engineering,  plus  3 
yrs  experience  as  a  Database 
Administrator  OR  3  yrs  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  Database  Application 
Programmer.  Alternatively,  a 
Bachelor's  degree  plus  5  yrs  of 
experience  as  a  Database 
Administrator  OR  5  yrs  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  Database  Application 
Programmer  will  be  deemed 
equivalent.  Specifically,  the 
applicant  must  have  command  of 
at  least  one  case  modeling  tool 
applicable  to  work  on  Oracle 
relational  databases;  work  expe¬ 
rience  must  include  making 
modifications  to  an  existing  data¬ 
base  model  and  adding  function¬ 
ality  to  an  existing  O.R.D.,  perfor¬ 
mance  tuning  an  O.R.D.,  working 
in  a  complex  hardware  environ¬ 
ment  that  includes  a  RAID,  and 
maintenance  and  support  of  day- 
to-day  operations  of  an  existing 
O.R.D.  40hrs/wk,  8AM-5PM, 
Salary  $80,000/yr.  Please  send  2 
copies  of  resume  to  Job  Order 
No.  615605  ,  Jobs  and  Training 
Division,  VT  Department  ot 
Employment  and  Training,  PO 
Box  488,  Montpelier,  VT  05601- 
0488 


www.ineedahightechjob.com 


www.dice.com 
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DCI,  in  association  with  The  Outsourcing  Institute,  presents  the 

Outsourcing 

Conference 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA  •  MAY  19  -  20,  1999 


Bringing  You  Outsourcing  Knowledge  Since  1991 


New  Conference  Program! 

Longer,  More  In-Depth  Sessions! 


Featuring  the  most  comprehensive  and  in-depth 
coverage  of  offshore  and  nearshore  outsourcing 
issues  ever  presented  at  a  major  conference! 

Managing  New  and  Existing  Outsourcing 
Relationships  -  Discover  the  key  issues  and 
lessons  learned  for  effectively  managing 
ongoing  IT  outsourcing  relationships 


New  and  Emerging  Outsourcing 
Opportunities  -  Learn  which  ERP,  e-commerce 
applications,  sites  or  implementations  have 
proven  most  successful  and  why 


Offshore  Outsourcing  -  Gain  key  insights 
on  the  benefits,  best  practices  and 
challenges  of  offshore  outsourcing 

To  register  or  to  receive  a  free  brochure, 
call  our  conference  hotline  or  visit  us  on 
the  web: 


iWeWuWiimif- 

978-470-3880 


Register  Online  -  Secure  Site 


www.DCI.com/cMitsrc/  sri 


Produced  By 


1 OUTSOURCING  INSTITUTE 


Conference  Co-Sponsors 

BFL  Software 


Ac  META  Group 


P 


S.% 


Softtek 
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|  Programmer  Analyst 
-  Analyze,  design, 
develop,  modify,  test 
&  debug  software. 
Knowledge  of  Oracle 
req’d.  Bach,  degree, 
+  2  years  exp,  req’d. 
Send  resume  to:  C. 
Chiodo  (AZ),  Broad- 
reach  Consulting, 
676  E.  Swedesford 
Rd,  #200,  Wayne,  PA 
19087 


Systems  Analyst  -  Analyze 
reqs.,  design,  test  &  imp. 
SAP  systems.  Use  ABAP/4 
programming.  M-F,  8am- 
5pm,  40  hrs/wk,  $75,000/yr. 
Req:  Bach.  In  Comp.  Sci., 
Math  or  any  degree  in 
Science.  &  1  yr  Exp. 

Employer  is  a  computer 
consulting  company.  Relo¬ 
cation  required  to  client 
sites  for  periods  of  6  mos  to 
2  yrs.  Apply  at  Texas 
Workforce  Commission, 
Dallas,  Tx  or  send  resume 
to  the  Texas  Workforce 
Commission,  1117  Trinity, 
Rm  424T,  Austin,  TX  78701 , 
JO#  TX0612739 


Software  Engineer:  Design 
develop  and  implement  software 
systems  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design  and  directs  software 
testing  procedures,  program¬ 
ming  and  documentation.  Work 
involves  extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  Must  have  one 
year  of  experience  using  SAP. 
Bachelors  degree  in  Computer 
Science/Applications,  Engin¬ 
eering,  Chemistry,  Math,  Physics 
or  a  business  related  field. 
Salary  is  $80,000  per/yr,  40 
hrs/wk..  9:00-5:00  p.m.  Please 
submit  resumes  to:  Mr.  Duane  M. 
Brentzel,  Mgr.  Greensburg  Job 
Center,  599  Sells  Lane, 
Greensburg,  PA  15601  Job 
Order  No.:  1023818. 


AS/400  RPG 

Arizona-National 
Programmer  to 
Manager  levels 
Full  time  positions 
CSS,  Inc. 

Tom  Kemen 
888/675-0888 
Fax:  602/675-0809 
tom  @jobs-usa  .com 
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CGN  &  Associates  has  multi¬ 
ple  positions  available  in  our 
Cary,  NC,  Peoria,  IL,  Livonia, 
Ml,  and  Louisville,  KY  offices. 


Project  Managers  - 
Facilitate  clients  through  a 
requirement  discovery  pro¬ 
cess:  define  appropriate  tech¬ 
nical  design,  project  scope 
development  and  overall 
project  planning:  experience 
in  front  end  business  devel¬ 
opment  process:  utilize  rela¬ 
tional  databases  both  in 
Mainframe  and  Client/Server 
environments. 

Bachelors/Masters  in  Engi¬ 
neering  or  Computer  Science 
or  equivalent  plus  1-3  yrs. 
experience.  Send  resumes 
to: 

CGN  &  Associates,  Inc., 

Attn:  Human  Resource 


Dept.,  415 
S.W.  Washington, 
Peoria,  IL  61602 
or  fax  to  (309)  495-2224; 
(ref.  Ad  #99-104) 


www.ron.net 
No  phone  calls  please! 


Senior  Software  Engineer  (4 
openings):  Design,  develop  and 
implement  software  systems 
to  determine  feasibility  of  design 
and  directs  software  testing  pro¬ 
cedures,  programming  and  doc¬ 
umentation  using  relational  data 
base  management  systems 
(RDBMS).  Work  involves  exten¬ 
sive  travel  and  frequent  reloca¬ 
tion.  Must  have  three  years  of 
experience  using  RDBMS  in  a 
UNIX  and/or  Windows  environ¬ 
ment.  Master's  degree  in  one  of 
several  limited  fields:  Computer 
Sci/Apps,  Eng.,  Chem.,  Math, 
Physics  or  business  related  field. 
Will  accept  B.S.  degree  with  five 
years  of  experience  as  computer 
professional.  Salary  is  $75,000 
per/yr,  40  hrs/wk.,  9:00-5:00  p.m. 
Please  submit  resumes  to:  Mr. 
James  Clarke,  Mgr.,  Uniontown 
Job  Center,  32  Iowa  Street, 
Uniontown,  PA  15401  Job  Order 
No.:  1023822. 


Software  Engineer  with  5  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional,  requir¬ 
ing  supervision  of  other  comput¬ 
er  professionals,  who  will  devel¬ 
op  s/w  systems,  applying  com¬ 
puter  science,  engineering,  and 
mathematical  analysis,  with  5 
years  of  experience  using 
Informix.  Analyzes  s/w  reqs.  And 
performs  testing  and  user  train¬ 
ing  after  development.  Extensive 
travel  and  frequent  relocation. 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  limited  fields:  engineering, 
mathematics,  computer  science 
or  physics.  $77,000/yr,  40 

hours/wk.,  9:00  am  -  5:00  pm. 
Send  resumes,  listing  job  order 
number  8047202,  to:  Washin¬ 
gton  Job  Center  Manager, 
Millcraft  Center,  Suite  150  LL,  90 
West  Chestnut  Street,  Washin- 
gton,  PA  15301. _ 


Senior  Software  Engineer: 
Designs,  develops  and  imple¬ 
ments  software  systems  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design 
and  directs  software  testing,  pro¬ 
cedures,  programming  and  doc¬ 
umentation.  Work  involves  exten¬ 
sive  travel  and  frequent  reloca¬ 
tion.  Must  have  at  least  six  (6) 
months  of  experience  using 
PeopleSoft.  Master's  degree  in 
one  of  several  limited  fields: 
computer  science/application, 
engineering,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  physics  or  a  business 
related  field.  Will  accept  B.S. 
degree  with  five  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  computer  profession¬ 
al.  Salary  is  $105,000  per  /yr,  40 
hrs/wk.,  9:00-5:00  p.m.  Please 
submit  resumes  to:  Mr.  Richard 
Introcaso.  Mgr.  Beaver  County 
Job  Center.  120  Merchant 
Street.  Ambridge,  PA  15003. 
Reference  Job  Order:  9093863. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER:  Mul¬ 
tiple  openings  for  software  engi¬ 
neers  to  design,  develop  and  test 
computer  programs  for  business 
applications;  analyze  software 
requirements  to  determine  feasi¬ 
bility  of  design;  direct  software 
system  testing  procedures  using 
expertise  in  DB2,  CICS,  VS 
COBOL  II  and  Expeditor.  Req¬ 
uirements:  Bachelor's  Degree  or 
equivalent  in  Computer  Science 
or  related  field  and  one  to  two  (1  - 
2)  years  experience  as  a  soft¬ 
ware  engineer,  knowledge  of 
DB2,  CICS,  VS  COBOL  II  and 
Expeditor.  Salary:  $57,000/year. 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  A.M.  to 
5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/week, 

involves  extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  Apply:  Mr. 
James  Woods,  Acting  Manager, 
Pittsburgh  East  Job  Center,  6206 
Broad  Street,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
15206,  Job  No.  6023827. 


June  6-9 

1999 


Desert  Springs 

MARRIOTT 


Palm  Desert 

CALIFORNIA 


To  register;  call 

1-800-488-9204 


Yes,  send  me  more 
information  about  NetCom3. 


m 


NAME 


NeTioms 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


PHONE  NUMBER 


CWM  1/99 


When  it  comes  to  network  storage  furniture,  you  hove  o  lot  of  options.  But  if  you're  looking  for  a  solution  that  will  keep  your  network 
operating  at  peak  capacity,  there's  only  one  choice.  NetCom3. 


Mail  or  Fax  to 
EDP 

2550  W.  Midway  Blvd. 
Broomfield,  CO  80020 
ATTN:  Marketing 


NetCom3  is  the  only  furniture  flexible  enough  to  change  as  rapidly  as  your  network  changes.  Without 
disrupting  your  operations.  So  you're  assured  of  a  solution  that  works  as  well  today 
as  it  will  tomorrow. 

You  expect  a  lot  from  your  network.  Expect  as  much  from  your 
network  furniture.  NetCom3.  The  choice  is  clear. 


Engineered  Data  Products 


Fax  303-465-4936 


1-800-4321 -EDP  www.edp-usa.com 
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MARKETPLACE 

For  more  information  on  advertising, 
call  (800)  343-6474 


Enterprise  Guidelines  for 
Web  &  Client/Server  Development 

/  Increase  developer  productivity 
/  Reduce  end-user  training  and  support  costs 
/  Template  repository  promotes  consistent  designs 
/  Web-based  authoring  makes  customization  easy 
/  Delivered  with  a  highly  scalable  application  server 
/  Secure  database  access  and  retrieval 
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We  specialize  In  providin^HMVS, 
VSE  service  to  clients  who  need 
Outsourcing,  Remote  Computing,  Year 
2000:  Mainframe  Conversion  Test 
Environment,  Tape  Conversions, 

|  Systems  Programming  &  Netvlrking 
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Visit  our  website,  or  for  more 
information,  call  800-274-5556. 


/  Supports  UNIX,  Windows  NT, 
Windows  95,  and  Open  VMS 

*/  Notification  via  numeric  and  alpha 
pagers,  telephones,  and  custom 
methods 

/  Interfaces  with  all  leading 
system/network  management 
products 

%/  Unlimited  escalation  guarantees 
the  right  people  are  contacted 


Attention!™ w'di  page  you,  or 
call  you  on  the  phone  when 
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(719)591-9110  -fax  (719)  591-9590 


Call for  free  derm  software  800-684-1684 


S/390 


The  same  algorithmic  technology  that 
made  PKZIP  DOS  famous  now  drives 
enterprise  networks  onboard  OS/390 
CMOS  processors. 

With  PKZIP  MultiPlatform  from  ASi,  you  can 
compress  and  transfer  data  across  1 1 
platforms  from  MVS  to  Windows.  In 
today’s  harsh  open  systems  climate,  it’s 
much  more  than  just  something  nice  to  have. 

Start  your  FREE  EVALUATION  today. 
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888-278-2203 
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ASCENT  SOLUTIONS  Inc.  Internet  unuui.astzlp.com  •  6-mail:  sales@asizlp.com 
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MarketLink 
makes  IT 
easier. 


www.computerworld.com/ 

marketlink 


E-Commerce 
Solutions  Can 
Produce  One 
of  Two  Results 


Choosing  the  right  result  is  easy. 
But  which  e-commerce  solution  is 
right  for  your  Enterprise? 


Since  1994,  INTERSHOP®  has  delivered  e-commerce 
software  that  produces  a  solid  return-on-investment. 
We  have  over  9,000  installations  worldwide,  more 
than  anyone  in  the  business. 


Our  customers  have  deployed  in  less  than  30  days. 
Realized  return-on-investment  in  three  weeks.  And 
earned  $1  million  in  the  first  month.  Our  technology 
even  hooks  into  your  existing  ERP  systems,  such  as 
SAP®  R/3  and  Oracle®. 

Whether  you  need  an  online  storefront  or 
supply  chain  management  —  whether  you  sell  to 
businesses  or  consumers  —  INTERSHOP  will 
supply  your  Enterprise  with  a  complete  and 
powerful  e-commerce  platform. 


Make  the  most  of  your  e-commerce  initiative. 
Call  us  today  at  1 .877.644.67 1 6,  or  visit 
www.intershop.com/cworld 


Creating 

the 

Digital 

Economy 
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NOVELL  AIMS  HIGH, 
STOCK  LOLLOWS 


New  strategy  renews 

corporate  confidence 

BY  LORRAINE  COSGROVE 

ovell  inc.’S  (Nasdaq: 
NOVL)  stock  price 
jumped  36%  to  close  at 
$26  last  Wednesday.  The 
stock,  which  dropped  as 
low  as  $9.37  in  April  1998  and  hovered 
in  the  low  teens  for  much  of  last  year, 
has  been  climbing  since  Octo¬ 
ber,  reflecting  growing  confi¬ 
dence  among  investors  in  its 
future,  analysts  said. 

Much  of  that  optimism  is 
based  on  Novell’s  March  8  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  new  version  of  NetWare  as  a 
more  scalable  version  of  its  directory, 
Network  Directory  Services  (NDS)  8.0. 
Novell  officials  said  NDS  8.0  will  man¬ 
age  up  to  one  billion  objects,  including 
users,  applications  and  devices,  ex¬ 
panding  its  usefulness  in  managing 
large  networks  and  the  Internet. 

Centralized  Directory 

NDS  8.0  was  designed  to  integrate 
with  existing  directories,  acting  as  a 
central  point  to  manage  multiple  direc¬ 
tories  in  an  organization.  The  need  for 
a  centralized  directory  will  become 
critical  as  organizations  expand  ex¬ 
tranet  and  electronic-commerce  activ¬ 
ity,  analysts  said. 

“Every  time  a  user  logs  on  to  a  net¬ 
work,  visits  a  Web  site  or  shops  online, 
a  directory  comes  into  play,”  said  Nor¬ 
man  Euchs,  an  analyst  at  M.  H.  Meyer- 
son  &  Co.  Managing  multiple  directo¬ 
ries  for  the  expected  increase  in  Inter¬ 
net  activity  will  be  a  difficult  task  for 
network  administrators. 

Analyst  Joel  Achramowicz  at  Pre¬ 


ferred  Capital  Markets  said  Novell’s 
strategy  to  concentrate  on  directory 
services  moves  it  from  “competing 
with  Microsoft  in  the  general  purpose 
applications  market  to  solving 
Internet  business  problems  with  a  very 
powerful  distributed  directory  tech¬ 
nology.” 

Microsoft  Corp.’s  competing  Active 
Directory  is  slated  to  ship  in  Windows 
2000  later  this  year. 

The  shift  has  resulted  in  upgrades 
from  several  securities  firms. 

M.  H.  Meyerson  upgraded 
Novell  from  Buy  to  Strong 
Buy  on  March  12.  Euchs  said 
there’s  a  lot  of  momentum  be¬ 
hind  NDS,  and  he  sees  no 
real  competition  for  Novell  in  the 
near  future.  “NDS  will  become  the 
de  facto  standard  in  global  services,” 
he  said. 

Preferred  Capital  Markets  has  held  a 
Strong  Buy  recommendation  for  Novell 
for  the  past  year. 

Novell’s  stock  price  climbed  as  high 
as  $26.50  last  Wednesday,  compared 
with  a  52-week  low  of  $9.37  on  April  4, 
1998. 1 
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Key  Support  Issues 

Please  rate  your  satisfaction  with  Microsoft  in  these  areas: 


r  :  •  •  > 

POOR 

NEUTRAL 

GOOD 

OTHER 

Availability  and 
responsiveness  of 
telephone  support 
staff 

28% 

37% 

I  33% 

2% 

The  support  staffs 
ability  to  solve 
a  problem  during 
the  first  contact 

34% 

29% 

33% 

4% 

Emergency  or  mission- 
critical  service 

16% 

22% 

12% 

50% 

Base:  Survey  of  51  IT  managers  at  companies  with  500  or  more  employees 


SOURCE:  COMPUTERWORLD  IT  INTELLIGENCE  UNIT,  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 


Continued  from  page  1 

Microsoft 

corporate  users  say  they’re 
seeing  an  improvement  in  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  an  issue  that  has 
long  been  a  negative  for  the 
software  giant. 

Several  users  said  they  have 
got  answers  faster,  spent  less 
time  on  hold  with  Microsoft’s 
call  center  and  received  prom¬ 
ises  that  engineers  will  visit 
their  companies  to  help  deploy 
Windows  2000.  “Microsoft  is 
telling  us  they’re  doing  a  rever¬ 
sal  in  terms  of  service,”  said 
Steven  Sommer,  CIO  at  Hugh¬ 
es  Hubbard  Reed  LLP,  an  inter¬ 
national  law  firm  in  New  York 
with  about  1,100  users. 

“[Microsoft  President  Steve] 
Ballmer  talked  to  a  group  of  us 
CIOs  this  week . . .  and  he’s  tak¬ 
ing  his  people  out  of  the  office 
and  sending  them  to  help  the 
client.  They’re  calling  us  back 
to  see  if  our  problem  is  solved 
. . .  and  they’re  better  educating 
their  people  on  the  front  line,” 
Sommer  said.  He  added  that 
he’s  noticed  a  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  attitude. 

“I’ve  never  seen  them  this 
sensitive  to  what  we’re  going 
through,”  he  said.  “They’re 
telling  us  there’s  going  to  be 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 
AND  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

Microsoft  Corp.’s  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  5.0  browser  makes  some 
key  advances  for  Web  develop¬ 
ers,  but  it  won’t  solve  all  then- 
problems. 

The  updated  browser,  which 
was  launched  last  week,  does¬ 
n’t  fully  support  important 
standards  that  developers  need 
to  write  Web-based  applica¬ 
tions,  a  browser  watchdog 
group  warned. 

Microsoft  also  issued  a 
browser  alert,  cautioning  users 
about  conflicts  between  the 
browser  and  several  develop¬ 
ment  tools  in  its  Visual  Studio 
Suite.  Those  conflicts  mean 
that  some  programming  fea- 


migration  problems  [with  Win¬ 
dows  2000].  Before,  they’d 
shove  something  out  the  door. 
We’d  suffer  with  it  and  then 
complain  to  them.  . . .  Now 
they’re  willing  to  send  people 
out  to  help  us  and  share  some 
of  the  pain  with  us.” 

David  Johnson,  a  member  of 
the  enterprise  information  tech¬ 
nology  team  at  Pricewater- 
houseCoopers  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  said  he  sees  Microsoft 
paying  closer  attention  to  cus¬ 
tomer  service. 

“I’ve  certainly  noticed  that 
their  Web  site  provides  a  lot 
more  information,”  Johnson 
said.  “And  the  quality  of  infor¬ 
mation  there  has  improved  as 
well. 

“Microsoft  has  realized  that 
with  Windows  2000,  that 
arms-length  model  isn’t  going 
to  work  because  it’s  going  to  be 
such  a  dramatic  migration,” 
said  Matt  Nordan,  an  analyst  at 
Forrester  Research,  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  “They  won’t 
be  able  to  educate  their  third 
parties,  who  have  handled 
much  of  their  support,  in  time. 
They’ll  have  to  crank  them¬ 
selves  up  a  notch,  put  smart 
people  on  the  phone  and  get 
their  development  guys  doing 
implementation.” 

“A  lot  of  this  is  catch-up,” 


tures  will  be  unavailable  or 
harder  to  use. 

The  problems  should  be 
fixed  when  the  suite’s  next  ser¬ 
vice  release  arrives  in  the 
spring,  the  company  said. 

So  while  Visual  Studio  users 
may  be  temporarily  inconve¬ 
nienced,  developers  hoping  to 
take  advantage  of  the  latest 
Web  standards  may  have  to 
work  to  the  lowest  common 
denominators  that  all  browsers 
support. 

That’s  what  developers  at 
Alaska  Air  Group  Inc.  in  Seat¬ 
tle  do.  They  generally  don’t 
write  to  technologies  such  as 
Extensible  Markup  Language 
(XML)  and  dynamic  HTML 
because  all  browser  versions 


said  Christopher  Hoffman,  an 
analyst  at  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
who  added  that  Novell  Inc.  and 
Oracle  Corp.  are  well-known 
for  their  good  customer  service. 

The  new  push  falls  in  line  with 
Ballmer’s  much-publicized  mis¬ 
sion  to  take  better  care  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  customers  affter  he 
was  named  president  in  July. 

But  Microsoft  still  isn’t  get¬ 
ting  a  four-star  rating  from 
many  customers.  A  Computer- 
world  survey  of  51  IT  managers 
in  January  showed  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  garnered  an  “average” 
rating  in  terms  of  responsive¬ 
ness  to  support  requests, 
emergency  service  and  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  solve  a  problem  (see 
chart).  But  a  Microsoft  spokes¬ 
man  and  a  user  briefed  by 
Ballmer  said  the  Microsoft 
president  has  a  plan  to  attack 
that  rating. 

Microsoft’s  Product  Support 
and  Services  group,  which  is 
responsible  for  customer  care, 
has  been  evaluating  a  slew  of 
ideas  to  beef  up  support,  said 
Joseph  Lindstrom,  Microsoft’s 
director  of  business  develop¬ 
ment  within  product  support. 
He  said  components  of  the 
plan  could  be  added  or  sub¬ 
tracted,  but  he  expected  efforts 
to  include  the  following: 


don’t  support  them,  said  Kyle 
Mossman,  a  senior  applica¬ 
tions  analyst  at  the  airline. 

“It’s  kind  of  a  pain,  but  I 
don’t  see  any  showstoppers  in 
there,”  Mossman  said  of  the  Vi¬ 
sual  Studio  conflicts.  “XML  is 
. . .  still  pie-in-the-sky  stuff.” 

Cutting-edge  developers 
will  have  to  wait,  though  Mi¬ 
crosoft  officials  pledged  they 
are  working  on  supporting  the 
standards. 

The  Web  Standards  Project 
( www.webstandards.org ),  a  non¬ 
profit  group  of  6,000  develop¬ 
ers,  agreed  with  Microsoft  that 
it  now  has  the  best  of  the  re¬ 
leased  browsers. 

“It’s  just  that  it  still  falls 
short  —  sometimes  signifi¬ 
cantly  —  in  supporting  Web 
standards  fully,”  said  George 
Olsen,  a  project  leader  for  the 


■  Ensuring  that  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  phone  support  per¬ 
sonnel  have  practical  experi¬ 
ence  before  rolling  out  major 
products.  Lindstrom  said  the 
hope  is  to  have  people  working 
the  call  center  who  actually 
have  deployed  Windows  2000 
by  the  time  the  product  ships. 

■  Sending  engineers  to  visit 
customer  sites  —  and  not  just 
Fortune  500  companies  —  to 
help  them  with  deployment 
problems  with  Windows  2000 
and  other  major  products. 

■  More  options  for  support 
contracts,  such  as  the  ability  to 


Web  Standards  Project.  “It 
means  Web  developers  will 
continue  having  to  use 
workarounds,  which  is  costly,” 
he  said. 

Olsen  said  his  group  found 
the  Internet  Explorer  5.0 
browser  disappointing  be¬ 
cause  Netscape  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.’s  Gecko  developer 
release  —  the  browser  engine 
for  its  Navigator  5.0  product 
due  later  this  year  —  doesn’t 
experience  some  of  the  same 
problems.  Netscape’s  current 
Navigator  4.51  release,  howev¬ 
er,  does  have  serious  problems, 
he  noted. 

The  Visual  Studio  technical 
problems  affect  Visual  Basic 
and  Visual  C++  users  and 
are  described  at  http://msdn. 
microsoft.com/vstudio/technical/ 
ie5.asp.  ► 

mok 

We  review  Internet  Explorer  5.0.  See  page 

20. 


bundle  support  for  several 
products  under  one  contract. 
Today,  IT  managers  must  buy 
separate  contracts  for  each 
product. 

■  Studying  techniques  used  by 
known  customer-service  lead¬ 
ers  from  other  industries,  in¬ 
cluding  department  store  Nord¬ 
strom  Inc.  in  Seattle  and  cata¬ 
log  giant  Lands’  End  Inc.  in 
Dodgeville,  Wis.  Overall,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  “trying  to  get  proac¬ 
tive,”  Lindstrom  said. 

For  example,  after  taking  an 
order,  Lands’  End  phone  oper¬ 
ators  make  sure  to  ask  whether 
they  can  help  the  customer 
with  anything  else,  Lindstrom 
said.  “We  don’t  necessarily  al¬ 
ways  behave  that  way.  It’s  more 
like,  ‘Have  we  solved  your 
problem?  Yes?’  Then,  click.” 

To  make  these  changes,  Lind- 
strom  said,  Microsoft  will  look 
for  different  attributes  such  as 
customer  empathy  and  sharper 
listening  skills  when  hiring 
technical  support  people. 

The  new  efforts  follow  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  moves  last  year  to 
pump  $200  million  into  its  ser¬ 
vice  and  support  initiatives, 
creating  a  new  customer-ori¬ 
ented  business  division. 

And  that’s  exactly  what  Mi¬ 
crosoft  needs  to  be  doing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Joe  Clabby,  vice 
president  of  platforms  and  ser¬ 
vices  at  Aberdeen  Group  Inc. 
in  Boston. 

“To  not  be  in  the  No.  2  posi¬ 
tion,  service  to  the  customer 
has  to  be  paramount,”  Clabby 
said.  “And  I  don’t  think  it’s 
been  strategically  crucial  to 
them  in  the  past.”  I 


Internet  Explorer  Gets  Mixed  User  Reviews 

Drawbacks  may  be  fixed  in  service  release 
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INSIDE  LINES 


WANNA  BET?  It's  not  just 
March  Madness.  Despite 
heavy  workloads,  employ¬ 
ees  still  find  time  to  gam¬ 
ble  at  work,  according  to 
a  just-released  survey  by 
the  Society  for  Human  Re¬ 
source  Management  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  More  than 
half  of  500  companies  sur¬ 
veyed  said  they  had  Super 
Bowl  pools,  10%  had  fanta¬ 
sy  football  leagues  and  a 
quarter  said  employees  bet 
on  the  date  a  co-work- 
er’s  baby  will  be  born. 
But  56%  said  gambling 
doesn’t  hurt -in  fact,  13% 
said  it  boosts  productivity. 

NEXT  UP:  SECURITY 


sions  and  judicial  rulings, 
he  said. 

KUMBAYA  2000  One  of 

the  IT  chiefs  who  attended 
Microsoft’s  CIO  luncheon 
last  week  was  certainly  im¬ 
pressed.  The  Microsoft  ex¬ 
ecutives,  including  President 
Steve  Ballmer,  were  over¬ 
flowing  with  newfound 
concern  about  serving  cus¬ 
tomers.  Tve  never  seen 
them  this  sensitive.  [I  think] 
they  went  to  some  retreat 
and  sat  around  a  camp¬ 
fire  and  toasted  marsh¬ 
mallows,”  cracked  the 
cynical  New  Yorker.  “They're 
not  crying  with  me  yet,  but  I 
bet  that’s  coming." 


arts  degree,  you  are  much 
more  likely  to  beaperma- 
temp  at  Microsoft.". . . 
George  Olsen,  a  project 
leader  for  the  Web  Stan¬ 
dards  Project,  on  Microsoft 
claims  that  Internet  Explorer 
5.0  supports  most  of  the 
standard  for  cascading 
style  sheets:  “It’s  sort  of  like 
being  95%  pregnant.” 
PUTTING  A  STOP  TO  IT 
Executives  often  talk  a 
good  game  when  stressing 
the  importance  of  commu¬ 
nication,  but  Charles  Ross- 
otti  takes  it  more  seriously 


than  most.  When  the  former 
chairman  of  American  Man¬ 
agement  Systems  became 
commissioner  at  the  IRS 
last  year,  one  of  the  first 
things  he  did  was  to  buy 
doorstops  with  his  own 
money -enforcing  a  new, 
open-door  policy  for  employ¬ 
ees  at  the  tax  agency.  News 
editor  Patricia  Keefe's 
door  is  always  open  for 
your  news  tips  and  tidbits. 
E-mail  her  at  patricia. 
keefedcomputerworld. 
com  or  call  (508)  820- 
8183. 


College  Kids’  Hot  Sites 

Web  sites  visited  most  often  by  U.S.  college  students 


GENERAL  SITES  H  STUDENT-ORIENTED  SITES 


1 

ESPN 

1 

Jobtrak 

2 

Amazon.com 

2 

CollegeClub 

3 

MTV 

3 

CollegeStudent.com 

4 

CNN 

4 

Animal  House 

5 

The  New  York  Times 

5 

Kaplan 

6 

MSNBC 

6 

Oasis 

7 

Jobtrak 

7 

Student.com 

8 

Barnes  &  Noble 

8 

Tripod 

9 

Sony 

9 

Greek  Zone 

10 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

10 

Student  Advantage 

SOURCE:  STUDENT  MONITOR  LLC  ( WWW.STUDENTMONITOR.COM ) 


After  saving  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  from  the  year 
2000  problem,  the  next 
big  headache  for  federal 
CIOs  will  be  network  securi¬ 
ty,  according  to  John  Gilli- 
gan,  CIO  at  the  Department 
of  Energy.  At  last  week's 
FOSE  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Gilligan  said  the 
problem  isn’t  limited  to  “co¬ 
ordinated  and  well-focused" 
attacks  against  govern¬ 
ment  systems  originating 
outside  the  U.S.  Domestic 
crackers  are  also  going  after 
unemployment  and  econo¬ 
mic  statistics,  policy  deci¬ 


OVERHEARD  Home  De¬ 
pot  senior  IT  manager  Ron 
Kerr  on  why  small  busi¬ 
nesses  should  accept  gov¬ 
ernment  Y2K  help,  even 
though  it’s  late  in  the  game: 
“If  you  wanted  a  pony  for 
Christmas  and  didn’t  get  it, 
do  you  turn  down  a  bunny 
at  Easter  time?”. . .  Stephen 
Strong,  a  lawyer  represent¬ 
ing  long-term,  temporary 
employees  in  a  class-action 
suit  against  Microsoft:  “Peo¬ 
ple  assume  that  these  folks 
are  programmers,  but  the 
truth  is,  if  you  have  a  liberal 


The  5th  Wave 


uShe  comes  with  a,  lot  o£  peak's,  but 
by  the  yearn  2000, 1  think  a  lot  o£ 
them  Will  be  discarded !' 


HAVE  A  BURGER,  FRIES 
AND  AN  INTERNET  CHAT 


IT  LOOKS  LIKE  the  recipe  for 
a  messy  keyboard,  but 
Burger  King  Corp.  restau¬ 
rant  franchisee  Peter  Allen 
Abramson  claims  that  having  a 
wall  of  Internet-connected  PCs 
attracts  more  business  to  his 
store  at  182  Broadway  in  Man¬ 
hattan’s  financial  district.  Pur¬ 
chase  a  value  meal  and  get  a 
pass  for  20  minutes  of  Net 
access  with  a  zippy  Symmetri¬ 
cal  Digital  Subscriber  Line  con¬ 
nection.  Abramson  recently 
added  3Com  Corp. 
video  cameras  that  let 
patrons  snap  their  pic¬ 
ture  and  send  video 
postcards  via  e-mail. 

Take  a  look  at 
www.burgercam.com. 


►  PATRONS  at  a  Manhattan  Burger 
King  have  access  to  20  internet- 
connected  PCs  for  surfing  the  Web, 
chatting  or  sending  video  postcards 
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AMDAHL  BREEDS  S/390  ,  UNIX  AND  NT  SYSTEMS  TO  DEFEND  YOUR  CRITICAL  DATA 


!'!"  \ 


S  T  R  A  N  G  E  R  S  B  E  W  A  R  E . 


Amdahl  delivers  S/390,  UNIX  and  NT  systems  with 
unparalleled  levels  of  availability  and  fault  tolerance. 
A  quarter  century  in  the  world’s  largest  data  centers 
has  made  eternal  vigilance  our  primal  instinct. 


(800)  223-2215  ext.  cw4  or  www.amdahl.com/cw 


Can  a  storage 
system  work  so 
flawlessly,  it’s 
practically  invisible? 


Decidedly,  yes.  At  Compaq,  we  believe  a  storage  system 
should  be  so  simple  and  flexible,  you  hardly  even  notice 
it.  That’s  why  Compaq  StorageWorks  manages  data 
across  multiple  platforms.  Seamlessly  turning  your 
stored  data  into  a  flexible  resource  throughout  your 
enterprise.  All  while  being  centrally  managed  from  one  location.  That’s  because 
our  standards-based  architecture  provides  the  high  availability  and  robustness 
you  need  to  handle  data  throughout  your  enterprise.  To  find  out  how  our 
invisible  storage  solution  can  visibly  improve  the  way  you  manage  data, 
contact  1-800- S TOR W O R K  or  www.compaq.com/yourdata. 
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